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OF THE 
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OF 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Th eke are few writers for whom the reader feels such personal 
kindness as for Oliver Goldsmith. The fascinating ease and 
simplicity of his style; the benevolence that beams through 
every page; the whimsical yet amiable views of human life and 
human nature; the mellow unforced humour, blended so hap- 
pily with good feeling and good sense, throughout his writings ; 
win their way irresistibly to the affections and carry the author 
with them. While writers of greater pretensions and more 
sounding names are suffered to lie upon our shelves, the works 
of Goldsmith are cherished and laid in our bosoms. We do 
not quote them with ostentation, but they mingle with our 
minds; they sweeten our tempers and harmonize our thoughts; 
they put us in good humour with ourselves and with the world, 
and in so doing they make us happier and better men. 

We have been curious therefore in gathering together all the 
heterogeneous particulars concerning poor Goldsmith that still 
exist; and seldom have we met with an author’s life more 
illustrative of his works, or works more faithfully illustrative of 
VOL. I. A 
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the author’s life. 1 His rambling biography displays him the 
same kind, artless, good-humoured, excursive, sensible, whim- 
sical, intelligent being that he appears in his writings. Scarcely 
an adventure or a character is given in his page that mav not 
be traced to his own parti -colon red story. Many of his most 
ludicrous scenes and ridiculous incidents have been drawn from 
his own blunders and mischances, and he seems really to have 
been buffeted into almost every maxim imparted by him for 
the instruction of his readers. 

Oliver Goldsmith was a native of Ireland, and was born on 
the 29th of November, 1728. Two villages claim the honour of 
having given him birth : Pallas, in the county of Longford ; and 
Elphin, in the county of Roscommon. The former is named 
as the place in the epitaph by Dr Johnson, inscribed on his 
monument in Westminster Abbey; but later investigations have 
decided in favour of Elphin. 

He was the second son of the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, a 
clergyman of the established church, but without any patri- 
mony. His mother was daughter of the Rev. Oliver Jones, 
master of the diocesan school at Elphin. It was not till some 
time after the birth of Oliver that his father obtained the living 
of Kilkenny-West, in the county of Westmeath. Previous to 
this period he and his wife appear to have been almost entirely 
dependent on her relations for support. 

His father was equally distinguished lor his literary attain- 
ments and for the benevolence of his heart. 1 lis family con- 
sisted of five sons and two daughters. From this little world 
of home Goldsmith lias drawn many of his domestic scenes, 
both whimsical and touching, which appeal so forcibly to the 
heart, as veil as to the lancy; his father’s fireside furnished 
many of the family scenes of the Vicar of Wakefield ; and it is 
said that the learned simplicity and amiable peculiarities of that 
worthy divine have been happily illustrated in the character of 
Dr Primrose. 


1 The present biography is principally taken from the Scotch edition of Gold- 
smith's works, published iu 1851. 
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The ltev. Henry Goldsmith, elder brother of the poet, and 
born seven years before him, was a man of estimable worth 
and excellent talents. Great expectations were formed of him, 
from the promise of his youth, both when at school and at 
college ; but he offended and disappointed his friends, by enter- 
ing into matrimony at the early age of nineteen, and resigning 
all ambitious views for love and a curacy. If, however, we may 
believe tbe pictures drawn by the poet of his brother’s domestic 
life, his lot, though humble, was a happy one. He is the village 
pastor of the « Deserted Village,') so exemplary in his character, 
and u passing rich with forty pounds a year." It is to this bro- 
ther, who was the guide and protector of Goldsmith during his 
childhood, and to whom he was tenderly attached, that he 
addresses those beautiful lines in his poem of the Traveller : 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee ; 

Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a length’ning chain. 

Ilis family also form the ruddy and joyous group, and 
exercise the simple but generous rites of hospitality, which the 
poet so charmingly describes : 

Bless’d be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d, 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; * 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

The whimsical character of the Man in Black, in the « Citizen 
of the World,® so rich in eccentricities and in amiable failings, 
is said to have been likewise drawn partly from his brother, 
partly from his father, but in a great measure from the author 
himself. It is difficult, however, to assign with precision the 
originals of a writer’s characters. They are generally composed 
of scattered, though accordant traits, observed in various in- 
dividuals, which have been seized upon with the discriminating 
tact of genius and combined into one harmonious whole. Still, 

A. 
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it is a fact, as evident as it is delightful, that Goldsmith has 
poured out the genuine feelings of his heart in his works ; and 
has had continually before him, in his delineations of simple 
worth and domestic virtue, the objects of his filial and fraternal 
affection. 

Goldsmith is said, in his earlier years, to have been whimsical 
in his humours and eccentric in his habits. This was remarked 
in his infancy. Sometimes he assumed the gravity and reserve 
of riper years, at other times would give free scope to the wild 
frolic and exuberant vivacity suited to his age. The singularity 
of his moods and manners, and the evidences he gave of a 
precocity of talent, caused him to be talked of in the neighbour- 
hood as a little prodigy. It is said that, even before he was 
eight years old he evinced a natural turn for poetry, and made 
many attempts at rhymes, to the amusement of his father and 
friends ; and when somewhat older, after he had learned to 
write, his chief pleasure was to scribble rude verses ou small 
scraps of paper, and then commit them to the flames. 

His father had strained his slender means in giving a liberal 
education to his eldest son, and had determined to bring up 
Oliver to trade. He was placed under the care of a village school- 
master, to be instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
This pedagogue, whom his scholar afterwards so happily de- 
scribes in the « Deserted Village,') had been a quarter-master in 
the army during the wars of Queen Anne, and, in his own esti- 
mation, a man of no small pith and moment. Having passed 
through various parts of Europe, and being of an eccentric turn 
of mind, he acquired habits of romancing that bordered on the 
marvellous, and, like many other travellers, was possessed with 
a prodigious itch for detailing his adventures. He himself was 
most commonly the redoubted hero of his own story, and his 
pupils were always the amazed and willing auditory: 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

The tales of wonder recounted by this second Pinto are said 
to have had surprising effects on his youthful hearers ; and it 
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lias been plausibly conjectured that to the vivid impressions 
thus made on the young imagination of our author, may be 
ascribed those wandering propensities which influenced his 
after life. 

After he had been for some time with this indifferent pre- 
ceptor, his mother, with whom he was always a favourite, exerted 
her influence to persuade his father to give him an education 
that would qualify him for a liberal profession. Her solicita- 
tions, together with the passionate attachment which the boy 
evinced for books and learning, and his early indications of 
talent, prevailed over all scruples of economy, and he was 
placed under the care of the Rev. Mr Griffin, schoolmaster of 
Elphin. He was boarded in the house of his uncle, John Gold- 
smith, Esq., of Ballyoughter, in the vicinity. Here the amiable- 
ness of his disposition and the amusing eccentricity of his 
humour rendered him a universal favourite. A little anecdote, 
preserved by the family of his uncle, evinces the precocity of 
his wit. 

At an entertainment given by this gentleman to a party of 
young people in the neighbourhood, a fiddler was sent for, and 
dancing introduced. Oliver, although only nine years of age, 
was permitted to share in the festivities of the evening, and was 
called on to dance a hornpipe. His figure was never good, but 
at this time it was peculiarly short and clumsy, and having but 
recently recovered from the small-pox, his features were greatly 
disfigured. The scraper of catgut, struck with the oddity of the 
boy’s appearance, thought to display his waggery, by likening 
him to ^Esop dancing. This comparison, according to his notions, 
being uncommonly happy, he continued to harp on it for a con- 
siderable time, when suddenly the laugh of the company was 
turned against himself, by Oliver sarcastically remarking, 

Our herald hath proclaim'd this saying, 

See /Esop dancing, and his monkey playing. 

So smart a repartee, from so young a boy, was the subject of 
much conversation, and perhaps of itself was decisive of his for- 
tune. His friends immediately determined that he should be sent 
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to the university ; and some of his relations, who belonged to the 
church, and possessed the necessary means, generously offered 
to contribute towards the expense. The Rev. Mr Green, and the 
Rev. Mr Contarine, both men of distinguished worth and learn- 
ing, stood forward on this occasion as the youth’s patrons. 

To qualify him for the university, he was now sent to Athlonc 
school, and placed under the tuition of the Rev. Mr Campbell. 
There he remained two years ; but the ill-health of the master 
having obliged him to resign his situation, Oliver was consigned 
to the care of the Rev. Patrick Hughes, atEdgeworthstown, in the 
county of Longford, under whom he continued his studies till 
finally fitted for the university. Under this respectable teacher 
and excellent man, he is said to have made much greater progress 
than under any of the rest of his instructors. 

A short time before leaving the school of Mr Hughes, our 
poet had an adventure which is believed to have suggested the 
plot of his comedy of « She Stoops to Conquer, or the Mistakes 
of a Night." 

His father’s house was distant about twenty miles from Edgc- 
worthstown, and when on his journey thither for the last time, 
he had devoted so much time to amusement on the road, that 
it was almost dark when he reached the little town of Ardagh. 
Some friend had given him a guinea, and Oliver, who was ne- 
ver niggard of his purse, resolved to put up here for the night, 
and treat himself to a good supper and a bed. Having asked 
for the best house in the village, he was conducted to the best 
house, instead of the best inn. The owner, immediately dis- 
covered the mistake, but being a man of humour, resolved to 
carry on the joke. Oliver was therefore permitted to order 
his horse to the stable, while he himself walked into the par- 
lour, and took his seat familiarly by the fire-side. The ser- 
vants were then called about him to receive his orders as to 
supper. The supper was soon produced ; the gentleman, with 
his wife and daughters, were generously invited to partake; a 
bottle of wine was called for to crown the feast, and at going to 
bed, a hot cake was ordered to be prepared for his breakfast. 
The laugh, to be sure, was rather against our hero in the morn- 
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ing, when he called for his bill, and found he had been hospita- 
bly entertained in a private family. But finding that his host 
was an acquaintance of his father’s, he entered into the humour 
of the scene, and laughed as heartily as the rest. 

On the nth of June, i744i Goldsmith, then fifteen years of 
age, was admitted a sizer in Trinity College, Dublin, under the 
Ilev. Theaker Wilder, one of the fellows, a man of violent tem- 
per, from whose overbearing disposition he suffered much vexa- 
tion. The young student was giddy and thoughtless, and on 
one occasion invited a number of young persons of both sexes 
to a supper and dance in his apartments, in direct violation of 
the college rules. The vigilant Wilder became apprised of the 
circumstance, and rushed like a tiger to the festive scene. lie 
burst into the apartment, put the gay assembly to the rout, but 
previous to their dispersion, seized on the unfortunate delin- 
quent, and inflicted corporal chastisement on him, in presence 
of the party. 

The youthful poet could not brook this outrage and indig- 
nity. He could not look his acquaintances in the face without 
the deepest feeling of shame and mortification. He determined, 
therefore, to escape altogether from his terrible tutor, by aban- 
doning his studies, and flying to some distant part of the globe. 
With this view he disposed of his books and clothes, and re- 
solved to embark at Cork : but here his usual thoughtless and 
improvident turn was again displayed, for he lingered so long 
in Dublin after his resolution had been taken, that his finances 
were reduced to a single shilling when he set out on the journey. 

He was accustomed afterwards to give a ludicrous account of 
his adventures in this expedition, although it was attended by 
many distressful circumstances. Having contrived to subsist 
three whole days on the shilling he set out with, he was then 
compelled by necessity to sell the clothes off his back, and at last 
was so reduced by famine, that he was only saved from sinking 
under it by the compassion of a voting girl at a wake, from whom 
he got a handful of gray peas. This he used to say was <be most 
delicious repast he had ever made. While in this state of hun- 
ger and wretchedness, without money and without friends, the 
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rashness and folly of his undertaking became every moment more 
apparent, and, in spite of his lacerated feelings, and the dread 
of Wilder, he resolved to propose a reconciliation with his 
friends, and once more to return to the college. Before he 
had reached the place of embarkation, therefore, he contrived to 
get notice conveyed to his brother of his miserable condition, 
and hinted that if a promise of milder treatment were obtained 
from his tutor, he should be inclined to return. His affectionate 
brother instantly hastened to relieve his distress, equipped him 
with new clothing, and carried him back to college. A reconci- 
liation was also in some degree effected with Wilder, but there 
was never afterwards between them any interchange of friend- 
ship or regard. 

From the despondency resulting from his tutor’s ill-treat- 
ment, Goldsmith is said to have sunk into habitual indolence ; 
yet his genius sometimes dawned through the gloom, and trans- 
lations from the classics made by him at this period were long 
remembered by his contemporaries with applause. He was not, 
however, admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts till Fe- 
bruary 27, 1749? O. S. two years after the regular time. 

The chagrin and vexation attending his unlucky disputes with 
his tutor, were soon after succeeded by a calamity of deeper mo- 
ment, and more lasting consequences to our poet. This was the 
death of his worthy and amiable father. He had now lost his 
natural guardian and best friend, and found himself young in 
the world, without either protector or guide. His uncle Con- 
tarinc, however, in this emergency kindly interfered, and, with 
almost parental anxiety, took the charge of advising and di- 
recting his future progress. When he had completed his studies 
at the university,' Mr Contarine advised him to prepare for 


1 During his studies at the university, he was a contemporary with Burke ; and it 
has been said that neither of them gave much promise of future celebrity. Gold- 
smith, however, got a premium at a Christmas examination ; and a premium obtained 
at such^xamination is more honourable than any other, because it ascertains the 
persoti wtp receives it to be the first in literary merit. At the other examinations, 
the person thus distinguished may be only the second in merit ; lie who has pre- 
viously obtained the same honorary reward, sometimes receiving a written certificate 
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holy orders ; but this was a measure always repugnant to his 
inclinations. An unsettled turn of mind, an unquenchable de- 
sire of visiting other countries, and perhaps an ingenuous sense 
of his unfitness for the clerical profession, copspired to disincline 
him to the church ; and though at length he yielded to the press- 
ing solicitations of his uncle.and friends, by applying to the 
bishop for ordination, it is thought he was more pleased than 
disappointed when rejected by his lordship, on account of his 
youth. He was now. anxious, however, to be employed in some 
way or other, and when the office of private tutor in the family 
of a neighbouring gentleman was offered to him, he willingly 
accepted it. In this situation he remained about a year ; but 
finding the employment much more disagreeable than he had 
been taught to believe it, and the necessary confinement pain- 
fully irksome, he suddenly gave up his charge, procured a good 
horse, and, with about thirty pounds which he had saved, 
quitted his friends, and set out nobody knew whither. 

As this singular unpremeditated step had been taken without 
consulting any of his friends, and as no intelligence could be ob- 
tained either of himself or the motives which had prompted his 
departure, his family became much alarmed for his safety, and 
were justly offended at his conduct. Week after w r eek passed 
away, and no tidings Same of the fugitive. At last, when all 
hope of his return had been given up, and when they concluded 
he must have left the country altogether, the family were asto- 
nished by his sudden reappearance at his mother’s house; safe 
and sound, to be sure, but not exactly in such good trim as 
when he had left them. His horse was metamorphosed into 
a shabby little pony, not worth twenty shillings, and instead 
of thirty pounds in his pocket, he was without a penny. On 
this occasion the indignation of his mother was strongly ex- 
pressed ; but his brothers and sisters, who were all tenderly 
attached to him, interfered, and soon effected a reconciliation. 

Once more reinstated in the good graces of his family, our 


lhat he was the best answerer; it being a rule, that not more than one premium 
should be adjudged to the same person in one year. 
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poet amused them with a detail of his adventures in this last ex- 
pedition. He premised that he had long felt a strong inclination 
to visit the New World, but knowing that his friends would 
throw obstacles in the way of his departure, he had determined 
to set out. unknown to any of them. Intending to embark at 
Cork, he had gone directly thither, and immediately after he 
arrived disposed of his horse, and struck a bargain with the 
captain of a ship bound for North America. For three weeks 
after his arrival, the wind continued unfavourable for putting 
to sea, and the vessel remained wind-bound in the harbour. 
In the mean time, he amused himself by sauntering about the 
city and its environs, satisfying his curiosity, and examining 
every object worthy of notice. Having formed some acquaint- 
ances by means of the captain, he accompanied a party on an 
excursion into the country. The idea never occurred to him, 
that the wind which had blown so perversely a-head during 
three weeks might change in a single day; he was not less sur- 
prised than chagrined, therefore, on his return next morning, to 
find the vessel gone. This was a death-blow to his scheme of 
emigration, as his passage-money was already in the pocket of 
the captain. 

Mortified and disappointed, he lingered about Cork, irreso- 
lute what to do, until the languishing state of his purse, which 
was reduced to two guineas, admonished him to make the best 
of his way home. He accordingly bought a poor little pony, 
which he called Fiddleback, and found that he had just five 
shillings left to defray the travelling expenses of himself and 
his steed. This pittance, however, was rather too scanty for 
a journey of a hundred and twenty miles, and he was at a 
loss how to procure a further supply. He at last bethought 
himself of an old college friend, who lived on the road, not 
far from Cork, and determined to apply to him for assistance. 
Having been often pressed by this person to spend a summer 
at his house, lie had the less hesitation in paying him a visit 
under his present circumstances, and doubted not that he 
would at once obtain all the aid bis situation required. When 
on the road to the house of his friend, a poor woman with 
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eight children, whose husband had been thrown into jail for 
rent, threw herself in his way, and implored relief. The feel- 
ings of humanity being ever most easily awakened in Oliver’s 
bosom, he gave her all that remained in his purse, and trusted 
his own wants to the expected liberality of his old fellow-col- 
legian. 

This dear friend, whose promised hospitalities were so securely 
relied on, received him with much apparent satisfaction, and 
only appeared anxious to learn the motive which could have 
prompted this chance visit. Charmed with the seeming cor- 
diality with which he was received, Oliver gave hint an artless 
and honest account of his whole expedition ; and did not even 
conceal the offence which his departure must have given to his 
friends. Ilis good host listened with profound attention, and 
appeared to take so much interest in the detail of our poet’s 
adventures, that he was at length induced to disclose the im- 
mediate object of his visit. This chanced to be the true touch- 
stone for trying the liberality of so honest a friend. A profound 
sigh, and querulous declamation on his own infirm state of 
health, was the only return to his hint for assistance. When 
pressed a little further, this kind friend drily remarked, that for 
his part he could not understand how some people got them- 
selves into scrapes ; that on any other occasion he would have 
been happy to accommodate an old comrade, but really he had 
been lately so very ill, and was, even now, in such a sickly condi- 
tion, that it was very inconvenient to entertain company of any 
kind. Besides, he could not well ask a person in health to share 
in his slops and milk diet. If, however, Mr Goldsmith could 
think of putting up -with the family fare, such as it was, he 
would be made welcome; at the same time he must apprise 
him that it might not soon be got ready. The astonishment 
and dismay of our poet at the conclusion of this speech was 
sufficiently visible in his lengthened visage. Nothing hut the 
utter emptiness of his purse, and his great distance from home, 
could have induced him to pocket the insult, or accept so in- 
hospitable an invitation. No better, however, could be made 
of it in his present circumstances; so, without showing his 
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chagrin, lie good-humouredly partook of a miserable supper of 
brown bread and butter-milk, served up at a late hour by a 
miserable-looking old woman, the fit handmaid of so miserable 
a master. 

Notwithstanding the base colours in which our poet’s host 
had exhibited himself, the former had too much good-nature to 
harbour resentment. When they met in the morning, there- 
fore, he entered familiarly into conversation, and even conde- 
scended to ask what he would advise him to do in his present 
difficulty. « My dear fellow , » said his host, « return home im- 
mediately. You can never do without the assistance of your 
friends; and, if you keep them longer in suspense and alarm, 
by remaining away, you will only widen the breach which your 
rashness must have already occasioned, and perhaps induce 
them to throw you off altogether.!) « But,» rejoined Oliver, 
ii how am I to get on without money? I told you I had not a 
shilling left, and it is quite impossible for me to proceed on the 
journey, unless you should be so obliging as to lend me a guinea 
for the purpose.)) Here again his friend’s countenance fell. He 
pleaded his inability to lend, in consequence of having spent all 
his ready cash during his late illness, interlarding this apology 
with many sage aphorisms on the disadvantages of borrowing, 
and the sin of running into debt. « But, my dear fellow, » re- 
sumed he, u I ’ll tell you how you may get over the difficulty. 
May you not sell the little horse you brought with you last 
night? The price of it will be sufficient for all your expenses till 
you arrive among your friends, and, in the mean time, I think I 
can furnish you with another to help you forward on the jour- 
ney.)) Oliver could discover no objection to a plan so feasible, 
and therefore agreed to it at once ; but when he asked for a sight 
of the steed which was to carry him home, his host, with solemn 
gravity, drew from under the bed a stout oaken staff, which he 
presented to him with a grin of self-approbation. Our poor poet 
now lost all patience, and was just about to snatch it from him, 
and apply it to his pate, when a loud rap announced a visitor. 
A person of interesting appearance was immediately afterwards 
ushered into the room, and, when ihe usual compliments were 
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over, Oliver was presented to him by his host, as if nothing had 
happened, and described as the learned and ingenious young 
inan of whom he had heard so much while at college. 

The agreeable manners of this gentleman soon gave an in- 
teresting turn to the conversation. Harmony appeared to be once 
more restored between Oliver and his host, and the stranger in- 
vited them both to dine with him the following day. This was 
not acceded to on the part of the poet, without considerable re- 
luctance; but the gentleman’s pressing solicitations prevailed 
on him to consent. The hospitality and kindness displayed at 
this person’s table was a striking contrast to the penury and 
meanness exhibited by his fellow -collegian, and Oliver could 
hardly refrain from making some sarcastic remarks on the dif- 
ference. The hints on this subject which were occasionally ha- 
zarded by the poet, led the gentleman to suspect that the two 
friends were not on the most cordial terms. He was therefore 
induced to invite our poet to spend a few days at his house. 
An invitation of this kind, so opportunely and handsomely given, 
was a fortunate circumstance for Oliver, lie did not hesitate 
a moment to accept it, and at parting with his dear fellow-col- 
legian, archly recommended to him to take good care of the 
steed kept at so much expense for the use of his friends ; and, 
of all things, to beware of surfeiting them with a milk diet. To 
this sarcasm the other only replied by a sneer at the poet’s poverty 
and improvident disposition. Their host being well acquainted 
with the character of his neighbour, seemed, when Oliver after- 
wards recounted to him all the circumstances that had taken 
place, to be more amused than surprised at the detail. 

In the house of this new friend Goldsmith experienced the 
most hospitable entertainment for several days. Two beautiful 
daughters, as well as the host himself, were emulous in find- 
ing amusement for their guest during his stay ; and when about 
to depart, he was offered money to defray the expense of his 
journey, and a servant to attend him on horseback. The ser- 
vant and horse he declined, but accepted of a loan of three 
half-guineas; and with sentiments of the deepest respect and 
gratitude, took leave of his benevolent host. 
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He now pursued liis journey without any further interruption, 
and arrived at his mother's house in the sudden and unexpected 
manner already narrated. Once more reconciled to his friends, 
he did not fail to transmit to his kind benefactor suitable 
acknowledgments expressive of the grateful sense he entertained 
of such unlooked-for and generous hospitality. 

It was now considered essential that he should fix on a pro- 
fession, the pursuit of which might divert him from idle and 
expensive habits. After various consultations, it was determined 
that he should begin the study of the law, and his uncle Conta- 
rine agreed to advance the necessary funds. Provided with 
money for the expenses of his journey, und to enable him to 
enter on his studies at the Temple, Oliver set out for London, 
but his customary imprudence again interfered, lie fell by 
accident into the company of a sharper in Dublin, and being 
tempted to engage in play, was soon plundered of all his mo- 
ney, and again left to find his way home without a shilling in 
his pocket. 

His friends now almost despaired of him. Notwithstanding 
the brilliancy of his natural talents, it was feared that his ha- 
bitual carelessness and improvidence would form a bar to his 
success in any profession whatever. That it would be vain for 
him to pursue the study of the law with such dispositions was 
obvious ; and, of course, it was necessary once more to cast about 
for a profession. After various consultations, therefore, it was 
finally determined that physic should be his future pursuit; and 
his kind uncle, who had been prevailed on to pardon him once 
more, took him again under his protection, and at last fixed 
him at Edinburgh as a student of medicine, about the end of 
the year 1^53. On his arrival in that city, he had no sooner 
deposited his trunk in lodgings than he sallied out to see the 
town. He rambled about until a late hour, and when he felt 
disposed to turn his face homeward, recollected for the first 
time that he knew neither the name nor address of his land- 
lady. In this dilemma, as he was wandering at random, he 
fortunately met with the porter who had carried his baggage, 
and who now served him as a guide. 
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In the University of Edinburgh, at that time becoming famous 
as a school of medicine, he attended the lectures of the celebrated 
Monro, and the other professors in medical science. What pro- 
gress he made in this study, however, is not particularly ascer- 
tained. Riotous conviviality, and tavern adjournments, whe- 
ther for business or pleasure, were at that time characteristic of 
Edinburgh society ; and it does not appear that our poet was 
able to resist the general contagion. His attention to his studies 
was far from being regular. Dissipation and play allured him 
from the class-room, and his health and his purse suffered in 
consequence. ( About this period, his contemporaries have re- 
ported, that he sometimes also sacrificed to the Muses, but of 
these early effusions no specimen seems to have been preserved. 

The social and good-humoured qualities of our poet appear 
to have made him a general favourite with his fellow -students. 
Hewasa keen participator in all their wild pranks and humorous 
frolics, lie was also a prime table companion : always ready 
with story, anecdote, or song, though it must be confessed that 
in such exhibitions he was far from being successful. Ilis 
narrations were too frequently accompanied by grimace or 
buffoonery; nor was his wit of that chaste and classical kind 
that might have been expected from his education. On the 
contrary, it was generally forced, coarse, and unnatural. All 
his oral communications partook of these defects ; and it is a 
fact not less true than singular, that even in after life he was 
never exempt from them, although accustomed to the politest 
literary society. 

When conversing on this feature in our poet’s character, his 
friend Dr Johnson many years afterwards, justly, but perhaps 
rather severely, remarked, « The misfortune of Goldsmith in 
conversation is this : he goes on without knowing how he is to 
get off. Ilis genius is great, but his knowledge is small. As 
they say of a generous man, it is a pity he is not rich, we may 
say of Goldsmith, it is a pity he is not knowing: he would not 
keep his knowledge to himself.» 

On another occasion, Johnson being called on for his opinion 
on the same subject, took a similar view of it, with much cri- 
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tical acumen, and all liis usual power of amplification. « Gold- 
smith,!) said he, « should not be for ever attempting to shine in 
conversation ; he has not temper for it, he is so much mortified 
when he fails. A game of jokes is composed partly of skill, 
partly of chance; a man may be beat at times by one who has 
not the tenth part of his wit. Now Goldsmith’s putting himself 
against another, is like a man laying a hundred to one, who 
cannot spare the hundred. It is not worth a man’s while. A 
man should not lay a hundred to one, unless he can easily spare 
it ; though he has a hundred chances for him, he can get but a 
guinea, and he may lose a hundred. Goldsmith is in this state: 
when he contends, if he get the better, it is a very little addition 
to a man of his literary reputation ; if he do not get the better, 
he is miserably vexed. » 

Though now arrived at an age when reflection on passing 
objects and events might have been occasionally elicited, yet it 
does not appear that any thing of that kind worth preserving 
occurred in our poet’s correspondence with his friends. The 
only circumstance which seems to have excited particular re* 
mark was the economy of the Scotch in cooking and eating; 
and of this he would sometimes give rather a ludicrous account. 
His first landlady, he used to say, nearly starved him out of his 
lodgings; and the second, though somewhat more liberal, was 
still a wonderful adept in the art of saving. When permitted 
to put forth all her talents in this way, she would perform sur- 
prising feats. A single loin of mutton would sometimes be 
made to serve our poet and two fellow-students a whole week ; 
a brandered chop was served up one day, a fried steak another, 
collops with onion sauce a third, and so on, till the fleshy parts 
were quite consumed, when finally a dish of broth was made 
from the well-picked bones on the seventh day, and the land- 
lady rested from her labours. 

After he had attended some courses of lectures at Edinburgh, 
it was thought advisable that he should complete his medical 
studies at the University of Leyden, then celebrated as a great 
medical school : his uncle Contarine furnishing the funds. Gold- 
smith accordingly looked out at Leith for a vessel for Holland ; 
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but bmling one about to sail for Bordeaux, with bis usual ec- 
centricity engaged a passage. lie found himself, however, in an 
awkward dilemma about the time of embarkation. He had 
become security to a tailor for a fellow-student in a considerable 
amount. The tailor arrested him for debt ; and, but for the 
interference of Mr. Lachlan Maclane and Dr. Sleigh, he would 
have been thrown into prison. Rescued from this difficulty he 
embarked, but encountered a storm, and a detention, and an 
escape from shipwreck, and finally arrived safe at Rotterdam, 
instead of Bordeaux : all which is thus related by himself, in an 
extract from a letter, without date, to his generous uncle Con- 
tarine. 

u Some time after the receipt of your last, I embarked for Bor- 
deaux, on board a Scotch ship, called the St Andrew, Captain 
John Wall, master. The ship made a tolerable appearance, 
and as another inducement, 1 was let to know that six agree- 
able passengers were to be my company. Well, we were but 
two days at sea when a storm drove us into a city of England, 
called Newcastle-upon-Tyne. We all went ashore to refresh 
us, after the fatigue of our voyage. Seven men and I were 
one day on shore, and on the following evening, as we were 
all very merry, the room door bursts open, enters a sergeant 
and twelve grenadiers, with their bayonets screwed, and puts 
us all under the king’s arrest. It seems my company were 
Scotchmen in the French service, and had been in Scotland to 
enlist soldiers for the French army. I endeavoured all I could 
to prove my innocence ; however, I remained in prison with the 
rest a fortnight, and w ith difficulty got off even then. Dear sir, 
keep this all a secret, or at least say it was for debt; for if it 
were once known at the university, I should hardly get a degree. 

But hear how Providence interposed in my favour ; the ship 
was gone on to Bordeaux before I got from prison, and was > 
wrecked at the mouth of the Garonne, and every one of the 
crew were drowned. It happened the last great storm. There 
was a ship at that time ready for Holland ; I embarked, and in 
nine days, thank my God, I arrived safe at Rotterdam, whence 
1 travelled by land to Leyden, and whence I now' write.” 
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He proceeds in the some letter to amuse his friends with a 
whimsical account of the costume and manners of the Hol- 
landers; which we also extract for the entertainment of the 
reader. 

M You may expect some account of this country ; and though 
I am not well qualified for such an undertaking, yet 1 shall 
endeavour to satisfy some part of your expectations. Nothing 
surprised me more than the books every day published descrip- 
tive of the manners of this country. Any young man who takes 
it into his head to publish his travels, visits the countries he 
intends to describe ; passes through them with as much inat- 
tention as his valet de chambre; and consequently, not having 
a fund himself to fill a volume, he applies to those who wrote 
before him, and gives us the manners of a country, not as he 
must have seen them, but such as they might have been fifty 
years before. The modern Dutchman is quite a different crea- 
ture from him of former times : he in every thing imitates a 
Frenchman, but in his easy disengaged air, which is the result 
of keeping polite company. The Dutchman is vastly ceremo- 
nious, and is perhaps exactly what a Frenchman might have 
been in the reign of Louis XIV. Such are the better bred. Hut 
the downright Hollander is one of the oddest figures in nature. 
Upon a head of lauk hair he wears a half-cocked narrow hat, 
laced with black riband ; no coat, but seven waistcoats, and 
nine pair of breeches ; so that his hips reach almost up to his 
arm-pits. This well-clothed vegetable is now fit to see company, 
or make love. But what a pleasing creature is the object of 
his appetite? Why, she wears a large fur cap, with a deal of 
Flanders lace ; and for every pair of breeches he carries, she 
puts on two petticoats. 

ii A Dutch lady burns nothing about her phlegmatic admirer 
but his tobacco. You must know, sir, every woman carries in 
her hand a stove with coals in it, which, when she sits, she snugs 
under her petticoats ; and at this chimney dozing Strephon 
lights his pipe. I take it that this continual smoking is what 
gives the man the ruddy healthful complexion he generally 
wears, by draining his superfluous moisture ; while the woman, 
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deprived of this amusement, overflows with such viscidities as 
lint the complexion, and give that paleness of visage which low 
fenny grounds and moist air conspire to cause. A Dutch woman 
and a Scotch will well bear an opposition. The one is pale and 
fat, the other lean and ruddy. The one walks as if she were 
straddling after a go-cart, and the other takes too masculine a 
stride. I shall not endeavour to deprive either country of its 
share of beauty ; but must say, that of all objects on this earth, 
an English farmer’s daughter is most charming. Every woman 
there is a complete beauty, while the higher class of women 
want many of the requisites to make them even tolerable. Their 
pleasures here are very dull, though very various. You may 
smoke, you may doze, you may go to the Italian comedy, as 
good an amusement as either of the former. This enter- 
tainment always brings in Harlequin, who is generally a ma- 
gician ; and in consequence of his diabolical art, performs a 
thousand tricks on the rest of the persons of the drama, who 
are all fools. I have seen the pit in a roar of laughter at 
this humour, when with his sword he touches the glass from 
which another was drinking. ’Twas not his face they laughed 
at, for that was masked: they must have seen something vastly 
queer in the wooden sword, that neither I, nor you, sir, were you 
there, could see. 

« In winter, when their canals are frozen, every house is 
forsaken, and all people are on the ice ; sleds drawn by horses, 
and skating, are at that time the reigning amusements. They 
have boats here that slide on the ice, and are driven by the 
winds. When they spread all their sails they go more than a 
mile and a half a-minute, and their motion is so rapid , the eye 
can scarcely accompany them. Their ordinary manner of tra- 
velling is very cheap and very convenient. They sail in covered 
boats drawn by horses ; and in these you are sure to meet people 
of all nations. Here the Dutch slumber, the French chatter, 
and the English play at cards. Any man who likes company, 
may have them to his taste. For my part, I generally detached 
myself from all society, and was wholly taken up in observing 
the face of the country. Nothing can equal its beauty. Where- 

B. 
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ever I turn my eyes, fine houses, elegant gardens, statues, grottos, 
vistas, presented themselves ; but when you enter their towns 
you are charmed beyond description. No misery is to be seen 
here ; every one is usefully employed. 

« Scotland and this country bear the highest contrast. There, 
hills and rocks intercept every prospect ; here, ’tis all a conti- 
nued plain. There you might see a well-dressed duchess issuing 
from a dirty close; and here a dirty Dutchman inhabiting a 
palace. The Scotch may be compared to a tulip planted in 
dung; but 1 never see a Dutchman in his own house, but I 
think of a magnificent Egyptian temple dedicated to an ox. 

a Physic is by no means taught here so well as in Edinburgh; 
and in all Leyden there are but four British students, owing to 
all necessaries being so extremely dear, and the professors so 
very lazy (the chemical professor excepted), that we don’t much 
(are to come hither. I am not certain how long my stay here 
may be ; however, I expect to have the happiness of seeing you 
at Kilmore, if 1 can, next March. « 

While resident in Leyden, he attended the lectures of Gau- 
bius on chemistry, and those of Albinus on anatomy. In the 
letters of Goldsmith to his uncle, Gaubius is the only professor 
of whose talents he gives a favourable opinion. 1 Of all the other 
professors he seems to have formed rather a contemptuous esti- 
mate ; and with regard to the inhabitants in general, his remarks 
are by no means of a laudatory description. But to appreciate 
the characters of men, and describe the manners of a people 
with accuracy, require the nicest discrimination, and much 
knowledge of the world. On such subjects, therefore, the opi- 
nions.of our poet, at this early period of his life, are to be the 
less regarded. His Dutch characteristics can only be deemed 
good-humoured caricatures, and probably were drawn as such, 
merely for the amusement of his friends in Ireland. 

It happened, unfortunately for Goldsmith, that oneof his most 
dangerous propensities met with too much encouragement dur- 

' Gaubius died in 1780, at ihe age of j!i, leaving a splendid reputation. He was 
the favourite pupil of Boerhaave, and wrote several learned and ingenious works. 
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ing his stay in Holland. The people of that country are much 
addicted to games of chance. Gaming-tables are to be met with 
in every tavern, and at every place of amusement. Goldsmith, 
unable to resist the contagion of example, with his usual facility 
sailed with the stream ; and fortune, according to custom, alter- 
nately greeted him with smiles and frowns. His friend, Dr Ellis , 1 
who was then also studying at Leyden, used to relate, that on one 
occasion he came to him with much exultation, and counted out 
a considerable sum which he had won the preceding evening, 
u Perceiving that this temporary success,!) said Ellis, « was only 
fanning the flame of a ruinous passion, I was at some pains to 
point out to him the destructive consequences of indulging so 
dangerous a propensity. I exhorted him, since fortune had 
for once been unusually kind, to rest satisfied with his present 
gains, and showed, that if he set apart the money now in his 
hands, he would be able to complete his studies without further 
assistance from his friends. Goldsmith, who could perceive, 
though he could not always pursue the right path, admitted 
all the truth of my observations, seemed grateful for my advice, 
and promised for the future strictly to adhere to it.» The 
votary of play, however, is never to be so easily cured. Reason 
and ridicule are equally impotent against that unhappy passion. 
To those infected with it, the charms of the gaming-table may 
be said to be omnipotent. Soon after this, he once more gave 
himself up to it without control, and not only lost all he had 
lately won, but was stripped of every shilling he had in the 
world. In this emergency he was obliged to have recourse to Dr 
Ellis for advice. His friend perceived that admonition was use- 
less, and that so long as he remained within reach of the vortex 
of play, his gambling propensities could never be restrained. 
It was therefore determined that he ought to quit Holland ; and 
with a view to his further improvement, it was suggested that 
he should visit some of the neighbouring countries before re- 
turning to his own. He readily acceded to this proposal, and 
notwithstanding the paucity of his means, resolved to pursue 


' Afterwards rlerk of the Irish House of Commons. 
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it without delay. Ellis, however, kindly took his wants into 
consideration, and agreed to accommodate him with a sum of 
money to carry his plan into execution ; but in this, as in other 
instances, his heedless improvidence interfered to render his 
friend’s generosity abortive. When about to set out on his 
journey, accident or curiosity led him into a garden at Leyden, 
where the choicest flowers were reared for sale. In consequence 
of an unaccountable mania for flowers having at one time 
spread itself over Holland, an extensive trade in flower-roots 
became universally prevalent in that country, and at this period 
the Dutch florists were the most celebrated in Europe . 1 For- 
tunes and law-suits innumerable had been lost and won in this 
singular traffic ; and though the rage had now greatly subsided, 
flower-roots still bore a considerable value. Unluckily, while 
rambling through the garden at Leyden, Goldsmith recollected 
that his uncle was an amateur of such rarities. With his usual 
inconsiderateness he immediately concluded a bargain for a 
parcel of the roots, never reflecting on his own limited means, 
or the purpose for which his money had been furnished. This 
absurd and extravagant purchase nearly exhausted the fund 
he had already received from his friend Ellis, and it is not un- 
likely that the gaming-table gleaned the little that remained; 
for it has been often asserted, that after his magnificent specu- 
lation in tulip-roots he actually set out upon his travels with 
only one clean shirt, and without a shilling in his pocket. 

When this expedition was projected, it is most likely that 
nothing more was intended than a short excursion into Belgium 
and France. The passion for travel, however, which had so 
long lain dormant in his mind was now thoroughly awakened. 
Blessed with a good constitution, an adventurous spirit, and 
with that thoughtless, or perhaps happy disposition, which 

1 It was the celebrated tulip mania. For a lulip-root, known by the name of 
temper Augustus, Shot, sterling was given ; and for other tulip-roots less rare, various 
prices were given, from one hundred to four hundred guineas. This madness raged 
in Holland for many years, till at length the State interfered, and a law was enacted 
which put a stop to the trade. 
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takes no care for to-morrow, lie continued his travels for a long 
lime in spite of innumerable privations ; and neither poverty, 
fatigue, nor hardship, seems to have damped his ardour, or 
interrupted his progress. It is a well-authenticated fact, that 
he performed the tour of Europe on foot, and that he finished 
the arduous and singular undertaking without any other means 
than was obtained by an occasional display of his scholarship, 
or a tune upon his flute. 

It is much to be regretted that no account of his tour was 
ever given to the world by himself. The oral communications 
which he sometimes gave to friends, are said to have borne 
some resemblance to the story of the Wanderer in his Vicar of 
Wakefield. The interest they excited did not arise so much 
from the novelty of the incidents as from the fine vein of moral 
reflection interwoven with the narrative. Like the Wanderer, 
he possessed a sufficient portion of ancient literature, some taste 
in music, and a tolerable knowledge of the French language. 
His learning was a passport to the hospitalities of the literary 
and religious establishments on the continent, and the music 
of his flute generally procured him a welcome reception at the 
cottages of the peasantry. « Whenever I approached a peasant’s 
house towards night-fall, » he used to say, u I played one of 
my merriest tunes, and that procured me not only a lodging, 
but subsistence for the next day ; but, in truth, » his constant 
expression, « I must own, whenever I attempted to entertain 
persons of a higher rank, they always thought my performance 
odious, and never made me any return for my endeavours to 
please them.n The hearty good-will, however, with which he 
was received by the harmless peasantry, seems to have atoned 
to him for the disregard of the rich. How much their simple 
manners won upon his affections, may be discovered from the 
fine passage in his « Traveller, » in which he so happily intro- 
duces himself 


How often have I led thy sportive choir 
With tuneless pipe beside the murmuring Loire ! 
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Where shading elms along the margin grew, 

And freshen’d from the wave the zephyr Hew : 

And haply, though my harsh touch, fait’ ring still. 

Hut mock’d all tune, and marr’d the dancers skill, 

Yet would the village praise my wondrous power. 

And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 

The learned and religious houses also appear to have been 
equally hospitable. « With the members of these establish- 
ments, » said he, u I could converse on topics of literature, and 
then I always forgot the meanness of my circumstances.)) 

In many of the foreign universities and convents there arc, 
upon certain days, philosophical theses maintained against every 
adventitious disputant; for which, if the champion opposes with 
any dexterity, he can claim a gratuity in money, a dinner, and 
a bed for one night. The talents of Goldsmith frequently 
enabled him to command the relief afforded by this useful and 
hospitable custom. In this manner, without money or friends, 
he fought his way from convent to convent, and from city to 
city, examined mankind more nearly, and, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, saw both sides of the picture. 

To Goldsmith’s close and familiar intercourse with the scenes 
and natives of the different countries through which he passed, 
the world is indebted for his uTraveller.n For although that 
poem was afterwards « slowly and painfully elaborated,)) still the 
nice and accurate discrimination of national character displayed 
could only be acquired by actual examination. In the progress 
of his journey, he seems to have treasured his facts and observa- 
tions, with a view to the formation of this delightful poem. 
The first sketch of it is said to have been written after his 
arrival in Switzerland, and was transmitted front that country 
to his brother Henry in Ireland. 

After his arrival in Switzerland, he took up his abode for 
some time in Geneva. Here he appears to have found friends, 
or formed acquaintances ; for we find him recommended at 
this place as tutor to a young gentleman on his travels. The 
youth to whom he was recommended was the nephew of Mr 
S <# ****, pawnbroker in London, who had unexpectedly acquired 
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a large fortune by the death of his uncle. Determined to 
see the world, he had just arrived at Geneva on the grand tour, 
and not being provided with a travelling tutor, Goldsmith was 
hired to perform the functions of that office. They set out 
together for Marseilles ; ; but never were tutor and pupil so 
miserably assorted. The latter, before acquiring his fortune, 
had been for some time articled to an attorney, and while in 
that capacity had so well learned the art of managing in money 
concerns, that it had at length become his favourite study. 
Naturally avaricious, his training as an attorney had nothing 
diminished the reign of that sordid passion, and it discovered 
its most odious features in almost every transaction. When he 
engaged a tutor, therefore, he took care to make a special pro- 
viso, that in all money matters he should be at liberty to tutor 
himself. A stipulation of this kind so cramped the views and 
propensities of Goldsmith, and afforded to the pupil so many 
opportunities of displaying his mean disposition, that disgust 
and dislike almost immediately ensued. When arrived at 
Marseilles they mutually agreed to separate ; and the poet 
having received the small part of his salary that was due, his 
pupil, terrified at the expense of travelling, instantly embarked 
for England. 

Goldsmith, thus freed from the trammels of tutorship, set 
out once more on foot, and in that manner travelled through 
various districts of France. He finally pursued his journey into 
Italy, visiting Venice, Verona, Florence, and other celebrated 
places. At Padua, where he staid six months, he is said to have 
taken a medical degree, but upon what authority is not ascer- 
tained. While resident at Padua he was assisted, it is believed, 
by remittances from his uncle Contarine, who, however, un- 
fortunately died about that time. 1 In Italy, Goldsmith found 


' The Rev. Thomas Contarine was descended from the noble family of the Con- 
tarini of Venice. His ancestor, having married a nun in his native country, was 
obliged to fly with her into France, where she died of the stnall-pox., Being pur- 
sued by ecclesiastical censures, Contarini came to England ; but the puritanical 
manners which then prevailed, having afforded him but a cold reception, he was 
on his way to Ireland, when at Chester he met with a young lady of the name of 
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his talent for music almost useless as a means of subsistence, for 
every peasant was a better musician than himself; but his skill 
in disputation still served his purpose, and the religious estab- 
lishments were equally hospitable. At length, curiosity being 
fully gratified, he resolved to retrace his steps towards his native 
home. He returned through France, as the shorter route, and 
as affording greater facilities to a pedestrian. He was lodged 
and entertained as formerly, sometimes at religious and learned 
establishments, and sometimes at the cottages of the peasantry, 
and thus, xvith the aid of his philosophy and his flute, he dis- 
puted and piped his way homewards. 

When Goldsmith arrived at Dover from France, it was about 
the breaking out of the war in iy55-6. Being unprovided with 
money, a new difficulty now presented itself, how to fight his 
way to the metropolis. His whole stock of cash could not 
defray the expense of the ordinary conveyance, and neither 
flute nor logic could help him to a supper or a bed. By some 
means or other, however, he contrived to reach London in safety. 
On his arrival he had only a few halfpence in his pocket. To 
use his own words, in one of his letters, he found himself 
« without friend, recommendation, money, or impudence ;» 
and, contrary to his usual habits, began to be filled with the 
gloomiest apprehensions. There was not a moment to be lost, 
therefore, in seeking for a situation that might afford him 
the means of immediate subsistence. His first attempt was. to 
get admission as assistant to a boarding-school or academy, 
but, for want of a recommendation, even that poor and painful 
situation was found difficult to be obtained. This difficulty 
appears also to have been nothing lessened bv bis stooping to 
make use of a feigned name. What his motives were for such 
a measure has never been fully explained ; but it is fair to 
infer, that his literary pride revolted at servitude, and perhaps, 
conscious that his powers would ultimately enable him to emerge 


Chaloner whom he married. Having afterwards conformed to the established 
church, he, through the interest of his wife’s family, obtained ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment in the diocese of Elphin. This gentleman was their lineal descendant. — 
Campbell's Biography of Goldsmith. 
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from his present obscurity, he was unwilling it should after* 
wards be known that he had occupied a situation so humble. 
Deceit and finesse, however, are at all times dangerous, be the 
motive for employing them ever so innocent ; and in the present 
instance our author found them productive of considerable 
embarrassment ; for, when the master of the school demanded 
a reference to some respectable person for a character, Gold- 
smith was at a loss to account for using any other name 
than his own. In this dilemma he wrote to Dr Radcliff, a mild 
benevolent man, who had been joint-tutor with his persecutor 
Wilder, in Trinity College, and had sometimes lectured the 
other pupils. Having candidly stated to the doctor the predica- 
ment in which he was placed, and explained the immediate object 
in view, he told him that the same post which conveyed this 
information would also bring him a letter of inquiry from the 
schoolmaster, to which it was hoped he would be so good as re- 
turn a favourable answer. It appears that Dr Radcliff promptly 
complied with this request, for Goldsmith immediately obtained 
the situation. We learn from Campbell’s Philosophical Survey 
of the South of Ireland, that our author’s letter of thanks to Dr 
Radcliff on that occasion was accompanied with a very interest- 
ing account of his travels and adventures. 

The employment of usher at an academy in London, is of 
itself a task of no ordinary labour ; but, independent of the 
drudgery and toil, it is attended with so many little irritating 
circumstances, that of all others it is perhaps a situation the 
most painful and irksome to a man of independent mind and 
liberal ideas. To a person of our author’s temper and habits, 
it was peculiarly distasteful. IIow long he remained in this 
situation is not well ascertained, but he ever spoke of it in 
bitterness of spirit. The very remembrance of it seemed to be 
gall and wormwood to him ; and how keenly he must have felt 
its mortification and misery, may be gathered from the satire 
with which it is designated in various parts of his works. The 
language which he has put into the mouth of the Wanderer’s 
cousin, when he applies to him for an ushership, is feelingly 
characteristic. « I,» said he, « have been an usher to a boarding- 
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school myself; and may I die by an anodyne necklace, but I 
had rather be an under-turnkey in Newgate ! I was up early 
and late : I was browbeat by the master, bated for my ugly face 
by the mistress, worried by the boys within, and never per- 
mitted to stir out to meet civility abroad. But, are you sure 
you are fit for a school ? Let me examine you a little. Have 
you been bred apprentice to the business?# — No.— « Then you 
won’t do for a school. Can you dress the boys’ hair?» — No. — 
« Then you won’t do for a school. Have you had the small- 
pox?)! — No. — « Then you won’t do for a school. Can you lie 
three in a bed?» — No. — u Then you will never do for a school. 
Have you got a good stomach ?» — Yes. — u Then you will by no 
means do for a school. No, sir: if you are for a genteel, easy 
profession, bind yourself seven years as an apprentice to turn a 
cutler’s wheel; but avoid a school by any means.n 

On another occasion, when talking on the same subject, our 
author thus summed up the misery of such an employment : — 
« After the fatigues of the day, the poor usher of an academy is 
obliged to sleep in the same bed with a Frenchman, a teacher of 
that language to the boys, who disturbs him every night, an 
hour perhaps, in papering and filleting his hair, and stinks worse 
than a carrion, with his rancid pomatums, when he lays his 
head beside him on his bolster.)) 

Having thrown up this wretched employment, he was obliged 
to cast about for one more congenial to his mind. In this, 
however, he again found considerable difficulty. His personal 
appearance and address were never prepossessing, but at that 
particular period were still less so from the thread-bare state of 
his wardrobe. He applied to several of the medical tribe, but 
had the mortification to meet with repeated refusals ; and on 
more than one occasion was jeered with the mimicry of his 
broad Irish accent. At length a chemist, near Fish-street-hill, 
took him into his laboratory, where his medical knowledge soon 
rendered him an able and useful assistant. Not long after this, 
however, accident discovered to him that his old friend and 
fellow-student, Dr Sleigh, was in London, and he determined, if 
possible, to renew his acquaintance with him. « It was Sunday,” 
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said Goldsmith, « when I paid him the first visit, and it is to be 
supposed I was dressed in my best clothes. Sleigh scarcely knew 
me ; such is the tax the unfortunate pay to poverty. However, 
when he did recollect me, I found his heart as warm as ever, 
and he shared his purse and his friendship with me during his 
continuance in London. » 

The friendship of Dr Sleigh 1 was not confined to the mere re- 
lief of our poet’s immediate wants, but showed itself in an anxious 
solicitude for his permanent success in life. Nobody better knew 
how to appreciate his talents and acquirements, and the accurate 
knowledge that Sleigh possessed of London qualified him to 
advise and direct the poet in his subsequent pursuits. Accord- 
ingly we find that Goldsmith, encouraged by his friend’s advice, 
commenced medical practitioner at Bankside, in Southwark, 
whence he afterwards removed to the Temple and its neighbour- 
hood. In Southwark it appears that his practice did not answer 
his expectations, but in the vicinity of the Temple he was more 
successful. The fees of the physician, however, were little, and 
that little, as is usual among the poorer classes, was very ill paid. 
He found it necessary, therefore, to have recourse likewise to 
his pen, and being introduced by Dr Sleigh to some of the 
booksellers, was almost immediately engaged in their service; — 
and thus, « with very little practice as a physician, and very little 
reputation as a poet,» as he himself expresses it, he made « a 
shift to live.n The peculiarities of his situation at this period 
are described in the following letter, addressed to the gentleman 
who had married his eldest sister. It is dated Temple Exchange 
Coffee-house, December 27, 1757, and addressed to Daniel Hod- 
son, Esq., at Lishoy, near Bailymahon, Ireland. 

« Dear Sir, — It may be four years since my last letters went to 
Ireland ; and from you in particular I received no answer, pro- 
bably because you never wrote to me. My brother Charles, 
however, informs me of the fatigue you were at in soliciting a 

1 This gentleman subsequently settled in Cork, his native city, and was rapidly 
rising into eminence in his profession, when he was cut off in the flower of his age 
by an inflammatory fever, which deprived the world of a fine scholar, a skilful phy- 
sician, and an honest man. 
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subscription to assist me, not only among my friends anti rela- 
tions, but acquaintance in general. Though my pride might 
feel some repugnance at being thus relieved, yet my gratitude can 
suffer no diminution. How much am I obliged to you, to them, 
for such generosity, or (why should not your virtues have the 
proper name) for such charity to me at that juncture. Sure I am 
born to ill-fortune, to be so much a debtor, and unable to repay. 
But to say no more of this : too many professions of gratitude are 
often considered as indirect petitions for future favours ; let me 
only add, that my not receiving that supply was the cause of my 
present establishment at London. You may easily imagine what 
difficulties I had to encounter, left as 1 was without friends, re- 
commendations, money, or impudence ; and that in a country 
where being born an Irishman was sufficient to keep me unem- 
ployed. Many in such circumstances would have had recourse 
to die friar’s cord, or the suicide’s halter. But, with all my 
follies, I had principle to resist the one, and resolution to combat 
the other. 

« I suppose you desire to know my present situation. As there 
is nothing in it at which I should blush,- or which mankind could 
censure, I see no reason for making it a secret. In short, by a 
very little practice as a physician, and a very little reputation as 
a poet, I. make a shift to live. Nothing is more apt to introduce 
us to the gates of the Muses than poverty ; but it were well for 
us if they only left us at the door — the mischief is, they some- 
times choose to give us their company at the entertainment, and 
wont, instead of being gentleman-usher, often turns master of 
the ceremonies. Thus, upon hearing I write, no doubt you 
imagine I starve ; and the name of an author naturally reminds 
you of a garret. In diis particular I do not think proper to un- 
deceive my friends. But whether I eat or starve ; live in a first 
floor, or four pair of stairs high, I still remember them with 
ardour ; nay, my very country comes in for a share of my affec- 
tion. Unaccountable fondness for country', this m atari in du pays, 
as the French call it ! Unaccountable, that he should still have 
an affection for a place, W'ho never received, when in it, above 
common civility ; who never brought any thing out of it, except 
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his brogue and his blunders. Surely my affection is equally ri- 
diculous with the Scotchman’s, who refused to be cured of the 
itch because it made him unco thoughtful o’ his wife and Lonnie 
Invcrar)'. But now to be serious ; let me ask myself what gives 
me a wish to see Ireland again? The country is a fine one, 
perhaps? No. — There are good company in Ireland? No. — The 
conversation there is generally made up of a smutty toast, or a 
bawdy song. The vivacity supported by some humble cousin, 
who bas just folly enough to earn his dinner. — Then, perhaps, 
there is more wit and learning among the Irish? Oh, Lord, no! 
There has been more money spent in the encouragement of the 
Podareen mare there in one season, than given in rewards to 
learned men since the time of Usher. All their productions in 
learning amount to perhaps a translation, or a few tracts in di- 
vinity ; and all their productions in wit to just nothing at all. — 
Why the plague, then, so fond of Ireland? Then, all at once, 
because you, my dear friend, and a few more, who are exceptions 
to the general picture, have a residence there. This it is that 
gives me all the pangs I feel in separation. 1 confess I carry 
this spirit sometimes to the souring the pleasures I at present 
possess. If I go to the opera, where Signora Columba pours out 
all the mazes of melody, I sit and sigh for Lishoy fireside, and 
Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good Night, from Peggy Golden. If 
I climb Flamslead-hill, than where nature never exhibited a 
more magnificent prospect, I confess it fine, but then I had rather 
be placed on the little mount before Lishoy gate, and there take 
in, to me, the most pleasing horizon in nature. Before Charles 
came hither, my thoughts sometimes found refuge from severe 
studies among my friends in Ireland. I fancied strange revo- 
lutions at home; but I find it was the rapidity pf my own motion 
that gave an imaginary one to objects really at rest. No alter- 
ations there. Some friends, he tells me, are still lean, but very 
rich ; others very fat, but still very poor. Nay, all the news I 
hear of you is, that you and Mrs Hodson sometimes sally out in 
visits among the neighbours, and sometimes make a migration 
from the blue bed to the brown. I could from my heart wish that 
you and she, and Lishoy and Ballymahon, and all of you, would 
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fairly make a migration into Middlesex; though, upon second 
thoughts, this might be attended with a few inconveniencies : 
therefore, as the mountain will not come to Mahomet, why 
Mahomet shall go to the mountain ; or, to speak plain English, 
as you cannot conveniently' pay me a visit, if next summer I can 
contrive to be absent six weeks from London, I shall spend three 
of them among my friends in Ireland. But first believe me, my 
design is purely to visit, and neither to cut a figure nor levy 
contributions, neither to excite envy nor solicit favour ; in fact, 
my circumstances are adapted to neither. I am too poor to be 
gazed at, and too rich to need assistance. 

u Yon see, dear Dan, how long I have been talking about 
myself; but attribute my vanity to my affection : as every' man 
is fond of himself, and I consider you as a second self, I ima- 
gine you will consequently be pleased with these instances of 
egotism. » 

Goldsmith then alludes to some concerns of a private nature, 
and concludes : 

« My dear sir, these things give me real uneasiness, and I could 
wish to redress them. But at present there is hardly a kingdom 
in Europe in which I am not a debtor. I have already discharged 
my most threatening and pressing demands, for we must be just 
before we can be grateful. For the rest I need not say, (you 
know I am), your affectionate kinsman.” 

The medical and literary pursuits of our author, though pro- 
ductive, at this period, of little emolument, gradually extended 
the sphere of his acquaintance. Several of his fellow-students at 
Edinburgh and Dublin were now resident in London, and, by 
degrees, he continued to renew the intimacy that had formerly 
subsisted between them. Some of them occasionally assisted 
him with their purse, and other? procured him the notice of the 
polite and the learned. Among the friendships thus agreeably 
renewed, there was one with a medical character,’ afterwards 
eminent in his profession, who used to give the following ac- 
count of our author’s first interview with him in London. 


' It is presumed that Dr Sleigh is meant 
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a From the time of Goldsmith’s leaving Edinburgh in the 
year 1754, I never saw him till the year 1706, when I was in 
London attending the hospitals and lectures : early in January 
he called upon me one morning before I was up, and on my en- 
tering the room I recognized my old acquaintance, dressed in a 
rusty full-trimmed black suit, with his pockets full of papers, 
which instantly reminded me of the poet in Garrick’s farce of 
Lethe. After we had finished our breakfast he drew from his 
pocket part of a tragedy, which he said he had brought for my 
correction. In vain I pleaded inability, when he began to read, 
and every part on which I expressed a doubt as to the propriety, 
was immediately blotted out. I then more earnestly pressed 
him not to trust to my judgment, but to take the opinion of 
persons better qualified to decide on dramatic compositions. 
He now told me that he had submitted his production, so far as 
he had written, to Mr Richardson, the author of Clarissa, on 
which I peremptorily declined offering another criticism on the 
performance. The name and subject of the tragedy have un- 
fortunately escaped my memory, neither do I recollect, with 
exactness, how much he had written, though I am inclined to 
believe that he had not completed the third act ; I never heard 
whether lie afterwards finished it. In this visit, I remember his 
relating a strange Quixotic scheme he had in contemplation, of 
going to decipher the inscriptions on the fVritten Mountains, 
though he was altogether ignorant of Arabic, or the language in 
which they might be supposed to be written. The salary of 
three hundred pounds per annum, which had been left for the 
purpose, was the temptation !» 

With regard to the sketch of a tragedy here alluded to, the 
piece never was completed, nor did he afterwards attempt any- 
thing in the same line. His project respecting the fVritten 
Mountains, was certainly an tindertaking of a most extravagant 
description ; but, if we consider how little qualified he was for 
such a task, it can hardly be supposed that the scheme ever 
entered seriously into his mind. It was not unusual with him 
to hazard opinions and adopt resolutions, without much consi- 
deration, and often without calculating the means to the end. 

VOL. 1. c 
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u Goldsmith,)) said Boswell, « had a more than common share 
of that hurry of ideas which we ofteu find in his countrymen. 
He was very much what the French call tin ctoundi, and from 
vanity and an eager desire of being conspicuous, wherever 
he was, he frequently talked carelessly, without knowledge of 
the subject, or even without thought.)) The extravagant 
scheme respecting the ff'ritten Mountains , however, seems soon 
to have given way to a more rational undertaking at home; 
and, notwithstanding our author’s boast, in his letter to Mr 
Hodson, of being « too rich to need assistance," we find him, 
about this time, induced to relinquish his medical practice, and 
undertake the management of the classical school at Peckliam. 
The master, Dr Milner, having been seized with a severe illness, 
was unable to attend to the duties of his charge ; and it had 
been necessary to procure a person, of classical attainments, to 
preside over the establishment, while deprived of his own sup- 
port. The son of the doctor liaving studied with Goldsmith at 
Edinburgh, knew his abilities as a scholar, and recommended 
him to his father as a person well qualified for the situation. 
Our author accordingly took charge of the school, and acquitted 
himself in the management so much to the satisfaction of his 
employer, that he engaged to procure a medical appointment 
for him under the East India Company. Dr Milner had consi- 
derable influence with some of the directors, and afterwards 
made good his promise, for, by his means, through the interest 
of the director Mr Jones, Goldsmith was appointed physician 
to one of the factories in India, in the year 1758. 

This appointment seems, for a while, to have filled the vivid 
imagination of our author with splendid dreams of futurity. 
The princely fortunes acquired by some individuals in the Indies 
flattered him with the hope of similar success ; and accordingly 
we find him bending his whole soul to the accomplishment of 
this new undertaking. The chief obstacle that stood in the way 
was the expense of his equipment for so long a voyage ; but his 
« Present State of Polite Literature in Europe » had been, for 
some time, preparing for the press ; and he seems to have relied 
that tineprofits of that work would afford the means of enabling 
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liini to embark. Proposals were immediately drawn up, anil 
published, to print the work by subscription. These he cir- 
culated with indefatigable zeal and industry. ,He wrote to his 
friends in Ireland to promote the subscription in that country, 
and, in the correspondence with them, he evinces the greatest 
anxiety for its success. In the following letter he explains his 
situation and prospects, and shows how much he had set his 
heart on the expedition to the East. It is without date, but 
written some time in 1738, or in the early part of 1709, and 
addressed to Mr Daniel Hodson, his brother-in-law. 

« Dear Sib, — You cannot expect regularity in one who is re- 
gular in nothing. Nay, were I forced to love you by rule, 1 
dare venture to say, I could never do it sincerely. Take me then 
with all my faults. Let me write when I please ; for you see I 
say what I please, and am only thinking aloud when writing to 
you. I suppose you have heard of my intentiou of going to the 
East Indies. The place of my destination is one of the factories 
on the coast of Coromandel, and I go iu the quality of physician 
and surgeon ; for which the Company lias signed my warrant, 
which has already cost me ten pounds. I must also pay fifty 
pounds for my passage, and ten pounds for my sea-stores ; and 
the other incidental expenses of my equipment will amount to 
sixty or seventy pounds more. The salary is but trifling, viz. 
one hundred pounds per annum ; but the other advantages, if a 
person be prudent, are considerable. The practice of the place, 
if I am rightly informed, generally amounts to not less than one 
thousand pounds per annum, for which the appointed physician 
has an exclusive privilege. This, with the advantages resulting 
from trade, with the high interest which money bears, viz. 
twenty per cent., are the inducements which persuade me to 
undergo the fatigues of the sea, the dangers of war, and the still 
greater dangers of the climate; which induce me to leave a place 
where I am every day gaining friends and esteem, and where 1 
might enjoy all the couveniencies of life. I am certainly wrong 
not to be contented with what I already possess, trifling as it is; 
for should I ask myself one serious question, What is it I want 
— what can I answer? My desires are as capricious as the big- 
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bellied woman’s who longed for a piece of her husband’s nose. 
I have no certainty, it is true ; but why cannot I do as some 
men of more merit, who have lived on more precarious terms ? 
Scarron used jestingly to call himself the Marquis of Quenault, 
which was the name of the bookseller that employed him : and 
why may not I assert my privilege and quality on the same 
pretensions ? Yet, upon deliberation, whatever airs I give myself 
on this side of the water, my dignity, I fancy, would be eva- 
porated before I reached the other. I know you have in 
Ireland a very indifferent idea of a man who writes for bread, 
though Swift and Steele did so in the earliest part of their lives. 
You imagine, I suppose, that every author by profession lives 
in a garret, wears shabby clothes, and converses with the 
meanest company. Yet I do not believe there is one single 
writer, who has abilities to translate a French novel, that does 
not keep better company, wear finer clothes, and live more 
genteelly, than many who pride themselves for nothing else in 
Ireland. I confess it again, my dear Dan, that nothing but the 
wildest ambition could prevail on me to leave the enjoyment of 
that refined conversation which I am sometimes permitted to 
partake in, for uncertain fortune, and paltry show. You can- 
not conceive how I am sometimes divided. To leave all that 
is dear to me gives me pain ; but when I consider I may possibly 
acquire a genteel independence for life ; when 1 think of that 
dignity which philosophy claims, to raise itself above contempt 
and ridicule ; when I think thus, I eagerly long to embrace 
every opportunity of separating myself from the vulgar, as 
much in my circumstances as I am already in my sentiments. 
I am going to publish a book, for an account of which I refer 
you to a letter which I wrote to my brother Goldsmith. Cir- 
culate for me among your acquaintance a hundred proposals, 
which I have given orders may be sent to you ; and if, in pur- 
suance of such circulation, you should receive any subscriptions, 
let them, when collected, be transmitted to Mr Bradley, who 
will give a receipt for the same. 
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« I know not how my desire of seeing Ireland, which had so 
long slept, has again revived with so much ardour. So weak 
is my temper, and so unsteady, that I am frequently tempted, 
particularly when low-spirited, to return home, and leave my 
fortune, though just beginning to look kinder. But it shall not 
be. In five or six years I hope to indulge these transports. I 
find I want constitution, and a strong steady disposition, which 
alone makes men great. I will, however, correct my faults, 
since I am conscious of them.n 

The following letter to Edward Mills, Esq. dated Temple 
Exchange Coffee-house, August 7, 1759, gives the title of the 
book he was about to publish, as stated in the foregoing letter. 

« Dear Sir, — You have quitted, I find, that plan of life which 
you once intended to pursue, and given up ambition for do-' 
mestic tranquillity. Were I to consult your satisfaction alone 
in this change, I have the utmost reason to congratulate your 
choice ; but when I consider my own, I cannot avoid feeling 
some regret, that one of my few friends has declined a pursuit 
in which he had every reason to expect success. The truth is, 
like the rest of the world, 1 am self-interested in my concern ; 
and do not so much consider the happiness you have acquired, 
as the honour I have probably lost in the change. I have often 
let my fancy loose when you were the subject, and have ima- 
gined you gracing the bench, or thundering at the bar; while 
I have taken no small pride to myself, and whispered all that 
I could come near, that this was my cousin. Instead of this, 
it seems you are contented to be merely a happy man ; to be 
esteemed only by your acquaintance; to cultivate your paternal 
acres ; to take unmolested a nap under one of your own haw- 
thorns, or in Mrs Mills’s bed-chamber, which, even a poet must 
confess, is rather the most comfortable place of the two. 

« But, however your resolutions may be altered with respect 
to your situation in life, I persuade rnyself they are unalterable 
with regard to your friends in it. I cannot think the world has 
taken such entire possession of that heart (once so susceptible of 
friendship), as not to have left a corner there for a friend or 
two ; but I flatter myself that I even have my place among the 
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number. This I have a claim to from the similitude of our dis- 
positions; or, setting that aside, 1 can demand it as my right by 
the most equitable law in nature, I mean that of retaliation; 
for indeed you have more than your share in mine. I am a 
man of few professions ; and yet this very instant I cannot avoid 
the painful apprehension, that my present profession ( which 
speaks not half my feelings,) should be considered only as a 
pretext to cover a request, as I have a request to make. No, 
my dear Ned, I know you are too generous to think so ; and you 
know me too proud to stoop to mercenary insincerity. I have 
a request, it is true, to make; but, as I know to whom I am a 
petitioner, I make it without diffidence or confusion. It is in 
short this : I am going to publish a book in London, entitled, 
« An Essay on the present State of Taste and Literature in Eu- 
rope.n Every work published here, the printers in Ireland 
republish there, without giving the author the least consider- 
ation for his copy. I would in this respect disappoint their 
avarice, and have all the additional advantages that may result 
from the sale of my performance there to myself. The book is 
now printing in London, and I have requested Dr Radcliff, 
Mr Lawder, Mr Bryanton, my brother Mr Henry Goldsmith, 
and brother-in-law Mr Hodson, to circulate my proposals among 
their acquaintance. The same request I now make to you ; and 
have accordingly given directions to Mr Bradley, bookseller in 
Dame-street, Dublin, to send you a hundred proposals. Whatever 
subscriptions, pursuant to those proposals, you may receive, 
when collected, may be transmitted to Mr Bradley, who will 
give a receipt for the money and be accountable for the books. 
I shall not, by a paltry apology, excuse myself for putting you 
to this trouble. Were I not convinced that you found more 
pleasure in doing good-natured things than uneasiness at being 
employed in them, I should not have singled you out on this 
occasion. It is probable you would comply with such a request, 
if it tended to the encouragement of any man of learning what- 
soever ; what then may not he expect who has claims of family 
and friendship to enforce his?n 

The same subjects are pursued in another and very interesting 
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letter, written in 1759, but subsequent to the foregoing, to his 
brother, the Rev. Henry Goldsmith. 

« Dear Sir, — Your punctuality in answering a man whose 
trade is writing, is more than I had reason to expect, and yet 
you see me generally fill a whole sheet, which is all the recom- 
pense I can make for being so frequently troublesome. The 
behaviour of Mr Mills and Mr Lawder is a little extraordinary. 
However, their answering neither you nor ine, is a sufficient 
indication of their disliking the employment which I assigned 
them. As their conduct is different from what I had expected, 
so I have made an alteration in mine. I shall the beginning of 
next month send over two hundred and fifty books , 1 which are 
all that I fancy can be well sold among you, and I would have 
you make some distinction in the persons who have subscribed. 
The money, which will amount to sixty pounds, may be left with 
Mr Bradley as soon as possible. I am not certain but I shall 
quickly have occasion for it. 1 have met with no disappoint- 
ment with respect to my East India voyage, nor are my resolu- 
tions altered ; though at the same time, I must confess it gives 
me some pain to think I am almost beginning the world at the 
age of thirty-one. Though I never had a day’s sickness since I 
saw you, yet I am not that strong active man you once knew me. 
You scarcely can conceive how much eight years of disappoint- 
ment, anguish, and Study, have worn me down. If I remember 
right, you are seven or eight years older than me, yet I dare 
venture to say, if a stranger saw us both, he would pay ine the 
honours of seniority. Imagine to yourself a pale, melancholy 
visage, with two great wrinkles between the eye-brows, with an 
eye disgustingly severe, and a big wig, and you may have a per- 
fect picture of my present appearance. On the other hand, 1 
conceive you as perfectly sleek and healthy, passing many a 
happy day among your own children, or those who knew you a 
child. Since I knew what it was to be a man, this is a pleasure I 
have not known. I have passed my days among a parcel of cool 
designing beings, and have contracted all their suspicious man- 
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ner in ray own behaviour. I should actually be as unfit for the 
society of my friends at home, as I detest that which I am obliged 
to partake of here. I can now neither partake of the pleasure 
of a revel, nor contribute to raise its jollity. I can neither laugh 
nor drink, have contracted a hesitating disagreeable manner 
of speaking, and a visage that looks ill-nature itself ; in short, 1 
have thought myself into a settled melancholy, and an utter 
disgust of all that life brings with it. Whence this romantic 
turn, that all our family are possessed with ? Whence this love 
for every place and every country but that in which we reside ? 
for every occupation but our own ? This desire of fortune, and 
yet this eagerness to dissipate ? I perceive, my dear sir, that I 
am at intervals for indulging this splenetic manner, and follow- 
ing my own taste, regardless of yours. 

u The reasons you have given me for breeding up your son a 
scholar, are judicious and convincing. I should, however, be 
glad to know for what particular profession he is designed. If 
he be assiduous, and divested of strong passions, (for passions in 
youth always lead to pleasure), he may do very well in your col- 
lege ; for it must be owned, that the industrious poor have good 
encouragement there, perhaps better than in any other in Eu- 
rope. But if he has ambition, strong passions, and an exquisite 
sensibility of contempt, do not send him there, unless you have 
no other trade for him except your own. It is impossible to con- 
ceive how much may be done by a proper education at home. 
A boy, for instance, who understands perfectly well Latin, 
French, arithmetic, and the principles of the civil law, and can 
write a fine hand, has an education that may qualify him for 
any undertaking. And these parts of learning should be care- 
fully inculcated, let him be designed for whatever calling he 
will. Above all things, let him never touch a romance or no- 
vel ; these paint beauty in colours more charming than nature, 
and describe happiness that man never tastes, flow delusive, 
how destructive are those pictures of consummate bliss ! They 
teach the youthful inind to sigh after beauty and happiness 
which never existed ; to despise the little good which fortune has 
mixed in our cup, by expecting more than she ever gave : and in 
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general, take the word of a man who has seen the world, and 
has studied human nature more by experience than precept ; 
take my word for it, I say, that books teach us very little of the 
world. The greatest merit in a state of poverty would only serve 
to make the possessor ridiculous ; may distress, but cannot re- 
lieve him. Frugality, and even avarice, in the lower orders of 
mankind, are true ambition. These afford the only ladder for 
the poor to rise to preferment. Teach, then, my dear sir, to 
your son thrift and economy. Let his poor wandering uncle’s 
example be placed before his eyes. I had learned from books to 
be disinterested and generous, before I was taught from expe- 
rience the necessity of being prudent. I had contracted the 
habits and notions of a philosopher, while I was exposing myself 
to the insidious approaches of cunning ; and often by being, even 
with my narrow finances, charitable to excess, I forgot the rules 
of justice, and placed myself in the very situation of the wretch 
who did not thank me for my bounty. When I am in the re- 
motest part of the world, tell him this, and perhaps he may im- 
prove from my example. But I find myself again falling into 
my gloomy habits of thinking. 

« My mother, I am informed, is almost blind : even though I 
had the utmost inclination to return home, under such circum- 
stances I could not ; for to behold her in distress, without a ca- 
pacity of relieving her from it, would add too much to my 
splenetic habit. Your last letter was much too short ; it should 
have answered some queries I made in my former. Just sit 
down as I do, and write forward till you have filled all your 
paper ; it requires no thought, at least from the ease with which 
my own sentiments rise when they are addressed to you : for, 
believe me, my head has no share in all I write ; my heart dic- 
tates the whole. Pray give my love to Bob Bryanton, and en- 
treat him, from me, not to drink. My dear sir, give me some 
account about poor Jenny . 1 Yet her husband loves her; if so, 
she cannot be unhappy. 

« I know not whether I should tell you — yet why should I 

1 Hit youngest sister, who had married unfortunately. 
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conceal* those trifles, or indeed any thing, from you ? There is a 
book 06 mine will be published iD a few days, the life of a very 
extraordinary man — no less than the great Voltaire. You know 
already by the title, that it is no more than a catchpenny. 
However, I spent but four weeks on the whole performance, for 
which I received twenty pounds. When published, I shall take 
some method of conveying it to you, unless you may think it 
dear of the postage, which may amount to four or five shillings. 
However, I fear you will not find an equivalence of amusement. 
Your last letter, I repeat it, was too short ; you should have given 
me your opinion of the design of the heroic-comical poem which 
I sent you : you remember I intended to introduce the hero of 
the poem as lying in a paltry alehouse. You may take the fol- 
lowing specimen of the manner, which I flatter myself is quite 
original. The room in which he lies, may be described some- 
what this way : — 


• The window, patch’d with paper, lent a ray, 

That feebly show’d the state in which he lay. 

The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread; 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 

The game of goose was there exposed to view. 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 

The seasons, framed with listing, found a place. 

And Prussia's monarch show’d his lamp-black face. 
Tbe mom was cold ; he views with keen desire 
A rusty grate unconscious of a fire ; 

An unpaid reckoning on the frieze was scored, 

And five crack’d tea-cups dress’d the chimney-board 


u And now imagine, after his soliloquy, the landlord to make 
his appearance, in order to dun him for the reckoning : — 

■ Not with that face, so servile and so gay, 

That welcomes every stranger that can pay ; 

With sulky eye he smoked the patient man, 

Then pull'd his breeches tight, and thus began, etc. 

« All this is taken, you see, from nature. It is a good remark 
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of Montaigne’s, that the wisest men often have friends, with 
whom they do not care how much they play the fooh Take 
inv present follies as instances of regard. Poetry is a much 
easier, and more agreeable species of composition than prose ; 
and could a man live by it, it were no unpleasant employment 
to be a poet. I am resolved to leave no space, though I should 
fill it up only by telling you, what you very well know already, 
I mean that I am your most affectionate friend and brother.” 
Notwithstanding the ardour with which our author at first 
prosecuted his intention of embarking for the Indies, we find 
soon after that he abandoned the design altogether, and applied 
himself with renewed vigour to literary pursuits. From what 
particular motive this expedition was given up, has never been 
accurately explained, but most likely it was owing to the imme- 
diate impracticability of raising an adequate sum for his equip- 
ment. Perhaps, however, a better reason may be found in the 
rapid change that took place in our author’s circumstances about 
this time, in consequence of the increased patronage he began 
to receive from the booksellers. No man had the art of display- 
ing with more advantage as a writer, whatever literary acquisi- 
tions he had made; and whatever he put his hand to as an author, 
he finished with such felicity of thought, and purity of expres- 
sion, that it almost instantly became popular. Hence the book- 
sellers were soon bound to him from interest, and the profits 
they derived from the ready sale of his productions became the 
guarantee of his constant employment. He had by this time 
published the « Bee, being Essays on the most interesting Sub- 
jects,!) also Essays and Tales in the British Magazine, afterwards 
collected and published in one volume, besides various criticisms 
in the newspapers and reviews, all of which were read with 
avidity by the public, and commended by the learned. His 
connexions with literary characters became consequently still 
more extended, and his literary prospects were rendered still 
more flattering ; and hence we may the more easily account for 
the change that took place in his mind with regard to his Indian 
appointment. { 

Our author’s toil in the service of the booksellers was now 
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exceedingly laborious. Independent of his contributions to 
newspapers and magazines, he wrote regularly for Mr Griffiths 
in the Monthly Review, from nine till two o’clock every day. 
His friend Dr Milner had introduced him to Griffiths, and this 
work was performed in consequence of a written agreement, 
which was to last for a year. The remuneration to be given on 
the part of Mr Griffiths, was board and lodging, and a hand- 
some salary; but it is probable Goldsmith found the drudgery 
too irksome, for at the end of seven or eight months the agree- 
ment was dissolved by mutual consent. When the “ Inquiry 
into the State of Polite Literature)! was published, Mr Newberry, 
the bookseller, who at that time gave great encouragement to 
men of literary talents, became one of our author’s chief pa- 
trons. For that gentleman he was now regularly engaged in 
writing or compiling a variety of minor pieces, and at the same 
time was introduced by his means as a writer in the Public 
Ledger, to which he contributed Chinese Letters, afterwards 
published under the title of «The Citizen of the World. » 

At this time also, Goldsmith wrote occasionally for the British 
Magazine and Critical Review, conducted by Dr Smollett. To 
that celebrated writer he was originally introduced in conse- 
quence of the taste and accuracy with which he had criticised a 
despicable translation of Ovid’s Fasti, by a pedantic school- 
master; though the intercourse between them does not appear 
to have been kept up for any considerable time, yet Goldsmith is 
said to have derived important advantages from the connexion. 
It is well known that the liberal soul of Smollett made bim the 
friend of every author in distress ; and it is generally under- 
stood that, for some time, he warmly interested himself in 
Goldsmith’s success. He not only recommended him to the 
patronage of the most eminent booksellers, but introduced him 
to the notice of the first literary characters. 

Notwithstanding the variety of our author’s literary labours, 
however, no decided improvement in his circumstances appears 
to have taken place till after the publication of his « Inquiry# 
4 ^ in 1759. At that time he had lodgings in Green-Arbour Court, 
Old Bailey ; and, that he must have occupied them rather on 
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principles of economy than from the excellence of their accom- 
modation, is proved by a little anecdote related by one of his 
literary friends. « I called on Goldsmith, at his lodgings,)) said 
he, « in March 1759, and found him writing bis « Inquiry » in a 
miserable, dirty-looking room, in which there was but one 
chair ; and when, from civility, he resigned it to me, he was 
himself obliged to sit in the window. While we were convers- 
ing together some one gently tapped at the door, and being de- 
sired to come in, a poor ragged little girl, of a very becoming 
demeanour, entered the room, and dropping a courtesy, said, 
‘ my mamma sends her compliments, and begs the favour of 
you to lend her a chamber-pot full of coals.’» 

Our author’s labours for the booksellers, though for some 
time unproductive of general literary fame, by degrees procured 
him the more substantial benefits of good living and commo- 
dious lodgings. He soon acquired extraordinary facility in 
compilation, and used to boast of the power of his pen in this 
way of procuring money. Accordingly, as early as 1761, we 
find him removed from Green- Arbour Court to Wine-Office 
Court in Fleet-street, where he occupied genteel apartments, 
received visits of ceremony, and sometimes gave entertainments 
to his literary friends. 

Among the distinguished characters to whom Goldsmith had 
been lately introduced, and with whom he now regularly asso- 
ciated, either from similarity of disposition or pursuits, the most 
remarkable in point of eminence was Dr Johnson. To a mind 
of the highest order, richly and variously cultivated, Johnson 
united a warm and generous disposition. Similar qualities, 
both of the head and the heart, were conspicuous in Goldsmith ; 
and hence, to use an expression of the Rambler himself, no two 
men were, perhaps, ever better formed to take to one another. 
The innate benevolence of heart which they mutually displayed 
first drew them together ; and so strong was the attraction, 
ultimately increased by respect for each other’s powers, that 
their friendship subsisted without interruption, and with un- 
diminished regard, for a period of fourteen years. It has 
been injudiciously remarked, that this connexion was unfor- 
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tunate for the reputation of Goldsmith, and that, in the lite- 
rary circles of the time, « he seldom appeared but as a foil to 
the Giant of Words.a On the contrary, however, the inter- 
course that subsisted between these eminent men, would rather 
appear to have been productive of the finest illustration of their 
respective characters ; and such was the strength of their mutual 
attachment, that it seems to have been the study of each to em- 
bellish and exalt the character of the other. Besides, Johnson 
was the giant of intellect as well as the giant of words, and it 
is absurd to suppose, that, in the display of his extraordinary 
powers, he would ever require a foil to heighten their effect. 
Goldsmith, it is true, seemed sometimes, as it were, to took up 
to the great moralist, but it was rather with affection than with 
dread, more with the spirit of emulation than the despair of 
equal excellence. And, on the other hand, in no single instance 
do we find that Johnson ever looked down upon Goldsmith as 
inferior to himself : the reverse, indeed, is much more frequently 
the case ; for the uniform tendency of his remarks on the ge- 
nius and writings of our author, is to hold him up as the 
brightest literary ornament of his time. Long before his fame 
was established with the public, Johnson had justly appreciated 
his talents, and in a conversation with Boswell, concluded with 
asserting, that « Goldsmith was one of the first men then exist- 
ing as an author.)) 

It has not been ascertained by whom Johnson and our author 
were originally introduced to one another, but it is generally 
understood that their intimacy commenced in the beginning of 
1761. On the 3 1 st of May, that year, we find Johnson, for the 
first time, at a supper in Goldsmith’s lodgings, in Wine-Office 
Court, along with a number of literary friends. Dr Percy, af- 
wards Bishop of Dromore, was one of the party invited, and 
being intimate with the great lexicographer, was requested to 
call at his chambers and take him along with him. When 
walking together to the poet’s lodging, Percy was struck with 
the unusual spruceness of Johnson’s appearance in the studied 
neatness of his dress : he had on a new suit of clothes, a new hat, 
and a wig nicely powdered ; and in the tout ensemble of his ap- 
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parel there was a degree of smartness, so perfectly dissimilar to 
his ordinary habits and appearance, that it could not fail to 
prompt an inquiry on the part of his companion, as to the 
cause of this transformation. « Why, sir,» said Johnson, « I hear 
that Goldsmith, who is a very great sloven, justifies his disregard 
of cleanliness and decency, quoting my practice, and I am de- 
sirous this night to show him a better example. » 

The connexion betwixt our author and Johnson was hence- 
forth more closely cemented by daily association. Mutual com- 
munication of thought begot mutual esteem, and as their inter- 
course increased, their friendship improved. Nothing could 
have been more fortunate for Goldsmith. A man of his open 
improvident disposition was apt to stand in need of the assis- 
tance of a friend. The years, wisdom, and experience of John- 
son, rendered his advice of the highest value, and from the 
kindness and promptitude with which he undertook and per- 
formed good offices, he might always be securely relied on in 
cases of difficulty or distress. It was not long before the im- 
providence of our author produced embarrassment in his cir- 
cumstances, and we find the illustrious moralist the prompt and 
affectionate Mentor of his imprudent friend. The sums which 
he was now receiving as a writer, might naturally be supposed 
to have been at least equal to his wants, and more than suffi- 
cient to have kept him out of debt. But Goldsmith's affections 
were so social and generous, that when he had money he gave 
it most liberally away. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
if w'e find him soon after this period in distress for money, and 
even under arrest for his rent. He had just put tlie finishing 
stroke to his Vicar of Wakefield w hen the arrest took place, and 
was obliged to send for his friend Johnson to raise money by a 
sale of the manuscript. 

Our author’s situation, on this occasion, having been mis- 
stated, it may be proper to give an authentic detail of it as nar- 
rated by Johnson himself. 

« I received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith 
that he was in great distress, and as it was not in his power to 
come to me, begging that I would come to him as soon as pos- 
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siblc. I sent him a guinea, anil promised to coine to him directly. 
I accordingly went.as soon as I was dressed, and found that his 
landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a 
violent passion : I perceived that he had already changed my 
guinea, and had a bottle of Madeira and a glass before him. 
I put the cork into the bottle, desired he would be calm, and 
began to talk to him of the means by which he might be extri- 
cated. lie then told me that lie had a novel ready for the press, 
which he produced to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit; 
told the landlady I should soon return ; and having gone to a 
bookseller sold it for sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith the 
money, and he discharged his rent, not without rating his land- 
lady in a high tone for having used him so ill.» 

Mr Newberry was the person with whom Johnson thus bar- 
gained for the « Vicar of Wakefield. » The price agreed on was 
certainly little for a work of such merit ; but the author’s name 
was not then conspicuously known to the public, and the pur- 
chaser took the whole risk on himself by paying the money 
down. So unconscious was he of the real worth of his pur- 
chase, and so little sanguine of its success, (hat he kept the 
manuscript by him for a long time after. Indeed, it was not 
till the author’s fame had been fully established by the publica- 
tion of his ii Traveller, ii that the publisher ventured to put the 
ii Vicar of Wakefield » to the press ; and then he reaped the two- 
fold advantage arising from the intrinsic merit of the work, and 
the high character of its author. When Boswell, some years 
afterwards, remarked to Johnson, that there had been too little 
value given by the bookseller on this occasion : « No, sir,« said 
he, ii the price was sufficient when the hook was sold ; for then 
the fame of Goldsmith had not been elevated, as it afterwards 
was, by his u Traveller ;n and the bookseller had such faint 
hopes of profit by his bargain, that he kept the manuscript hy 
him a long time, and did not publish till after the u Traveller n 
had appeared. Then, to be sure, it was accidentally worth 
more money. Had it been sold after the « Traveller, » twice as 
much money would have been given for it, though sixty guineas 
was no mean price. The bookseller had the advantage of Gold- 
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smith’s reputation from the « Traveller » in the sale, though 
Goldsmith had it not in selling the copy.” 

After the sale of this novel, Goldsmith and Mr Newberry 
became still more closely connected. We find him, in 1763, in 
lodgings at Canonbury House, Islington, where he laboured 
assiduously for that gentleman, in the revisal and correction 
of various publications ; particularly, « The Art of Poetry,» in 
2 vols. iamo ; a « Life of Beau Nash,» the famous king of Bath ; 
a republication of his own letters, originally written in the 
character of a Chinese Philosopher, and contributed to the Pub- 
lic Ledger, a newspaper of which Kelly was at that time the 
editor. These were now collected and given to the public in 
2 vols. iamo, under the title of « The Citizen of the World. » 
Of all his productions, prompted by necessity, and written on 
the spur of the moment, this collection of letters is entitled to 
the praise of supereminent merit. Few works exhibit a nicer 
perception, or more delicate delineation of life and manners. 
Wit, humour, and sentiment, pervade every page; the vices and 
follies of the day are touched with the most playful and divert- 
ing satire; and English characteristics, in endless variety, are 
hit off with the pencil of a master. They have ever maintained 
their currency and reputation, and are ranked among the clas- 
sical productions of the British muse. 

Nearly about the same time, or early in 1764, a selection of 
all his fugitive pieces, originally contributed to various maga- 
zines, were collected and published for his own benefit, in one 
volume, under the title of « Essays. » These, in their general scope 
and tendency bear some analogy to the letters of the Chinese 
Philosopher. The manner is still happier than the matter, 
though that too is excellent; and our author appears to have 
been prompted to their republication, in consequence of the 
liberal use that was surreptitiously made of them by the ma- 
gazines and other fugitive repositories of the day. In a hu- 
morous preface which accompanied the volume, he took notice 
of that circumstance, and vindicates his claim to the merit as 
well as the profit of his own productions. « Most of these 
Essays, » said he, « have been regularly reprinted two or three 
VOL. I. D 
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times a-year, and conveyed to the public through the channel of 
some engaging compilation. If there be a pride in multiplied 
editions, I have seen some of my labours sixteen times re- 
printed, and claimed by different parents as their own. I have 
seen them flourished at the beginning with praise, and signed 
at the end with the names of Philantos, Philalcthes, Philaleu- 
theros, and Philanthropos. These gentlemen have kindly stood 
sponsors to my productions; and to flatter me more, have always 
passed them as their own. It is time, however, at last to vindi- 
cate my claims ; and as these entertainers of the public, as they 
call themselves, have partly lived upon me for some years, let 
me now try if I cannot live a little upon myself. I would desire, 
in this case, to imitate that fat man, whom 1 have somewhere 
heard of in a shipwreck, who, when the sailors, pressed by 
famine, were taking slices from his posteriors to satisfy their 
hunger, insisted, with great justice, on having the first cut for 
himself.n The rapidity with which the first impression of tltis 
little volume was disposed of, greatly surpassed the expectations 
of its author. Since that time, few books have gone through a 
greater variety of editions. 

It has been somewhere remarked, that Goldsmith was a plant 
of slow growth ; and perhaps there may be some truth in the 
observation, in so far as regards public applause. He had now 
been seven years a writer, and, notwithstanding the variety of 
his labours, had produced little, except his « Inquiry « and 
ii Citizen of the World , n to distinguish him from the herd of 
authors by profession. With the public he was generally known 
as a mau of letters, but as such not very remarkably distin- 
guished ; and it was frequently observed, that though his pub- 
lications were much read, they w r ere not greatly talked of. With 
the characteristic irritability of genius, conscious of its powers 
and jealous of its reward, Goldsmith used to fret under the 
pangs of neglected merit, and to repine at the slow progress of 
public opinion. 

No votary of the muses w r as ever more emulous of fame ; and, 
with his accustomed simplicity, he was careless of concealing 
his impatience to obtain it. Various anecdotes of his fretful 
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anxiety for applause have been recorded in different publica- 
tions, but the most authentic is one of rather a ludicrous de- 
scription, noticed by Mr Boswell. Conversing with Dr Johnson 
one day on the difficulty of acquiring literary oelebrity, « Ah,» 
said he, in a tone of distress, « the public will never do me 
justice ; whenever I write any thiug, they make a point to know 
nothing about it.» On another occasion, when Boswell was pre- 
sent, <• I fear,» said Goldsmith, « I have come too late into the 
world ; Pope and other poets have taken up the places in the 
temple of Fame, and as few at any period can possess poetical 
reputation, a man of genius can now hardly acquire it.» And in 
the same querulous tone of despondency he addresses his brother, 
in the dedication to his u Traveller :» u Of all kinds of ambi- 
tion, as things are now circumstanced, perhaps that which pur- 
sues poetical fame is the wildest. What from the increased re- 
finement of the limes, from the diversity of judgment produced 
by opposing systems of criticism, and from the more prevalent 
divisions of opinion influenced by party, the strongest and hap- 
piest efforts can expect to please but in a very narrow circle.)) 
A short time, however, proved to our author how fallacious 
were his fears. In less than a year the publication of his « Tra- 
veller » placed him at the head of the poets of his time. 

The outline of this beautiful poem had been sketched during 
our authors residence in Switzerland, and part of it, as noticed 
in the dedication, had been addressed from that country to his 
brother Henry in Ireland. Diffident of its merit, and fearful of 
its success, lie kept it by him in its original crude state for several 
years, and it was not till he had been strongly encouraged by the 
high opinion expressed of it by Dr Johnson, that he was at last 
induced to prepare it for the press. For two years previous to its 
publication, while toiling at other W'Orks for bread, his choicest 
hours are said to have been devoted to the revisal and correc- 
tion of this poem, and, if report may be believed, no poem was 
ever touched and retouched by its author with more painful and 
fastidious care. When he thought at length that it had received 
the highest possible finishing, it was committed to the press, and 
came out early in i"65. It was hailed with delight by all ranks, 
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celebrity and patronage followed tlie applause with which it 
was received, and Goldsmith, so far as regarded fame, was at 
last at the height of his ambition. 

The great moral object of the « Traveller!) is to reconcile man 
with his lot. The poet maintains that happiness is equally distri- 
buted among mankind, and that a different good, either furnished 
by nature or provided by art, renders the blessings of all nations 
even. In pursuing his subject he takes an imaginary station on 
the Alps, and passes his view over the countries that lie spread 
out beneath him, noticing those only, however, through which 
the author had personally travelled. 

lie draws a picture of each in succession, describing from his 
own observation their scenery and manners. He enumerates 
their advantages, and contrasts their various pursuits, — « wealth, 
commerce, honour, liberty, content, » — showing that each fa- 
vourite object, when attained, runs into excess, and defeats itself 
by bringing with it its own peculiar evil. He proceeds to show, 
that contentment is more frequently to be found in a meagre 
mountain soil and stormy region, than in a genial climate and 
luxuriant country ; for labour produces competence, and cus- 
tom inures to hardship, while ignorance renders the rugged 
peasant calm and cheerful under a life of toil and deprivation. 
But the poet makes a distinction between mere content and 
happiness. If the wants of barren states are few, and their 
wishes limited, their enjoyments are in like manner circum- 
scribed ; for every want becomes a source of pleasure when 
gratified. Their virtues partake also a similar dearth, and their 
morals, like their pleasures, are scanty, coarse, and low. 

For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unalter d, unimproved, the manners run; 

And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

.Some sterucr virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit like falcons cowering on the nest; 


But all the gentler morals, such as play 

Through life’s more cultured walks, and charm the way, 

These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 
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The poet comes at length to the conclusion, that happiness 
centres in the mind, that it depends upon ourselves, and is 
equally to be enjoyed in every country and under every govern- 
ment; for, even in regions of tyranny and terror, wher*; unjust 
laws oppress, and cruel tortures are inflicted, these evils rarely 
find their way into the hallowed seclusion of a domestic circle. 

In this poem, we may particularly remark a quality which 
distinguishes the writings of Goldsmith ; it perpetually presents 
the author to our minds. lie is one of the few writers who are 
inseparably identified with their works. We think of him in 
every 'page ; we grow intimate with him as a man, and learn to 
love him as we read. A general benevolence glows throughout 
this poem. It breathes the liberal spirit of a true citizen of the 
world. And yet how beautifully does it inculcate and illustrate 
that local attachment, that preference to native land, which, in 
spite of every disadvantage of soil or climate, pleads so elo- 
quently to every bosom ; which calls out with maternal voice 
from the sandy desert or the stormy rock, appealing irresistibly 
to the heart in the midst of foreign luxuries and delights, and 
calling the wanderer home. 

When the « Travellers was published, Dr. Johnson wrote a 
review of it for one of the journals, and pronounced it the finest 
poem that had appeared since the time of Pope. This was no 
cold praise, for the versification of Pope was at that time the 
model for imitation ; his rules were the standard of criticism, 
and the u Essay on Mann was placed at the head of didactic 
poetry. The fame of Goldsmith was now firmly established ; 
and he had the satisfaction to find, that it did not merely rest on 
the authority of the million, for the learned and the great now 
deemed themselves honoured by his acquaintance. 

His poem was frequently the subject of conversation among 
the literary circles of the time, and particularly in that circle 
which used to assemble at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds. On 
one occasion it was remarked among the company at Sir Joshua’s, 
that « the ‘Traveller’ had brought Goldsmith into high reputa- 
tion.)) — « Yes,» said Mr Langton, u and no wonder ; there is not 
one bad line in that poem, not one of Dryden’s careless verses. » 
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Sin Joshua. — I was glad to hear ( diaries Fox sav, it was one 
of the finest poems in the English language. 

« Lakgtok. — Why were you glad? You surelv had no doubt 
of it before. 

cc Dr Johnson. — No: the merit of the « Traveller, » is so well 
established, that Mr Fox’s praise cannot augment it, nor his cen- 
sure diminish it. 

cc Sin Joshua. — But his friends may suspect they had too great 
a partiality for him. 

cc Johnson. — Nay, sir, it cannot be so ; for the partiality of his 
friends was always against him.» 

Goldsmith, however, was not permitted to enjoy the fame 
he had acquired without experiencing also the detraction that 
generally attends successful genius. The envy of some and the 
jealousy of others, especially among the minor candidates for 
poetical fame, was speedily awakened by the applause bestowed 
on his poem. Unable to deny the merit of the jterformance, 
they strove to detract from the merit of its author, by ascribing 
the chief part of it to the friendly muse of Dr Johnson. This 
question has since been finally settled. In the year 1783, Dr 
Johnson, at the request of Mr Boswell, marked with a pencil all 
the lines he had furnished, which are only line 420th, 

To stop too fearful, and too faiut to go; 

and the concluding ten lines, except the last couplet but one, 
printed in italic. 

llow small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ; 

Still to ourselves in every place consign'd. 

Our own felicity we make or find ; 

With secret course, which no loud storms auuoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy; 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel , 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel,* 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 

‘ Goldsmith in this couplet mentions Luke as a person well known, and superficial 
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Johnson added, « these are all of which I can he sure.n They 
bear indeed but a very trifling proportion to the whole, which 
consists of four hundred and thirty-eight verses. The truth in 
this case seems to be, that the report had its origin in the avowed 
fact of the poem having been submitted to Johnson’s friendly 
revision before it was sent to the press. 

Goldsmith, though now universally known and admired, and 
enabled to look forward to independence at home, appears still 
to have retained a strong tincture of his original roving disposi- 
tion. He had long entertained a design of penetrating into the 
interior parts of Asia, to investigate the remains of ancient 
grandeur, learning, and manners; and when Lord Bute became 
prime minister at the accession of George the Third, this desire 
was more strongly excited by the hope of obtaining some por- 
tion of the royal bounty, then so liberally dispensed by that 
nobleman in pensions and benefactions to men of learning and 
genius. That he might be enabled to execute this favourite pro- 
ject, he resolved on making a direct application to the premier 
for pecuniary assistance, and the sanction of Government ; but, 
die better to ensure success, he previously drew up and pub- 
lished in the Public ledger, an ingenious essay on the subject, in 
which the advantages of such a mission were stated with much 
ability and eloquence. Our poor author, however, was then but 
litde known, and not having distinguished himself by any 
popular literary effort, his petition or memorial was thrown 
aside unnoticed or neglected. Perhaps it was fortunate for lite- 
rature that it so happened. Goldsmith, with all his genius and 
taste as a writer, was but little versed in the arts ; and it is ex- 
tremely questionable whether he was qualified to accomplish the 

readers have passed il over quite smoothly ; while those of more attention have been 
as much perplexed by Luke , as by Lydiat in • The Vanity of Human Wishes.- 
The truth is, that Goldsmith himself was in a mistake. In the « Respublica Hunrja- 
rica,- there is an account of a desperate rebellion in the year t5t4, headed by two 
brothers of the name of Zeck, George and Luke. "When it was quelled, George, 
and not Luke, was punished, by his head being encircled with a red-hot iron crown : 
• Corona candcscente ferrea coronatur .» The same severity of torture was exercised 
on the Earl of Athol, one of the murderers of James I. of Scotland. 
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task which he had proposed to himselfi The opinion of his 
friend, Dr Johnson, who so well knew and appreciated the ex- 
tent of his acquirements, may he given as decisive of such a 
question. In a conversation with Mr Boswell, the latter re- 
marked, that our author had long a visionary project of some 
time or other going to Aleppo, when his circumstances should 
be easier, in order to acquire a knowledge, as far as might be, of 
any arts peculiar to the East, and introduce them into Britain ;n 
to which Johnson rejoined, « of all men, Goldsmith is most unfit 
to go out on such an inquiry ; for he is yet ignorant of such arts as 
we ourselves already possess, and consequently could not know 
what would be accessions to our present stock of mechanical 
knowledge: sir, he would bring home a grinding-harrow, and 
think he had furnished a wonderful improvement. » Goldsmith, 
however, seems never to have been conscious ol the deficiency of 
his own powers for such an undertaking. His passion for travel 
was never extinguished ; and notwithstanding the neglect with 
which his application for ministerial patronage had been treated, 
his design of penetrating to the East frequently revived. Even 
after the publication of the « Traveller, » as formerly remarked, 
though engaged in several literary undertakings, this design was 
still predominant; and had it not been for his characteristic 
simplicity or carelessness, or perhaps his propensity to practi- 
cal blundering, an opportunity was now thrown in his way 
that might have enabled him to fulfil his most sanguine expec- 
tations. 

Among the distinguished characters of the day which the 
merit of the « Traveller » had attached to its author, either as 
patrons or friends, Lord Nugent (afterwards Earl of Glare) was 
conspicuous in point of rank ; and his lordship, not satisfied 
with his own personal notice and friendship, warmly recom- 
mended him to his friends in power, particularly to the Earl 
(afterwards Duke) of Northumberland, then lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. That nobleman, on the recommendation of Lord 
Nugent, had read several of Goldsmith's productions, and being 
charmed with the elegance of their style, expressed a desire to 
extend his patronage to their author. After his lordship’s re- 
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turn from Ireland, in 1765, he communicated his intentions to 
Dr Percy, who was related to the family of Northumberland, 
and by his means an interview took place between the poet and 
the peer. Of this visit to his lordship, Goldsmith used to give 
the following account : « I was invited by my friend Percy to 

wait upon the duke, in consequence of the satisfaction he had ■ 
received from the perusal of one of. my productions. I dressed 
myself in the best manner I could, and, after studying some 
compliments I thought necessary on such an occasion, proceeded 
to Northumberland-house, and acquainted the servants that I 
had particular business with the duke. They showed me into 
an ante-chamber, where, after waiting some time, a gentleman 
very elegantly dressed made his appearance. Taking him for the 
duke, I delivered all the fine things I had composed, in order to 
compliment him on the honour he had done me; 'when, to my 
great astonishment, he told me 1 had mistaken him for his mas- 
ter, who would see me immediately. At that instant the duke 
came into the apartment, and I was so confounded on the occa- 
sion, that I wanted words barely sufficient to express the sense 
I entertained of the duke’s politeness, and went away exceed- 
ingly chagrined at the blunder I had committed. » 

In the embarrassment which ensued from this awkward mis- 
take, our author’s eastern project, for which he had intended to 
have solicited his lordship’s patronage, was totally forgotten, 
and the visit appears to have been concluded without even a 
hint as to this great object of his wishes. 

Sit John Hawkins, in his « Life of Dr Johnson , » has noticed 
and commented on the circumstances attending this interview, 
with peevishness and ill-humour, u Having one day,» says he, « a 
call to wait on the late Duke, then Earl of Northumberland, I 
found Goldsmith waiting for an audience in an outer room: 1 
asked him what had brought him there; he told me, an invita- 
tion from his lordship. I made my business as short as I could, 
and as a reason, mentioned that Dr Goldsmith was waiting with- 
out. The earl asked me if I was acquainted with' him? I told 
him I was, adding what I thought was likely to recommend 
him. I retired, and stayed in the outer room to take him home. 
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Upon his coming out, 1 asked hint the result of this conversa- 
tion. « His lordship, n said he, « told me he had read mv poem, 
meaning the ‘Traveller,’ and was much delighted with it; that 
he was going lord-lieutenant to Ireland, and that, hearing I was 
a native of that country, he should be glad to do inc any kind- 
ness.') « And what did you answer,)) asked I, « to this gracious 
offer?» — 11 Why," said he, « I could say nothing but that I had a 
brother there, a clergyman, that stood in need of help: as for 
myself, I have no dependence on the promises of great men ; I 
look to the booksellers for support; they are my best friends, 
and I am not inclined to forsake them for others.)) — «Thus,» 
continues Sir John, udid this idiot in the affairs of the world 
trifle with his fortunes, and put back the hand that was held out 
to assist him !» — In a worldly point of view, theconduct of Gold- 
smith on this occasion was undoubtedly absurd ; but those who 
have generous dispositions will be pleased with such a charac- 
teristic instance of his well-kuown simplicity and goodness of 
heart. A benevolent mind will discover in the recommendation 
of a brother, to the exclusion of himself, a degree of disinte- 
restedness, which, as it is seldom to be met with, is the more to 
be admired. 

Though Goldsmith thus lost the only good opportunity that 
had offered for obtaining Government patronage for his in- 
tended eastern expedition, it must be admitted, to the honour 
of the Duke of Northumberland, that when the plan was after- 
wards explained to him at a distant period, he expressed his re- 
gret that he had not been made acquainted with it earlier ; for 
he could at once have placed the poet on the Irish establish- 
ment, with a sufficient salary to enable him to prosecute his re- 
searches, and would have taken care to have had it continued to 
him during the whole period of his travels. From this time our 
poet, though he sometimes talked of his plan, appears to have 
for ever relinquished the design of travelling into Asia. 

Independent of every consideration of interest or ambition, 
the introduction of Goldsmith to a nobleman of such high rank 
as the Karl of Northumberland, was a circumstance sufficiently 
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gratifying to a mind fond of distinction. In fact, the vanity of 
our poet was greatly excited by the honour of the interview with 
his lordship: and, fora considerable time after, it was much the 
subject of allusion and reference in his conversation. One of 
those ingenious executors of the law, a bailif, having come to 
the knowledge of this circumstance, determined to turn it to his 
advantage in the execution of a writ which he had against the 
poet for a small debt. He wrote Goldsmith a letter, stating that 
he was steward to a nobleman who was charmed with reading 
his last production, and had ordered him to desire the doctor to 
appoint a place where he might have the honour of meeting 
him, to conduct him to his lordship. Goldsmith swallowed the 
bait without hesitation; he appointed the British Coffee-house, 
to which he was accompanied by his friend Mr Hamilton, the 
proprietor and printer of the Critical Review, who in vain re- 
monstrated on the singularity of the application. On entering 
the coffee-room, the bailif paid his respects to the poet, and de- 
sired that he might have the honour of immediately attending 
him. They had scarcely entered Pall-Mall, on their way to his 
lordship, when the bailif produced his w-rit, to the infinite asto- 
nishment and chagrin of our author. Mr Hamilton, however, 
immediately interfered, generously paid the money, and re- 
deemed the poet from captivity. 

Soon after the publication of the « Traveller, » Goldsmith 
appears to have fixed his abode in the Temple, where he ever 
afterwards resided. His apartments were first in the library 
staircase, next in the King’s-Bench-walk, and ultimately at N° 2, 
in Brick-court. Here he had chambers in the first floor, elegantly 
furnished, and here he was often visited by literary friends, dis- 
tinguished alike by their rank, talents, and acquirements. In 
the number of those with whom he now associated, and could 
rank among his friends, he was able to exhibit a list of the most 
eminent and conspicuous men of the time, among whom may 
be particularized the names of Burke, Fox, Johnson, Percy, 
Beynolds, Garrick, Colman, Dyer, Jones, Boswell, and Beau- 
clerk, with the Lords Nugent and Charlemont. The mention of 
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these names naturally calls up the recollection of the famous 
Literary Club of which Goldsmith was one of the earliest mem- 
bers, and of which the conversational anecdotes, reported by 
Mr Boswell, have contributed to give so much interest to the 
pages of that gentleman’s biography of Johnson. As our author 
continued a member of this select society from its foundation 
till his death, and shone as one of its most conspicuous orna- 
ments, some account of its institution, and a notice of the 
names of its members till the present time, all of whom have 
more or less figured in the literary or political world, may not 
be unacceptable to many of our readers. 

This literary association is said by Mr Boswell to have been 
founded in 176/1, but Dr Percy is of opinion that its institution 
was not so early. Sir Joshua Reynolds had the merit of being 
the first to suggest it to Dr Johnson and Mr Burke; and they 
having acceded to the proposal, the respective friends of these 
three were invited to join them. The original members, there- 
fore, as they stand on the records of the society, were Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,' Dr Johnson, Mr Edmund Burke, Dr Nugent,’ Mr 
Beauclerk, Mr Langton, Dr Goldsmith, Mr Chamier, and Sir 
John Hawkins; and to this number there was added soon after- 
wards Mr Samuel Dyer. 3 It existed long without a name, but 
at the funeral of Mr Garrick became distinguished by the title 
of the Literary Club. The members met and supped together 
one evening in every week, at the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard-street, 
Soho. Their meetings commenced at seven ; and by means of 

* Neither Sir Joshua nor Sir John Hawkins had then been knighted, nor had John- 
son been presented with his diploma of IX. D. ; but both here and on other occa- 
sions the parties are noticed by tlieir most common appellations. 

2 This gentleman was a physician, father of Mr Burke’s wife ; not the Dr Nugent 
who published some volumes of travels, and several philosophical works, for whom 
he has been sometimes mistaken. The above Dr Nugent was a very amiable mau, 
and highly respected by his contemporaries. 

3 This gentleman was one of the intimate friends of Mr Burke, who i user led in 
the public papers the following character of him at the time of his death, which 
happened on Monday, September i 4 , 1772 : 

« On Monday morning died at his lodgings in Castle- street, Leicester Fields, 
Samuel Dyer, Esq. Fellow of the Royal Society He was a mau of profound and 
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the inexhaustible conversational powers of Johnson, Burke, and 
Beauclerk, their sittings were generally protracted till a pretty 
late hour. It was originally intended that the number of mem- 
bers should be made up to twelve, but for the first three or four 
years it never exceeded nine or ten ; and it was understood that 
if even only two of these should chance to meet, they would be 
able to entertain one another for the evening. 

About the beginning of 1768, the attending or efficient mem- 
bers were reduced to eight; first by the secession of Mr Beau- 
clerk, who became estranged by the gayer attractions of more 
fashionable clubs; and next by the retirement of Sir John 
Hawkins. 

Soon after this it was proposed by Dr Johnson to elect a sup- 
ply of new members, and to make up their number to twelve, 
the election to be made by ballot, and one black ball to be suf- 
ficient for the exclusion of a candidate. The doctor’s proposal 
was immediately carried into effect by the election of Sir Robert 
Chambers, Dr Percy, and the late George Colman ; and these 
three were introduced as new members on Monday evening, 
February 1 5 , 1768. Mr Beauclerk having desired to be restored 
to the society, was re-elected about the same time. 

From this period till 1 772 the club consisted of the same mem- 
bers, and its weekly meetings w T ere regularly continued every 
Monday evening till December that year,' when the night of 
meeting was altered to Friday. Shortly afterwards there were 
no less than four vacancies occasioned by death. These were 
supplied, first by the Earl of Charlemont and David Garrick, 
who were elected on the 12th of March, 1773; and next by Mr 

general erudition ; and his sagacity and judgment were fully equal to the extent of 
his learning. His mind was candid, sincere, benevolent; his friendship disinterested 
and unalterable. The modesty, simplicity, and sweetness of his manners, rendered 
his conversation as amiable as it was instructive, and endeared him to those few 
who had the happiness of knowing intimately that valuable unostentatious man ; 
and his death is to them a loss irreparable. » 

Mr Dyer was held in high estimation for his erudition by Dr Johnson, but we 
know' not of any literary work in which he was concerned, except that he corrected 
and improved the translation of Plutarch’s Lives, by Dryden and others, when it was 
revived by Tonson. 
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(afterwards Sir William) Jones and Mr Boswell, the former of 
whom was elected on the 2d, and the latter on the 3 oth of April 
following. In adverting to the election of Mr Garrick, it mav 
not be deemed impertinent to notice an error on the part of 
Sir John Hawkins, in his u Life of Johnson.*) Speaking of that 
gentleman’s wish to become a member of the club, u Garrick, » 
says the knight, « trusted that the least intimation of a desire to 
come among us would procure him a ready admission ; but in 
this he was mistaken. Johnson consulted me upon it; and w hen 
I could find no objection to receiving him, exclaimed, « he will 
disturb us by his buffoonery !» and afterwards so managed mat- 
ters, that he was never formally proposed, and by consequence 
never admitted. 

In justice both to Mr Garrick and Dr Johnson, Mr Boswell has 
rectified this mis-statement. « The truth is,» says he, 11 that not 
very long after the institution of our club, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was speaking of it to Garrick: ‘I like it much (said the latter); 
1 think I shall be of you.’ When Sir Joshua mentioned this to 
Dr Johnson, he was much displeased with the actor’s conceit. 
‘ He ’ll be of us (said Johuson), how does he know we will permit 
him? The first duke in England lias no right to hold such lan- 
guage.’ However, when Garrick was regularly proposed some 
time afterwards, Johnson, though he had taken a momentary 
offence at his arrogance, warmly and kindly supported him; 
and he was accordingly elected, was a most agreeable member, 
and continued to attend our meetings to the time of his death.n 
This statement, while it corrects the inaccuracy of Sir John, 
affords also a proof of the estimation in which the Literary Glub 
was held by its own members, and the nicety that might be op- 
posed to the admission of a candidate. The founders appear to 
have been somewhat vain of the institution, both as unique in its 
kind, and as distinguished by the learning and talent of its mem- 
bers. Dr Johnson, iu particular, seems to have had a sort of pa- 
ternal anxiety for its prosperity and perpetuation, and on many 
occasions exhibited almost as jealous a care of its purity and re- 
putation as of his own. Talking of a certain lord one day, a 
man of coarse manners, but a man of abilities and information, 
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n I don’t say,» continued Johnson, u he is a man I would set at 
the head of a nation, though perhaps he may be as good as 
the next prime minister that conies : hut he is a man to be at 
the head of a club, I don’t say our club, for there is no such 
club.n On another occasion, when it was mentioned to him by 
Mr Beauclerk that Dr Dodd had once wished to be a member of 
the club, Johnson observed, « I should he sorry indeed if any 
.of our club were hanged ;» and added, jocularly, « I will not say 
but some of them deserve it,” alluding to their politics and reli- 
gion, which were frequently in opposition to his own. Hut the 
high regard in which the doctor held this association was most 
strikingly evinced in the election of Mr Sheridan. In return 
for some literary civilities received from that gentleman while 
he had as yet only figured as a dramatist, Johnson thought the 
finest compliment he could bestow would be to procure his elec- 
tion to the Literary . Club. When the ballot was proposed, 
therefore, he exerted his influence, and concluded his recom- 
mendation of the candidate by remarking, that « he who has 
written the two best comedies of his age, is surely a consider- 
able man.” Sheridan had accordingly the honour to be elected. 
The importance thus attached by its members to this celebrated 
club, seems justified by time and public opinion. No associa- 
tion of a like kind has existed, and retained its original high 
character, for so long a period ; and none has ever been com- 
posed of men so remarkable for extraordinary talent. 

In 1774* an accession of new members was added by the 
election of the Hon. Charles James Fox, Sir Charles Bunbury, 
Dr George Fordyce, and George Steevens, Esq.; and this brings 
the annals of the club down to the death of Goldsmith. Either 
then, or soon after, the number of the members was increased 
to thirty; and, in 1776, instead of supping once a-week, they 
resolved to dine together once a-fortnight during the sitting of 
Parliament; and now the meetings take place every other Tues- 
day at Parsloe’s, in St James’s-street. It is believed, that this in- 
crease in the number of the members, originally limited to 
twelve, took place in consequence of a suggestion on the part of 
our author. Conversing with Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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one day, Goldsmith remarked, « that lie wished for some addi- 
tional members to the Literary Club, to give it an agreeable 
variety ; for (said he) there can be nothing new among us ; we 
have travelled over one another’s minds.n Johnson, however, 
did not like the idea that his mind could be travelled over or 
exhausted, and seemed rather displeased ; but Sir Joshua thought 
Goldsmith in the right, observing, that « where people have 
lived a great deal together, they know what each of them will 
say on every subject. A new understanding, therefore, is de- 
sirable; because, though it may only furnish the same sense 
upon a question which would have been furnished by those with 
whom we are accustomed to live, yet this sense w ill have a dif- 
ferent colouring; and colouring is of much effect in every thing 
else as well as painting.»' 


' From tlic institution of the Literary Club to tlic present lime, it is believed that 
llie following is a correct list of the members : — 


* Lord Ashburton (Dunning). 

* Sir Joseph Hanks. 

* Marquis of Bath. 

* Dr Barnard, Bishop of Kilaloe. 

* MrTopham Beauclerk. 

* Sir Charles Blagden. 

* Mr Boswell. 

* Sir Charles Bunbury. 

* Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 

* Richard Burke (bis son). 

* Dr Burney. 

* Sir Robert Chambers. 

Mr Chamier. 

* Earl of Charlemont. 

* George Colman. 

Mr Courtney. 

Dr Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury. 

* Mr Dyer. 

* Lord Elliot. 

* Rev. Dr Farmer. 

* Dr George Fordyce. 

* Right Hon. C. J. Fox. 

* David Garrick. 

* Mr Gibbon. 

_ 


Dr Goldsmith. 

Sir William Hamilton. 

Sir John Hawkins. 

Dr Hiuchliffc, Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough. 

Dr Johnson. 

Sir William Jones. 

Mr Langton. 

Duke of Leeds. 

Earl Lucan. 

Earl Macartney. 

Mr Malone. 

Dr Marlay, Bishop of Clonfert. 

Dr Nugent. 

Hon. Frederick North (now F.arl 
of Guilford). 

Earl of Upper Ossory. 

Viscount Palmerston. 

Dr Percy, Bishop of Dromore. 
Major Rrnnel. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Sir W. Scott (now Lord Slowell). 
Mr R. B. Sheridan. % 

Dr Shipley, Bishop of St Asaph. 
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In a society thus composed of men distinguished for genius, 
learning, and rank, where the chief object of the institution 
was social and literary enjoyment, it is certainly interesting to 
know what kind of intellectual sauce was usually served up to 
give a zest to their periodical suppers. Happily, Mr Boswell has 
supplied such a desideratum ; and as a fair specimen of the nu- 
merous conversations which he has reported of the members, it 
may not be unamusing to our readers to be presented with part 
of the discussion which took place at the time of his own election 
in April, 1773, and a full report of the sitting of the club on the 
24th of March, 1775. This we do with the more pleasure, on 
account of the first discussion being in some sort illustrative of 
the character and writings of our author. 

« On Friday, April 3 o,» says Mr Boswell, « I dined with Dr 
Johnson at Mr Beauclerk’s, where were Lord Charlemont, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and some more members of the Literary Club, 
whom he had obligingly invited to meet me, as I was this even- 
ing to be balloted for as candidate for admission into that dis- 
tinguished society. Johnson had done me the honour to pro- 
pose me, and Beauclerk was very zealous for me. 

« Goldsmith being mentioned, Johnson said, ‘It is amazing 
how little Goldsmith knows. He seldom cotpes where he is not 


Dr Adam Smith. 

Earl Spencer. 

Mr William Lock, jun. 

Mr George Ellis. 

Lord Minto. 

* Dr French Lawrence. 

* Dr Horsley, Bishop of St Asaph. 
Henry Vaughan, M.D. 

* Mr George Stecvens. 

* Mr Agmendesham Vesey. 

* Dr Warren. 

* Dr Joseph Warton. 

* Rev. Thomas Warton. 


Right Hon. William Windham. 
Right Hon. George Canning. 

Mr Marsden. 

Right Hon. J. H. Frere. 

Right Hon. Thos. Grenville. 

Rev. Dr Vincent, Dean of West- 
minster. 

Right Hon. Sir William Grant, Mas- 
ter of the Rolls. 

Sir George Staunton. 

Mr Charles Wilkins. 

Right Hon. William Drummond. 


The members whose names are distinguished by an asterisk in the foregoing list 
have all paid the debt of nature. Among those who survive, it is generally under- 
stood that the spirit of the original association is still preserved. 
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more ignorant than any one else.’ Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘ Yet 
there is no man whose company is more liked.’ Johnson, * To 
be sure, sir. When people find a man, of the most distinguished 
abilities as a writer, their inferiour while he is with them, it must 
be highly gratifying to them. What Goldsmith comically says of 
himself is very true, he always gets the better when he argues 
alone; meaning, that he is master of a subject in his study, and 
can write well upon it ; but when he comes into company grows 
confused, and unable to talk. Take him as a poet, his « Travel- 
ler!) is a very fine performance; ay, and so is his « Deserted Vil- 
lage, » were it not sometimes too much theechoofhis « Traveller, n 
Whether, indeed, we take him as a poet, as a comic writer, or as 
a historian, he stands in the first class.’ Boswell, ‘ A historian ! 
my dear sir, you will not surely rank his compilation of the 
Roman History with the works of other historians of this age?’ 
Johnson, ‘ Why, who is before him? 1 Boswell, * Hume, Robert- 
son, Lord Lyttelton.’ Johnson (his antipathy to the Scotch be- 
ginning to rise), ‘I have not read Hume; but, doubtless, Gold- 
smith’s History is better than the verbiage of Robertson, or the 
foppery of Dalrymple.’ Boswell, ‘ Will you not admit the su- 
periority of Robertson, in whose History we find such penetra- 
tion, such painting? 1 Johnson, ‘ Sir, you must consider how 
that penetration and that painting are employed. It is not 
history; it is imagination. He who describes what he never 
saw, draws from fancy. Robertson paints minds as Sir Joshua 
paints faces in a history-piece : he imagines a heroic countenance. 
You must look upon Robertson’s work as romance, and try it 
by that standard. History it is not. Besides, sir, it is the great 
excellence of a writer to put into his book as much as his book 
will hold. Goldsmith has done this in his History. Now Robert- 
son might have put twice as much into his book. Robertson is 
like a man who has packed gold in wool: the wool takes up 
more room than the gold. No, sir, I always thought Robertson 
would be crushed by his own weight — would be buried under 
liis own ornaments. Goldsmith tells you shortly all you want 
to know ; Robertson detains you a great deal too long. No man 
will read Robertson’s cumbrous detail a second time; but Gold- 
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smith’s plain narrative will please again and again. I would say 
to Robertson what an old tutor of a college said to one of his 
pupils: « Read over your compositions, and wherever you meet 
with a passage which you think is particularly fine, strike it out.» 
Goldsmith’s abridgment is better than that of Lucius Floras or 
Eutropius ; and I will venture to say, that if you compare him 
with Vertot, in the same places of the Roman History, you will 
find that he excels Vertot. Sir, he has the art of compiling, and 
of saying every thing he has to say in a pleasing manner. He 
is now writing a Natural History, and will make it as entertaining 
as a Persian tale.’ 

«I cannot dismiss the present topic (continues Mr Boswell) 
without observing, that Dr Johnson, who owned that he often 
talked for victory, rather urged plausible objections to Dr Robert- 
son’s excellent historical works in the ardour of contest, than 
expressed his real and decided opinion ; for it is not easy to sup- 
pose, that he should so widely differ from the rest of the literary 
world. 

« Johnson, ‘ I remember once being with Goldsmith in West- 
minster Abbey. While we surveyed the Poet’s-Corner, I said to 
him, — 

Foraitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis, ' 

When we got to Temple-Bar he stopped me, pointed to the heads 
upon it, and slily whispered me, — 

Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis.' 1 

u Johnson praised John Bunyan highly. ‘ His « Pilgrim’s 
Progress » has great merit, both for invention, imagination, and 
the conduct of the story ; and it has had the best evidence of its 
merits, the general and continued approbation of mankind. 
Few books, I believe, have had a more extensive sale. It is re- 
markable, that it begins very much like the poem of Dante ; yet 
there was no translation of Dijnte when Bunyan wrote. There 
is reason to think that he had read Spenser.’ 

* Ovid, de Art. Amand. 1. iii. 5. i3. 

1 In allusion to Dr. Johnson’s sup{>osed political principles, and perhaps his own. 

E. 
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« A proposition which had been agitated, that monuments to 
eminent persons should, for the time to come, be erected in St 
Paul’s Church as well as in Westminster Abbey, was mentioned ; 
and it was asked, who should be honoured by having his monu- 
ment first erected ? Somebody suggested Pope. Johnson, ‘ Why, 
sir, as Pope was a Roman Catholic, I would not have his to be 
first. I think Milton’s rather should have the precedence. I 
think more highly of him now than I did at twenty. There is 
more thinking in him and Butler than in any of our poets.’ 

« The gentlemen (continues Mr Boswell) now went away to 
their club, and I was left at Beauclerk’s till the fate of my elec- 
tion should be announced to me. I sat in a state of anxiety, 
which even the charming conversation of Lady Di Beauclerk 
could not entirely dissipate. In a short time I received the 
agreeable intelligence that I was chosen. I hastened to the place 
of meeting, and was introduced to such a society as can seldom 
be found. Mr Edmund Burke, whom I then saw for the first 
time, and whose splendid talents had long made me ardently 
wish for his acquaintance ; Dr Nugent, Mr Garrick, Dr Gold- 
smith, Mr (afterwards Sir William) Jones, and the company 
with whom I had dined. Upon my entrance, Johnson placed 
himself behind a chair, on which he leaned as on a desk or 
pulpit, and, with humorous formality, gave me a charge, point- 
ing out the conduct expected from me as a member of this 
club.D 

The next conversational specimen given by Mr Boswell, is of 
the discussion which took place at the meeting of March, 
1775. « Before Johnson came in, we talked of. Jb is 'fJpurney to 

the Western Islands,’ and of hi; coming away 1‘wiihwg to be- 
lieve the second sight,’ which seemed to excite some ridicule. I 
was then so impressed with the truth of many of die stories of 
which I had been told, that Larowed my conviction, saying, 
‘lie is only willing to believeq I do' believe. The evidence is 
enough for me, though not fpr his great mind. What will not 
fill a quart bottle will fill a pint bottle. I am filled with belief.’ 

‘ Are you,’ said Colman, ‘ then cork it up.’ 

ul found bis ‘Journey Uhe common topic of conversation in 
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London at this time, wherever I happened to be. At one of 
Lord Mansfield’s formal Sunday evening conversations, strangely 
called levees, his Lordship addressed me, 4 We have all been read- 
ing your Travels, Mr Boswell.’ I answered, 4 I was but the humble 
attendant of Dr Johnson.’ The Chief-Justice replied, with that 
air and manner which none who ever heard or saw him can 
forget, ‘ He speaks ill of nobody but Ossian.’ 

u Johnson was in high spirits this evening at the club, and 
talked with great animation and success. He attacked Swift, as 
he used to do upon all occasions : 4 The « Tale of a Tub » is so 
much superiour to his other writings, that we can hardly believe 
he was the author of it: there is in it such a vigour of mind, 
such a swarm of thoughts, so much of nature, and art, and 
life.’ I wondered to hear him say of 4 Gulliver’s Travels ,’ 4 When 
once you have thought of big and little men, it is very easy to 
do all the rest.’ I endeavoured to make a stand for Swift, and 
tried to rouse those who were much more able to defend him ; 
but in vain. Johnson at last, of his own accord, allowed very 
great merit to the inventory of articles found in the pocket of 
4 the Man Mountain,’ particularly the description of his watch, 
which it was conjectured was his god, as he consulted it upon 
all occasions. He observed, that 4 Swift put his name to but 
two things (after he had a name to put), the « Plan of the 
Improvement of the English Language, » and the last « Drapier’s 
Letters.*) ’ 

uFrom Swift there was an easy transition to Mr Thomas 
Sheridan. Johnson, 4 Sheridan is a wonderful admirer of the 
tragedy of Douglas, and presented its author with a gold medal. 
Some years ago, at a Coffee-house in Oxford, I called to him 
« Mr Sheridan, Mr Sheridan, how came you to give a gold medal 
to Home, for writing that foolish play?» This, you see, was 
wanton and insolent ; but I meant to be wanton and insolent. 
A medal has no value but as a stamp of merit. And was Sheri- 
dan to assume to himself the right of giving that stamp? )f 
Sheridan was magnificent enough to bestow a gold medal as an 
honorary reward of dramatic excellence, he should have re- 
quested one of the universities to choose the person on whom it 
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should be conferred. Sheridan had no right to give a stamp of 
merit : it was counterfeiting Apollo’s coin.’ » 

Now that Goldsmith had acquired fame as a poet of the first 
rank, and was associated with the wit and talent that belctoged to 
this celebrated club, his publisher, Mr Newberry, thought he 
might venture to give « The Vicar of Wakefield » to the world. 
It was accordingly brought out in 1766, and not only proved 
a most "lucrative speculation for the bookseller, but brought a 
fresh accession of literary celebrity to its author. Notwith- 
standing the striking merit of this work, it is a fact not less sin- 
gular than true, that the literary friends to whom Goldsmith 
submitted it for criticism, before publication, were divided in 
opinion as to the probability of its success ; and it is still more 
singular that Dr Johnson himself should have entertained 
doubts on the subject. It has been asserted, that the publisher 
put it to press in the crude state in which he found it, when 
the bargain was made with Johnson for the manuscript ; but 
such a conclusion is obviously erroneous. Goldsmith was at 
that time on the best terms with Newberry, and engaged in the 
completion of various minor pieces for him ; and as the fame of 
the one as well as the profit of the other were equally at stake 
on the success of the performance, it is exceedingly improbable 
that both author and publisher should be regardless of such 
revisal and correction as was clearly for the benefit of both. 
That Goldsmith did alter and revise this work before publica- 
tion, may be gathered from a conversation which took place 
between Johnson and Mr. Boswell. ■■ <1 Talking of a friend of 
ours,» says the latter, « who associated with persons of very dis- 
cordant principles and characters, I said he was a very universal 
man, quite a man of the world. » <1 Yes, sir,» said Johnson, « but 
one may be so much a man of the world, as to be nothing in 
the world. I remember a passage in Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ which he was afterwards fool enough to expunge; 
‘ I do not love a man who is zealous for nothing.' » Boswell, « That 
was a fine passage.)) Johnson, « Yes, sir; there was another fine 
passage which he struck out : ‘ tVhen I was a young man, being 
anxious to distinguish myself I was perpetually starting new pro- 
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positions; but I soon gave this over ; for l found that generally what 
was new was false.' » 

The « Vicar of Wakefield » has long been considered one of 
the most interesting tales in our language. It is seldom that a 
story presenting merely a picture of common life, and a detail 
of domestic events, so powerfully affects the reader. The irre- 
sistible charm this novel' possesses, evinces how much may be 
done, without the aid' of extravagant incident, to excite the 
imagination and interest the feelings. Few productions of the 
kind afford greater amusement in the perusal, and still fewer 
inculcate more impressive lessons of morality. Though wit and 
humour abound in every page, yet in the whole volume there 
is not one thought injurious in its tendency, nor one sentiment 
that can offend the chastest ear. Its language, in the words of 
an elegant writer, is what « angels might have heard and virgins 
told.n In the delineation of his characters, in the conduct of 
his fable, and in the moral of the piece, the genius of the author 
is equally conspicuous. The hero displays with unaffected sim- 
plicity the most striking virtues that can adorn social life : sin- 
cere in his professions, humane and generous in his disposition, 
he is himself a pattern of the character he represents. The 
other personages are drawn with similar discrimination. Each 
is distinguished by some peculiar feature; and the general 
grouping of the whole has this particular excellence, that not 
one could be wanted without injuring the unity and beauty of 
the design. The drama of the tale is also managed with equal 
skill and effect. There are no extravagant incidents, and no 
forced or improbable situations ; one event rises out of another 
in the same easy and natural manner as flows the language of 
the narration ; the interest never flags, and is kept- up to the last, 
by the expedient of concealing the real character of Burchell. 
But it is the moral of the work which entitles the author to 
the praise of supereminent merit in this species of writing. No 
writer has arrived more successfully at the great ends of a 
moralist. By the finest examples, he inculcates the practice of 
benevolence, patience in suffering, and reliapcc on the provi- 
dence of God. 
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A short time after the publication of the « Vicar of Wake- 
Held,)) Goldsmith printed his beautiful ballad of the « Hermit. » 
His friend Dr Percy had published, in the same year, « Iieliques 
of Ancient English Poetry ;» and as the « Hermit » was found to 
bear some resemblance to a tale in that collection, entitled « The 
Friar of Orders Gray,» the scribblers of the time availed them- 
selves of the circumstance to tax him with plagiarism. Irritated 
at the charge, he published a letter in the St James’s Chronicle, 
vindicating the priority of his own poem, and asserting that the 
plan of the other must have been taken from his. It is probable, 
however, that both poems were taken from a very ancient bal- 
lad in the same collection, beginning u Gentle Heardsman.n 
Our author had seen and admired this ancient poem, in the 
possession of Dr Percy, long before it was printed ; and some of 
the stanzas he appears, perhaps undesignedly, to have imitated 
in the « Hermit, » as the reader will perceive on examining the 
following specimens : — 

FROM THE OLD BALLAD. 

And grew soe coy and nice to please. 

As women’s lookes are often soe, 

He might not kisse, nor hand forsouthe. 

Unless I willed him soe to doe. 

Thus being wearyed with delayes. 

To see 1 pittyed not his greeffe, 

He gott him to a secret! place. 

And there hee dyed without releeffe. 

And for his sake these weeds I weare, 

And sacrifice my tender age ; 

And every day I ’ll beg my bread. 

To undergoe this pilgrimage. 

Thus every day I fast and pray. 

And ever will doe till I dye ; 

And gett me to some secrett place ; 

For soe did hee, and soe will I. 


I 
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FIIOM THE HERMIT. 

For still 1 tried each fickle art. 

Importunate and vain ; 

And while his passion touch’d my heart, 

I triumph’d in his pain. 

Till, quite dejected by my scorn. 

He left me to my pride ; 

And sought a solitude forlorn. 

In secret, where he died. 

Rut mine the sorrow, mine the fault. 

And well my life shall pay; 

I 'll seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 

And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

I 'll lay me down aud die ; 

Twas so for me that Edwin did. 

And so for him will I. 

i • 

There has been an attempt, in later days, to cast a doubt upon 
the title of Goldsmith to the whole of this poem. It has been 
asserted that the u Hermit >■ was a translation of an ancient 
French poem entitled « Raimond and Angeline.n The pretended 
original made its appearance in a trifling periodical publication, 
entitled ** The Quiz.n It bears internal evidence of being in. 
reality an imitation of Goldsmith’s poem. The frivolous source 
of this flippant attack, and its transparent falsity, would have 
caused it to pass unnoticed here, had it not keen made a matter 
of grave discussion in some periodical journals. To enter into a 
detailed refutation would be absurd. 

The poem of « The Hermit » was at first inscribed to the Coun- 
tess (afterwards Duchess) of Northumberland, who had shown a 
partiality for productions of this kind, by patronizing Percy’s 
« Hcliques of Ancient English Poetry.n This led to a renewed 
intercourse with the duke, to whom we have already narrated 
Goldsmith's first visit; but the time had gone by when his grace 
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could have been politically useful, and we do not know that 
our author reaped any other advantage from the notice that 
nobleman took of him, than the gratification of being recognized 
by a man of the duke’s high rank as a literary friend. 

This distinguished peer and his duchess were accustomed to 
spend part of each summer at Bath ; and one year, after their 
return to London, her grace related to Dr Percy, with consi- 
derable humour, the following occurrence, characteristic of our 
author’s occasional abstraction of mind. On one of the parades 
at Bath, the duke and Lord Nugent had hired two adjacent 
houses. Goldsmith, who was then resident on a visit with the 
latter, one morning walked up into the duke’s dining-room, as 
he and the duchess were preparing to sit down to breakfast. In 
a manner the most free and easy he threw himself on a sofa ; 
and, as he was then perfectly known to them both, they in- 
quired of him the Bath news of the day. But perceiving him to 
be rather in a meditative humour, they rightly guessed there 
was some mistake, and endeavoured, by easy and cheerful con- 
versation to prevent his becoming embarrassed. When break- 
fast was served up, they invited him to stay and partake of it; 
and then poor Goldsmith awoke from his reverie, declared he 
thought he had been in the house of his friend Lord Nugent, and 
with confusion hastily withdrew; not, however, till the good- 
humoured duke and duchess had made him promise to dine 
with them. 

, Something akin to this incident, is the well-known blunder 
committed by our author during a conversation with the Earl 
of Shelbourne. One evening, while in company with this no- 
bleman, Goldsmith, after a variety of conversation, fell into a 
fit of musing. At last, as if suddenly recovering from his ab- 
straction, he addressed his lordship abruptly in this manner ; — 
u My lord, I have often wondered why every body should call 
your lordship Malagrida ; for Malagrida, you know, was a very 
good man.n The well-bred peer only replied to this awkward 
compliment by a smile, and the heedless poet went on totally 
unconscious of his error. It was afterwards remarked by Dr 
Johnson, that this mistake of Goldsmith was only a blunder in 
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emphasis, and that the expression meant nothing more than, u 1. 
wonder they should use Malagrida as a term of reproach. » 

About this period, or perhaps a little earlier, Goldsmith, in 
addition to the apartments he- occupied in the Temple, took a 
country-house on the Edgeware-road, in conjunction with a 
Mr Bott, one of his literary friends, for the benefit of good air,, 
and the convenience of retirement. To this little mansion he 
gave the jocular appellation of Shoemaker’s Paradise, the archi- 
tecture being in a fantastic style, after the taste of its original 
possessor, who was one of the craft. Here lie began and 
finished one of his most pleasing and successful compilations, 
a « History of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman 
to his Son.n This little work was at first published anonymously, 
and was very generally ascribed to the pen of Lord Lyttelton. 
That nobleman then held some rank in the world of letters, and 
as the chief feature in thegperformance was an easy elegance 
of language, without much -depth of thought, or investigation, 
the public were the more wasily betrayed into a belief that it 
was the work of his lordship. It had likewise the honour to be 
ascribed to the Earl of Orrery, and some other noble authors 
of that period. That it was really the production of Gold- 
smith, however, was soon afterwards generally known ; a cir- 
cumstance which, in all probability, greatly enhanced its value 
in the estimation of the world. Few books have had a more 
extensive sale or wider circulation. 

The fame our author had now acquired as a critic, a novelist, 
and a poet, prompted him to adventure in the drama. His first 
effort produced uThe Good-natured Man.» This comedy was 
offered to Garrick, to be brought out at his theatre of Drury- 
Lane ; but after much fluctuation between doubt and en- 
couragement, with his customary hesitation and uncertainty, 
he at length declined it. The conduct of Garrick in this in- 
stance was the more surprising, as the piece had been read 
and applauded in manuscript by most of the author’s literary 
friends, and had not only the sanction of Burke’s critical judg- 
ment, but Johnson himself had engaged to write the prologue. 
Colman, the manager of Covent-Garden Theatre, was, however. 
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not so scrupulous; especially when he found it presented under 
such patronage. It was therefore agreed that it should be 
produced at his theatre ; and it was represented there for the 
first time on the 19th of January, 1768. Contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the author and his friends, it did not meet with 
unqualified applause ; and though it kept possession of the stage 
nine nights, it was finally withdrawn. The peculiar genius of 
its author was apparent in the ease and elegance of the dialogue, 
and throughout the whole there were many keen remarks on 
men and manners ; but the piece was deficient in stage-effect. 
The Bailif scene, in particular, was generally reprobated, 
though the characters were well drawn. This scene was after- 
wards greatly abridged. Whatever were the faults of the piece 
as a whole, it was admitted that many of the parts r possessed 
great comic effect, and these were highly applauded. The part 
of Croaker, in particular, was allot^d to be excellent. It was 
admirably supported by Shuter, the most popular comedian of 
his day. The drollery of his manner while reading the incen- 
diary letter in the fourth act, and his expression of the different 
passions by which he was agitated, were so irresistibly comical, 
that he brought down thunders of applause. Goldsmith him- 
self was so overcome with the acting of Shuter, that he expressed 
his delight before the whole company, assuring him that « he 
had exceeded his own idea of the character, and that the fine 
comic richness of his colouring made it almost appear as new 
to him as to any other person in the house. » Dr Johnson 
furnished the prologue, and publicly declared, that in his 
opinion uThe Good-natured Mann was the best comedy that had 
appeared since «The Provoked Husband.n He dwelt with much 
complacency on the character of Croaker, and averred that 
none equal to it in originality had for a long time been ex- 
hibited on the stage. Goldsmith used to acknowledge, that 
for his conception of this character he was indebted to Johnson’s 
Suspirius in the « Rambler. » That of Honeywood, in its undis- 
tinguishing benevolence x bears some resemblance to his own. 
uThe Good-natured Man »„ has undoubtedly great merits and 
though deficient in effect for the stage, will always be a -fa- 
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vourite in the closet. Mr Cumberland remarks, that it « has 
enough to justify the good opinion of its literary patrons, and 
secure its author against any loss of reputation ; for it has the 
stamp of a man of talents upon it, though its popularity with 
the audience did not quite keep pace with the expectations that 
were grounded on the fiat it had antecedently been honoured 
with.* Short as its career was, however, its author, by the sale 
of the copy, and the profits of his three nights, acquired not 
less than five hundred pounds, — a sum which enabled him to 
enlarge his domestic establishment, and improve his style of 
living, though it is believed on rather a too expensive scale. On 
removing, at this time, from an attic in the Inner-Temple, to 
elegant chambers in Brick-court, Middle -Temple, he is said to 
have laid out upwards of four hundred pounds. 

Goldsmith’s improved circumstances, did not, however, com- 
pensate for the vexations he suffered from the virulence of some 
of the periodical critics, u At that time,» says Mr Cumberland, 
u there was a nest of vipers in league against every name to 
which any degree of celebrity was attached; and they kept 
their hold upon the papers till certain of their leaders were 
compelled to fly their country, some to save their ears, and 
some to save their necks. They were well known ; and, I am 
sorry to say, some men whose minds should have been supe- 
riour to any terrors they could hold out, made suit to them for 
favour, nay even combined with them on some occasions, and 
were mean enough to enrol themselves under their despicable 
banners.* From this class of critics, poor Goldsmith’s sensitive 
feelings suffered the horrors of crucifixion. To add to his 
mortification, the comedy of u False Delicacy,* written by his 
friend Kelly, came out at Drury-Lane Theatre about the same 
time with uThe Good-natured Mann at Covent-Garden, and 
had such an unexampled run of Success, that it was said to 
have driven its opponent fairly off the field. This might, per- 
haps, be in some measure owing to the able, management of 
Garrick, under whose special superintendence it was got up; 
but at that time sentimental writing was the prevailing taste of 
the town, and Kelly’s piece was the finest specimen of the Senti- 
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mental school that had appeared. Although « False Delicacy, » 
according to Dr Johnson, was « totally devoid of character, » no 
less than ten thousand copies were sold in the course of only 
One season ; and the booksellers concerned in the copyright, as 
a mark of the sense they entertained of the comedy, evinced by 
its extraordinary sale, presented Kelly with a piece of plate of 
fconsiderable value, and gave a sumptuous entertainment to him 
and his friends. These circumstances so wrought upon the 
Irritable feelings of Goldsmith, in whose disposition, warm and 
generous as it was, envy had an unhappy predominance, that 
he renounced the friendship of Kelly, and could with difficulty 
be brought to forgive him this temporary success. Our author, 
though in the chief features of his character the original of his own 
« Good-natured Man,» was yet strangely jealous of the success of 
others, and particularly in whatever regarded literary fame. 

We find it difficult to reconcile the possession of so odious a 
quality with affectionate habits and benevolent propensities 
like his. True it is, however, that he was prone to indulge this 
unamiable passion to so ridiculous an excess, that the instances 
of it are hardly credible. When accompanying two beautiful 
young ladies,' with their mother, on a tour in France, he was 
amusingly angry that more attention was paid to them than to 
him. And once, at the exhibition of the Fantoccini in London, 
when those who sat next him observed with what dexterity a 
puppet was made to toss a pike, he could not bear that it should 
have such praise, and exclaimed with some warmth, « Pshaw! I 
can do it better myself.ii In fact, on his way home with Mr 
Burke to supper, he broke his shin, by attempting to exhibit to 
the company how much better he could jump over a stick than 
the puppets. 

His envy of Johnson was one day strongly exhibited at the 
house of Sir Joshua Reynolds. While'the, doctor was relating to 
the circle there assembled the particulars of his celebrated inter- 
view with the king, Goldsmith remained unmoved upon a sofa 

‘ 1 The Mill Hornecks, one of whom was afterwards married to Henry Banbury, 
Esq. and the other to Colonel Gwyn. 
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at some distance, affecting not to join in the least in the eager 
curiosity of the company. At length, however, the frankness 
and simplicity of his natural character prevailed. He sprung 
from the sofa, advanced to Johnson, and in a kind of flutter; 
from imagining himself in the situation he had just been hear- 
ing described, exclaimed, « Well, you acquitted yourself in this 
conversation better than I should have done; for I should have 
bowed and stammered through the whole of it.» 

On another occasion, during an interesting argument car- 
ried on by Johnson, Mayo, and Toplady, at the table of Messrs 
Dilly, the booksellers, ‘Goldsmith sat in restless agitation, from 
a wish to get in and shine. Finding himself excluded, he had 
taken his hat to go away, but remained for some time with it in 
his hand, like a gamester who, at the close of a long night, 
lingers for a little while, to see if he can have a favourable open- 
ing to finish with success. Once when he was beginning to 
speak, he found himself overpowered by the loud voice of John- 
son, who was at the opposite end of the table, and did not per- 
ceive Goldsmith’s attempt. Thus disappointed of his wish to 
obtain the attention of the company, Goldsmith in a passion 
threw down his hat, looking angrily at Johnson, and exclaim- 
ing in a bitter tone, « Take it.» When Toplady was going to 
speak, Johnson uttered some sound, which led Goldsmith to 
think that he was beginning again, and taking the words front 
Toplady. Upon which he seized this opportunity of venting 
his own spleen, under the pretext of supporting another person : 
« Sir,» said he to Johnson, « the gentleman has heard you 
patiently for an hour : pray allow us now to hear him.» John- 
son replied, « Sir, I was not interrupting the gentleman ; 1 was 
only giving him a signal of my attention. Sir, you are imper- 
tinent.)) Goldsmith made no reply. Johnson, Boswell, and Mr 
Langton, towards the evening, adjourned to the club, where 
they found Burke, Garrick, and some other members, and 
amongst them their friend Goldsmith, who sat silently brooding 
over Johnson’s reprimand to him after dinner. Johnson per- 
ceived this, and said aside to some of them, « I ’ll make Gold- 
smith forgive me;» and then called to him in a loud voice, 
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« Dr Goldsmith, — something passed to-day where you and 1 
dined; I ask your pardon. » Goldsmith answered placidly, «It 
must be much from you, sir, that I take ill.» And so at once the 
difference was over ; they were on as easy terms as ever, and 
Goldsmith rattled away as usual.’ 

The tincture of envy thus conspicuous in the disposition of 
our author, was accompanied by another characteristic feature, 
more innocent but withal exceedingly ridiculous. He was vain 
of imaginary qualifications, and had an incessant desire of being 
conspicuous in company ; and this was the occasion of his some- 
times appearing to such disadvantage as one should hardly have 
supposed possible in a man of his genius. When his literary 
reputation had risen deservedly high, and his society was much 
courted, his jealousy of the great attention paid to Johnson was 
more strikingly apparent. One evening, in a circle of wits, he 
found fault with Boswell for talking of Johnson as entitled to 
the honour of unquestionable superiority. « Sir,» said he, « yon 
are for making a monarchy of what should be a republic.!) 

He was still more mortified, when, talking in a company 
with fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, to the admi- 
ration of all who were present, a German who sat next him, 
and perceived Johnson rolling himself, as if about to speak, 
suddenly stopped him, saying, « Stay, stay ; Toctor Shonson is 
going to say something.)) This was very provoking to one so 
irritable as Goldsmith, who frequently mentioned it with strong 
expressions of indignation. 

There is thus much to be said, however, for the envy of Gold- 
smith. It was rarely excited but on occasions of mere literary 
competition ; and, perhaps, appeared much more conspicuous in 
him than other men, because he had less art, and never at- 
tempted to conceal it. Mr Boswell used to defend him against 
Dr Johnson for this fault, on the ground of his frank and open 
avowal of it on all occasions ; but Johnson had the best of the 
argument, u He talked of it to be sure often enough,)) said the 
latter, « but he had so much of it that he could not conceal it. 
Now, sir, what a man avows, be is not ashamed to think; though 
many a man thinks what he is ashamed to avow. We are all 
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envious naturally ; but by checking envy, we get the better of 
it. So we are all thieves naturally; a child always tries to get 
at what it wants the nearest way : by good instructions and 
good habits this is cured, till a man has not even an inclination 
to seize what is another’s ; has no struggle with himself about 
it.» But, after all, if ever envy was entitled to be called innocent, 
it certainly was so in the person of Goldsmith. Whatever of 
this kind appeared in his conduct was but a momentary sensa- 
tion, which he knew not like other men how to disguise or con- 
ceal. Rarely did it influence the general tenor of his conduct, 
and, it is believed, was never once known to have embittered 
his heart. 

While Goldsmith was occupied with his comedy of the 
« Good-natured Man,» he was, as usual, busily employed in the 
compilation of various publications for the booksellers, parti- 
cularly a series of histories for the instruction of young readers. 
These were, his « History of Rome,» in a vols. 8vo. and the 
« History of England,’) in 4 vols. 8vo. The « History of Greece,)) 
in a vols. 8vo. published under his name after his death, cannot 
with certainty be ascribed to his pen. For the « History of 
England,)) Davies the bookseller contracted to pay him bool. 
and for an abridgment of the Roman history, the sum of fifty 
guineas.' 


* The articles of agreement relative to these works between the bookseller and 
Goldsmith having been preserved, we quote them for the gratification of our reader* 
curiosity, especially as they were drawn up by the Doctor himself. 

« MEMORANDUM. 

« Russell” street , Covent-GaMen . 

• It is agreed between Oliver Goldsmith, M. B., on the one hand, and Thomas 
Davies, bookseller, of Rnssell-strcet, Covent-Garden, on the other, that Oliver Gold- 
smith shall write for Thomas Davies, a History of England, from the birth of the 
British Empire, to the death of George the II., in four volumes, octavo, of the sire 
and letter of the Roman History, written by Oliver Goldsmith. The said History 
of England shall be written and compiled in the space of two years from the date 
hereof. And when the said History is written and delivered in manuscript, the 
printer giving his opinion that the quantity above mentioned is completed, that then 
Oliver Goldsmith shall be paid by Thomas Davies the sum of Sool. sterling, for 

VOL. I. F 
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These historical compilations possess all the ease, grace, anil 
simplicity, peculiar to the general style of their author, and are 
well calculated to attract young readers by the graces of com- 
position. But the more advanced student of history must resort 
to other sources for information. 

In the History of England, in particular, there are several 
mis-statements ; and one instance may be given from his account 
of a remarkable occurrence in the affairs of his own country, 
to which it might have been expected he would have paid more 
than ordinary attention. This is to be found in his narrative 
of the famous siege of Londonderry, in i68g, sustained against 
the French army during a hundred and four days, after the 
city was found to be without provisions for little more than a 
week, and had besides been abandoned by the military com- 
nyutders as utterly untenable. For this memorable defence the 
country was indebted to the courage, conduct, and talents of 
the Rev. George Walker, a clergyman who happened to take 
refuge in the city after it was abandoned by the military. Under 
the direction of Walker, assisted by twp officers accidentally in 
the place, the defence was conducted with so much skill, cou- 
rage, and perseverance, and the citizens displayed such valour, 

hating written and compiled the tame. It it agreed alto, that Oliver Goldsmith 
shall print hit name to the said work. In witness whereof we have set ottr names 
the t 3 th of June, 1769. 

• Oliver Goldsmith. 

< Thomas Davies.* 

• MEMORANDUM. 

g * September 1 5 , 1 770. 

■ It is agreed between Oliver Goldsmith, M.B., and Thomas Davies, of Covent- 
Garden, bookseller, that Oliver Goldsmith shall abridge, for Thomas Davies, the 
book entitled Goldsmith’s Roman History, in two volumes, 8vo, into one volume in 
1 2 mo, to as to fil it for the use of such as will not be at the expense of that in 8vo. 
For the abridging of the said history, and for putting his name thereto, said Thomas 
Davies shall pay Oliver Goldsmith fifty guineas ; to he paid him on the abridgment 
and delivering of the copy. As witness onr hands. 

1 1 .1 . -i :.-'u 1 • * Oliver Goldsmith. 

- I ; v, . .i - . r , .in # , -Thomas Davies.* 
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patience, and fortitude, under innumerable hardships and pri- 
vations, that the city was finally saved . 1 For his services on • 
this occasion Mr Walker, who belonged to the Established 
Church, was afterwards created Bishop of Dromore by King 
William ; but his military zeal prompted him to volunteer his 
services at the battle of the Boyne, where he was unfortunately 
killed. Of this extraordinary character Goldsmith takes a very 
slight and rather disrespectful notice, stating him to have been 
a dissenting minister, which he was not, and neglecting to 
record either his promotion or his death . 1 

Goldsmith, besides his regular employment in the compila- 
tion of these histories, had now all the other business of an 
author by profession. Either through friendship or for money, 
but oftener from charity to the needy or unsuccessful of his 
brethren, he was frequently engaged in the composition of pre- 
faces, dedications, and introductions to the performances of 
other writers. These exhibit ingenious proofs of his ready 
talent at general writing, and for the most part give a much 
better display of the subjects treated of than could have been 
done by their own authors. But in this view he is rather to be 
considered as an advocate pleading the cause of another, than 


1 A carious journal which Mr Walker had kept of all the occurrence* during the 
siege, was published at that period, iu 4to, and was afterwards republished by the 
late Dr Brown, author of the Estimate, etc. One very providential circumstance 
happened to the besieged. Being reduced by the extremity of famine to eat every 
kind of unwholesome food, they were dying in great numbers of the bloody flax ; 
but the accidental discovery of some concealed barrels of starch and tallow, relieved 
their hunger, and cured the dysentery' at the same time. 

1 Our author’s inaccuracy, with regard to Mr Walker, was corrected in the follow- 
ing letter addressed to him by Mr Woolsey, of Dundalk : ■ To Dr Goldsmith.— 

Sir, 1 beg leave to acquaint you, there is a mistake iu your abridgment of the His- 
tory of England, respecting Dr Walker, viz. * one Walker, a dissenting minister.’ 

« I venture to assure you, Mr Walker was a clergyman of the Established Church 
of Ireland, who was appointed Bishop of. Dromore by Ring William, for his services 
at Derry, but was unfortunately killed at the battle of the Boyne ; whicii I hope 
you will be pleased to insert in future editions of your late book. 

* The Duke of Schomberg was certainly killed in passing the rivet Boyne. I am, 
Sir, with great respect, your most obedient humble servant, 

* Dundalk , April io, 177a.*. ‘ , « Thomas- Woolsey. » . 
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as delivering tlie sentiments of his own mind; for he often 
recommends the doubtful peculiarities, and even the defects of 
a work, which it is obvious, had he been engaged on the other 
side, he could with equal ability have detected and exposed. 
Something like this our readers will find in an Address to the 
Public, which was to usher in proposals for « A New History of 
the World, from the creation to the present time,» in 12 vols. 
8vo. by Guthrie and others, to be printed for Newberry. This 
undertaking was to form an abridgment of all the volumes of 
the ancient and modern universal histories; and our author 
urges a great variety of topics in praise of such contractions and 
condensing of historical materials, which, with equal ingenuity, 
he could have opposed and refuted. But the whole is truly 
excellent as a composition. About the same time, he drew up a 
preface or introduction to Dr Brookes’s « System of Natural 
History, » in 6 vols. tamo, in itself a very dull and uninteresting 
work; but such an admirable display of the subject was given 
in the preface, which lie rendered doubly captivating by the 
charms of his style, that the booksellers immediately engaged 
him to undertake his own larger work of the n History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature. » It was this work which Dr 
Johnson emphatically said, its author would « make as enter- 
taining as a Persian Tale.» The result proved the accuracy 
of the judgment thus passed on it; for, although it contains 
numerous defects, yet the witchery of its language has kept it 
buoyant in spite of criticism. The numerous editions through 
which it has passed attest, that, if not a profound, it is at least a 
popular work ; and few will be disposed to deny, that with all 
its faults, if not the most instructive, it is undoubtedly the most 
amusing work of the kind yet published. It would be absurd 
to aver, that an adept would find himself enlightened by the 
doctor’s labours in that science ; but a common reader will find 
•his curiosity gratified, and that time agreeably disposed of which 
he bestows on this work. When our author engaged in this 
compilation, he resolved to make a translation of Pliny, and, 
by the help of a commentary, to make that agreeable writer 
more ^generally acceptable to the public; but the appearance 
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of Buffon’s work induced him to change his plan, and instead 
of translating an ancient writer, he resolved to imitate the last 
and best of the moderns who had written on the same subject. 
To this illustrious Frenchman Goldsmith acknowledges the 
highest obligations, but, unluckily, he has copied him without 
discrimination, and, while -he selected his beauties, heedlessly 
adopted his mistakes. 

In a serio-comical apostrophe to the author, Mr Cumberland 
observes, on the subject of this work, that « distress drove 
Goldsmith upon undertakings neither congenial with his stu- 
dies, nor worthy of his talents. I remember him, when, in 
his chambers in the Temple, he showed me the beginning of 
his ‘ Animated Nature;’ it was with a sigh, such as genius 
draws, when hard necessity diverts k from its bent to drudge 
for bread, and talk of birds, and beasts, and creeping things, 
which Pidcock’s showman would have done as well. Poor 
fellow, he hardly knew an ass from a mule, nor a turkey from 
a goose, hut when he saw it on the table. But publishers hate 
poetry, and Paternoster-row is not Parnassus. Even the Mighty 
Dr Hill, who was not a very delicate feeder, could not make a 
dinner out of the press, till, by a happy transformation into 
Hannah Glass, he turned himself into a cook, and sold receipts 
for made-dishes to all the savoury readers in the kingdom. 
Then, indeed, the press acknowledged him second in fame only 
to John Bunyan : his feasts kept pace in sale with Nelson’s Fasts; 
and when his own name was fairly written out of credit, lie 
wrote himself into immortality under an alias. Now, though 
necessity, or I should rather say, the desire of finding money for 
a masquerade, drove Oliver Goldsmith upon abridging histories, 
and turning Buffon into English, yet I much doubt, if, without 
that spur, he would ever have put his Pegasus into action: no, 
if he had been rich, the world would have been poorer than it 
is, by the loss of all the treasures of his genius, and the contri- 
butions of his pen.n 

Much in the same style was Goldsmith himself accustomed to 
talk of his mercenary labours. A poor writer consulted him 
one day on what subjects he might emplov his pen with most 
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profit: «My dear fellow," said Goldsmith, laughing, indeed, 
but in good earnest, « pay no regard to the draggle-tail Muses; 
for my part, I have always found productions in prose more 
sought after and better paid for.» 

On another occasion, one of his noble friends, whose classical 
taste he knew and admired, lamattted to him his neglect of the 
Muses, and inquired of him why he forsook poetry, to compile 
histories, and write novels? u Mv lord," said our author, « by 
courting the Muses I shall starve, but by my other labours, I 
eat, drink, and have good clothes; and enjoy the luxuries of 
life." This is, no doubt, the reason that his poems bear so 
small a proportion to h«s other productions; but it is said, that 
he always reflected on these sacrifices to necessity with the 
bitterest regret. ' • 

Although Goldsmith thus toiled for a livelihood in the 
drudgery of compilation, we do not find that he had become 
negligent of fame. His leisure hours were still devoted to his 
Muse; and the next voluntary production of his pen was the 
highJ^-finished poem of «The Deserted Village." Previous to 
its publication, the bookseller who had bargained for the ma- 
nuscript, gave him a note for one hundred guineas. Having 
mentioned this soon afterwards tcv some of his friends, one 
of them remarked, that it was a very great sum for so short 
a performance, n In truth," said Goldsmith, u I think so 
too; it is much more than the honest man can afford, or 
the piece is worth : I have not been easy since I received it ; 
I will therefore go back and return him his note:" which he 
actually did, and left it entirely to the bookseller to pay him 
according to the ‘success of the sale and the profits it might 
produce. His estimate of the value of this performance was 
formed from data somewhat singular for a poet, who most 
commonly appreciates his labours rather by their quality than 
their quantity. He computed, that a hundred guineas was equal 
to five shillings a couplet, which, he modestly observed, » was 
certainly too much, because more than he thought any pub- 
lisher could afford, or, indeed, than any modern poetry what- 
ever could be w<#th.» The sale of this poem, however, was so 
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rapid and extensive, that the bookseller soon paid him the full 
amount of the note he had returned, with an acknowledgment 
for the disinterestedness he had evinced on the occasion. 

Although criticism has allotted the highest rank to u The 
Traveller,* there is no doubt that « The Deserted Village* is the 
most popular and favourite poem of the two. Perhaps no 
poetical piece of equal length has been more universally read 
by all classes, or ha% more frequently supplied extracts for apt 
quotation. It abounds with couplets and single lines, so simply 
beautiful in sentiment, so musical in cadence, and so perfect in 
expression, that the ear is delighted to retain them for their 
melody, the inind treasures them for their truth, while their 
tone of tender melancholy indelibly engraves them on the 
heart. The characteristic of our author’s poetry is a prevailing 
simplicity, which conceals all the artifices of versification ; but it 
is not confined to his expression alone, for it pervades every fea- 
ture of the poem. His delineation of rural scenery, his village por- 
traits, his moral, political, and classical allusions, while marked 
by singular fidelity, chasteness, and elegance, are all chiefly dis- 
tinguished for this pleasing and natural character. The finish- 
ing is exquisitely delicate, without being overwrought ; and, 
with the feelings of tenderness and melancholy which runs 
through the poem, • there is occasionally mixed up a slight tincture 
of pleasantry, which gives an additional interest to %ie whole. 

uThe Deserted Village* is written in the slme style and 
measure with « The Traveller,* and may in some degree be con- 
sidered a suite of that poem : pursuing some of the views and 
illustrating in their results some of the principles there laid 
down. But the poet is here more intimately interested in his 
subject. The case is taken from his own experience, the scenery 
drawn from his own home, and the application especially in- 
tended for his own country. 

The main intention of the poem is to contrast agriculture 
with commerce, and to maintain that the former is the most 
worthy pursuit, both as it regards individual happiness and 
national prosperity. He proceeds to show that commerce, while 
it causes an influx of wealth, introduces also luxury, and its 
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attendant vices and miseries. He dwells with pathos on the 
effects of those lordly fortunes which create little worlds of soli- 
tary magnificence around them, swallowing lip the small farms 
in their wide and useless domains ; thus throwing an air of 
splendour over the country, while in fact they hedge and wall 
out its real life and soul — its hardy peasantry. 


Ill fares the laud, to haslu'iog ilU a pjky. 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may lade; 

A breath can make them as a breath has made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied 

, | f * 

The poet, again personified in the traveller, returns front 
his wanderings in distant countries to the village of his child- 
hood. In the opening of the poem he draws from memory a 
minute and beautiful picture of the place, and fondly recals Its 
simple sports and rustic gambols. In all his journeying*, his 
perils, and his sufferings, he had ever looked forward to this 
beloved spot, as the haven of repose for the evening of his days. 

‘ * And, as a hare, whom honnds and horns pursue, 

£nt$ to the place from whence at first he flew, 
j! still had hopes, my loug vexations past, 
to return, and die at home at last. 

* 

With these expectations he returns, after the lapse of several 
years, and finds the village deserted and desolate. A splendid 
mansion had risen in its neighbourhood ; the cottages and 
hamlets had been demolished ; their gardens and fields were 
thrown into parks and pleasure-grounds j and their rustic in- 
habitants, thrust out from their favourite abodes, had emigrated 
to another hemisphere. 

To distant climes, a dreary scene. 

Where half the convex world intrudes between. 

Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 

Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
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Dejected at this disappointment of bis cherished hope, the 
poet wanders among the faint traces of past scenes, contrasting 
their former life and gaiety with their present solitude and 
desolation. This gives occasion for some of the richest and 
mellowest picturing to be found in any poetry. The village- 
preacher and his modest mansion ; the schoolmaster and his 
noisy troop; the alehouse and its grotesque frequenters, are all 
masterpieces of their^ind. 

The village alluded to in this poem is at present sufficiently 
ascertained to be Lishoy, near Ballymahon, in the county of 
Westmeath, Ireland, in which Goldsmith passed his youth, it 
has been remarked, that the description of the place and the peo- 
ple, together with the introduction of the nightingale, a bird, it 
is said, unknown in Irish ornithology, savour more of the rural 
scenery and rustic life of an English than an Irish village. But 
this presents no insuperable difficulty. Such licenses are cus- 
tomary in poetry; and it is notorious that the clear blue sky 
and the delicious temperature of Italy, have with much greater 
freedom been appropriated by English bards to deck out their 
descriptions of an English spring. It is evident, indeed, that 
Goldsmith meant to represent his village as an English one. He 
took from Lishoy, therefore, only such traits and characteristics 
as might be applied to village-life in England, and modified 
them accordingly. He took what belonged to human nature in 
rustic life, and adapted it to the allotted scene. In the same 
way a painter takes his models from real life around him, even 
when he would paint a foreign or a classic group. There is a 
verity in the scenes and characters of « The Deserted Village » 
, that shows Goldsmith to have described what he had seen and 
felt; and it is upon record that an occurrence took place at 
Lishoy, during his lifetime, similar to that which produced the 
desolation of the village in the poem. This occurrence is thus 
related by the Rev. Dr Strean, of the diocese of Elphin, in a letter 
to Mr Mangin,and inserted in that gentleman’s « Essay on light 
reading.)* 

« The poem of ‘ The Deserted Village,’ » says Dr Strean, « took 
its origin from the circumstance of General Robert Napier, the 
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grandfather of the gentleman who now lives in the house, 
within half a mile of Lisboy, built by the general, having pur- 
chased an extensive tract of the country surrounding Lishoy, or 
Auburn; in consequence of which, many families, here called 
cottiers , were removed to make room for the intended improve- 
ments of what was now to become the wide domain of a rich 
man, warm with the idea of changing the face of his new ac- 
quisition, and were forced, ‘ with faintinf^steps,’ to go in search 
of ‘ torrid tracts,’ and ‘distant climes.’ 

« This fact alone might be sufficient to establish the seat of 
the poem ; but there cannot remain a doubt in any unpre- 
judiced mind, when the following are added ; viz. that the 
character of the village-preacher, the above-named Henry, the 
brother of the poet, is copied from nature. He is described 
exactly as he lived; and his ‘modest mansion’ as it existed. 
Burn, the name of the village-master, and the site of his school- 
house, and Catherine Giraghty, a lonely widow, 

• * The wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, i 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 

I •"IS . . ...... 

(and to this day the brook and ditches near*the spot where her 
cabin stood abound with cresses), still remain in the memory of 
the inhabitants, and Catherine's children live in the neighbour- 
hood. The pool, the busy mill, the house, where ‘ nut-brown 
draughts inspired,’ are still visited as the poetic scene ; and the 
‘hawthorn bush,’ growing in an open space in front of the 
house, which I knew to have three trunks, is now reduced to 
one, the other two having been cut, from time to time, by per- 
sons carrying pieces of it away to be made into toys, etc. in 
honour of the bard, and of the celebrity of his poem. All these 
contribute to the same proof; and the ‘ decent church,’ which 1 
attended for upwards of eighteen years, and which ‘ tops the 
neighbouring hill,’ is exactly described as seen from Lishoy, 
the residence of the preacher. » 

To the honour of Ireland, and in particular of a gentleman 
named Hogan, grandson to General Napier the destroyer, we 
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are enabled to add that the village of Lishoy, now bearing its 
poetical name of Auburn, has been renovated and restored, at 
least as to its localities, to what it was in its happiest days. The 
parsonage, rescued from a legion of pigs and poultry, which had 
taken possession of its lower apartments, and relieved from 
loads of grain and fodder, under which its upper chambers had 
for some years groaned, has resumed its ancient title of Lishoy- 
house: the church xef crowns the hill, and is again entitled to 
the appellation of decent ; the school-house maintains its sta- 
tion ; and the village-inn, with its sign re-painted, its chambers 
re-whitewashed, and the varnished clock replaced in its corner, 
echoes once more with the voices of rustic politicians, merry 
peasants, and buxom maids, 

Half willing to be press'd, 

Who kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 


To render the dispensation of poetical justice still more com- 
plete, the ifsurping mansion, the erection of which occasioned 
the downfal of the village, has become dismantled and dila- 
pidated, and has been converted into a barrack. 1 

/ 

t . •* * , *— ,1 i *. , * ‘ • 

1 The following account of the renovation of this village is extracted from a num- 
ber of the New Monthly Magazine. « About three miles from Ballymahon, a very 
central town in the sister kingdom, is the mansion and village of Auburn, so called 
by their present possessor, Captain Hogan. Through the taste and improvement 
of this gentleman, it is now a beautiful spot, although fifteen years since it pre- 
sented a very hare and unpoetiral aspect. This, however, was owing to a cause 
which serves strongly to corroborate the assertion, that Goldsmith had this scene in 
view when he wrote his poem of 1 The Deserted Village.’ The then possessor, 
General Napier, turned all his tenants out of their farms, that he might enclose 
them in his own private domain. Littleton, the mansion of the general, stands not 
far off, a complete emblem of the desolating spirit lamented by the poet, dilapidated 
and converted into a barrack. 

« The chief object of attraction is lishoy, once the parsonage-house of Henry 
Goldsmith, that brother to whom the poet dedicated his * Traveller,' and who is 
represented as the Village Pastor, 

Passing rich with forty pounds a -year. 
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Goldsmith dedicated « The Deserted Village » to his friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, from motives of affection. « I can have no 
expectations, n said the poet, « in an address of this kind, either 
to add to your reputation, or to establish my own. You can 

• When 1 was in the country, the lower chambers were inhabited by pigs and 
sheep, and the drawing-rooms by oats. Captain Hogan, however, has, 1 believe, 
got it since into his possession, and has, of course, improved its conditioq. 

« Though at first strongly inclined to dispute the identity of Auburn, Lishoy-housc 
overcame my scruples. As I clambered over the rotten gate, and crossed the grass- 
grown lawn, or court, the tide of association became too strong for casuistry : — here 
the poet dwelt and wrote, and here his thoughts fondly recurred when composing 
his * Traveller,’ in a foreign land. Yonder was the decent church, that literally 
* topped the neighbouring hill.’ Before me lay the little hill of Knockrue, on which 
he declares, in one of his letters, he had rather sit with a book in hand, thau mingle 
in the proudest assemblies. And, above all, startingly true, beneath my feet was 

Yonder copse, where once the garden smiled. 

And still where many a garden-flower grows wild. 

• 

« A painting from the life could not be more exact. * The stubborn currant - 
bush’ lifts its head above, the rank grass, and tl^e proud hollyhock Haunts where its 
sisters of the flower-knot are no mor?. • 

■ In the middle of the village stands the old * hawlhorn-trec,’ built qp with masonry, 
to distinguish and preserve it: it is old and stunted, and suffers much from the de- 
predations of post-chaise travellers, who generally stop to procure a twig. Opposite 
to it is the village ale-house, over the door of which swings * The Three Jolly Pigeons.’ 
Within, every thing is arranged according to the letter : 

The white-wash'd wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The varnish'd clock that click'd behind the door; 

The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use. 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose. 

« Captain Hogan, I have heard, found great difficulty in obtaining * the twelve 
good rules,* but at length purchased them at some London bookstall, to adorn the 
whitewashed parlour of the ‘ Three Jolly Pigeons.’ However laudable this may 
be, nothing shook my faith in the reality of Auburn so much as this exactness., 
which had the disagreeable air of being got up for the occasion. The last object of 
pilgrimage is the quondam habitation of the schoolmaster. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule. 

• It is surrounded with fragrant proofs of its identity in 

The blossom d furie, un profitably gay. 
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gain nothing from my admiration, as I am ignorant of that art 
in which you are said to excel ; and I may lose much by the 
severity of your judgment, as few have a juster taste in poetry 
than you. Setting interest therefore aside, to which I never 
paid much attention, 1 must be indulged at present in following 
my affections. The only dedication 1 ever made was to my 
brother, because I loved him better than most other men. He 
is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this poem to you.» 

The warm friendship which had subsisted for years between the 
painter and the poet, warranted this dedication; while the fine 
qualities which distinguished that eminent artist, richly merited 
♦ ' . « 

« Here is to be seen the chair of the pdfet, which fell into the hands of its present 
possessors at the wreck of the parsonage-house : they have frequently refused large 
offers of purchase ; but more, 1 dare say, for the sake of drawing contributions from 
the curious than from any reverence for the bard. The chair is of oak, with back 
and seat of cane, which precluded all hopes of a secret drawer, like that lately dis- 
covered in Gay’s. There is no fear of its being worn out by llie devout earnestness 
of sitters — as the cocks and hens have usurped undisputed possession of it, and 
protest most clamorously against all attempts to get it cleansed, or to seat one’s self. 

« The controversy concerning the identity of this Auburn was formerly a standing 
theme of discussion among the learned of the neighbourhood, but since the pros 
and cons have been all ascertained, the argument has died away. Its abettors plead 
the singular agreement between the local history of the place and the Auburn of 
the poem, and the exactness with which die scenery of the one answers to the de- 
scription of the other. To this is opposed the mention of the nightingale, 

And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made;— 

there being no such bird in the island. The objection is slighted, on the other hand, 
by considering the passage as a mere poetical license: ‘Besides,’ say they, ‘the robin 
is the Irish nightingale.’ And if it be hinted, how unlikely it was that Goldsmith 
should have laid the scene in a place from which he was and had been so long 
absent, the rejoinder is always, ‘ Pray, sir, was Milton in hell when he built Pande- 
monium T ^ 

« The line is naturally dravp between ; — there can lie no doubt that the poet in- 
tended England by • 

The land to liast'ning ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

« But it is very natural to suppose, that at the same time his imagination had in 
view the scenes of his youth, which give such strong features of resemblance to the 
picture. » 
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the elegant compliment thus paid him by Goldsmith. « Rey- 
nolds,” says Mr Cumberland, « was a perfect gentleman ; had 
good sense, great propriety, with all the social attributes, and 
all the graces of hospitality, equal to any man. He well knew 
how to appreciate men of talents, and how near akin the muse 
of poetry was to that art of which he was so eminent a master. 
From Goldsmith he caught the subject of his famous Ugolino ; 
what aids he got from others, if he got any, were worthily be- 
stowed and happily applied. Great as an artist, Sir Joshua was 
equally distinguished as a inan ; and as few have better de- 
served, so few have had a more ample share of prosperity dealt 
out to them. He sunned himself, as it were, in an unclouded 
sky, and his Muse, that gave him a palette dressed by all the 
Graces, brought him also a cornucopia rich and full as Flora, 
Ceres, and Bacchus could conspire to make it. When he was 
lost to the world,” continues Mr Cumberland, « his death was 
the dispersion of a bright and luminous circle of ingenious 
friends, whom the elegance of his manners, the equability of his 
temper, and the attraction of liis talents, had caused to assemble 
round him as the centre of their society. In all the most en- 
gaging graces of his art, in disposition, attitude, employment, 
character of his figures, and above all, in giving mind and mean- 
ing to his portraits, if I were to say Sir Joshua never was ex- 
celled, I am inclined to believe so many better opinions would be 
with me, that I should not be found to have said too much.” 

Soon after the publication of «The Deserted Village,” Gold- 
smith found leisure to accompany a party of ladies on an excur- 
sion to Paris. The only memorial which has been preserved of 
this journey, is the following fragment of a letter addressed to 
his friend Sir Joshua. 

a My dear Friend, — We had a very quitk passage from Dover 
to Calais, which we performed in three hours and twenty 
minutes, all of us extremely sea-sick, which must necessarily 
have happened, as my machine to prevent sea-sickness was ftot 
completed. We were glad to leave Dover, because we hated to 
be imposed upon ; so were in high spirits at coming to Calais, 
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where we were told that a little money would go a great way. 
Upon landing two little trunks, which was all we carried with 
us, we were surprised to see fourteen or fifteen fellows, all run- 
ning down to the ship to lay their hands upon them ; four got 
under each trunk, the rest surrounded, and held the hasps ; and 
in this manner our little baggage was conducted with a kind of 
funeral solemnity, till it was safely lodged at the custom-house. 
We were well enough pleased with the people’s civityty, till they 
came to be paid. Every creature that had the happiness of but 
touching our trunks with their finger, expected sixpence ; and 
they had so pretty a civil manner of demanding it, that there 
was no refusing them. When we had done with the porters, 
we had next to speak with .the custom-house officers, who had 
their pretty civil way too. We were directed to the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, where a valet de place came to offer his services; 
and spoke to me ten minutes before I once found out that he 
was speaking English. We had no occasion for his services, so 
we gave him a little money because he spoke English, and be- 
cause he wanted it. I cannot help mentioning another cir- 
cumstance; I bought a new ribbon for my wig at Canterbury, 
and the barber at Calais broke it, in order to gain sixpence by 
buying me a new one.n . ■ ' > i • • 

About this period, the Royal Academy of painting was estab- 
lished, and Sir Joshua seized the opportunity it afforded him of 
testifying his regard and partiality for Goldsmith, by procuring 
for him the appointment of Professor of Ancient History. 
Though unattended with either emolument or trouble, it con- 
ferred some respectability, and entitled him to a seat at the occa- 
sional meetings of the academicians, as well as 8t their annual 
dinner. He himself properly considered it a mere complimen- 
tary distinction, and from a passage in the following letter to his 
brother' Maurice, it is evident he would have prized his new 
office mdch more highly had it been coupled with that unpoeti- 
cal accompaniment, a salary. Maurice was the poet’s youngest 
brother. Not having been bred to any business, he upon some 
occasion complained to Oliver, that he found it difficult to live 
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like a gentleman. On which the poet begged he would without 
delay quit so unprofitable a pursuit, and betake himself to a 
trade. Maurice wisely took the hint, and bound himself ap- 
prentice to a cabinet-maker. He had a shop in Dublin when 
the Duke of Rutland was Lord Lieutenant; and his grace, at 
the instance of Mr Orde (afterwards Lord Bolton), made him an 
inspector of the licenses in that city, out of regard for his bro- 
ther’s memqfry. He was also appointed mace-bearer on the 
erection of the Royal Irish Academy ; both of them places very 
compatible with his business. In the former, he gave proofs of 
his integrity, by detecting several frauds in the revenue in his 
department, by which he himself might have profited, if he had 
not been a man of principle. He died without issue. 

The letter is dated January, 1 770. 

« Dear Brother, — I should have answered your letter sooner, 
but in truth I am not fond of thinking of the necessities of those 
I love, when it is so very little in my power to help them. I am 
sorry to find you are still every way unprovided for; and what 
adds to my uneasiness is, that I have received a letter from my 
sister Johnson,' by which I learn that she is pretty much in the 
same circumstances. As to myself, I believe I could get both 
vou and my poor brother-in-law something like that which you 
desire, but I am determined never to ask for little things, nor ex- 
haust any little interest I may have, until I can serve you, him, 
and myself more effectually. As vet, no opportunity has offered, 
but I believe you are pretty well convinced that I will not be re- 
miss when it arrives. The king has lately been pleased to make 
me Professor of Ancient History in a Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing, which he*has just established, but there is no salary an- 
nexed ; and I took it rather as a compliment to the institution, 
than any benefit to myself. Honours to one in my situation 
are something like ruffles to a man that wants a shirt. You tell 
me that there are fourteen or fifteen pounds left me in the hands 
of my cousin Lawder, and you ask me what I would have done 

* His youngest sister, who had made an unfortunate marriage. 
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with them. My dear brother, I would by no means give any 
directions to my dear worthy relations at Kilmore how to dis- 
pose of money, which is, properly speaking, more theirs than 
mine. All that I can say is, that I entirely, and this letter will 
serve to witness, give up any right and title to it ; and I am sure 
they will dispose of it to the best advantage. To them I entirely 
leave it, whether they or you may think the whole necessary to 
fit you out, or whether our poor sister Johnson may not want 
the half, I leave entirely to their and your discretion. The kind- 
ness of that good couple to our poor shattered family, demands 
our sincerest gratitude; and though they have almost forgot 
me, yet, if good things at last arrive, I hope one day to return, 
and increase their good-humour by adding to my own. I 
have sent my cousin Jenny a miniature picture of myself, as I 
believe it is the most acceptable present I can offer. I have or- 
dered it to be left for her at George Faulkner’s, folded in a 
letter. The face, you well know, is ugly enough, but it is finely 
painted. I will shortly also send my friends over the Shannon 
some mezzotinto prints of myself, and some more of my friends 
here, such as Burke, Johnson, Reynolds, and Colinan. I be- 
lieve I have written a hundred letters to different friends in 
your country, and never received an answer from any of them. 
I do not know how to account for this, or why they are un- 
willing to keep up for me those regards which I must ever 
retain for them. If then you have a mind to oblige me, you 
will write often, whether 1 answer you or not. Let me par- 
ticularly have the news of our family and old acquaintances. 
For instance, you may begin by telling me about the family 
where you reside, how they spend their time, and whether they 
ever make mention of me. Tell me about my mother, my 
brother Hodson, and his son, my brother Harry’s son and 
daughter, my sister Johnson, the family of Ballyoughter, what 
is become of them, where they live, and how they do. You 
talked of being my only brother; I don’t understand you: 
Where is Charles? A sheet of paper occasionally filled with news 
of this kind would make me very happy, and would keep you 
VOL. I. . r G 
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nearer my mind. As it is, my dear brother, believe me to be 
yours most affectionately. »* 

The lives of Lord Bolingbroke and Dr Parnell, undertaken for 
the booksellers, were the next productions that came from his 
pen. They were prefixed to the respective works of these 
writers, published about 1770 or 1 77 1 . Both performances are 
executed with his wonted taste and felicity of expression ; and, 
in his memoir of Parnell, the poverty of incident peculiar to the 
life of a scholar is ingeniously supplied by the author’s own 
reflections. When Dr Johnson afterwards undertook to write 
the « Lives of the Poets, » he concluded the series with that of 
Parnell, and seized the opportunity it afforded him of paying 
an elegant compliment to the memory of his deceased friend. 
« The life of Dr Parnell , » said he, u is a task which I should very 
willingly decline, since it has lately been written by Goldsmith ; 
a man of such variety of powers, and such felicity of per- 
formance, that he always seemed to do best that which he was 
doing ; a man who had the art of being minute without tedious- 
ness, and general without confusion ; whose language was co- 
pious without exuberance, exact without constraint, and easy 
without weakness. 

uWhat such an author told, who would tell again? I have 
made an abstract from his larger narration ; and have this gra- 
tification from my attempt, that it gives me an opportunity of 
paying due tribute to the memory of Goldsmith. » 

Amongst his various undertakings for the booksellers at this 
period, there w r as one, however, in which Goldsmith was pecu- 
liarly unfortunate. He had been employed by Griffin to make 
a selection of elegant poems from the best English classics, for 
the use of boarding-schools, and to prefix to it one of his cap- 
tivating prefaces. In noting the selections for the printer, 
Goldsmith unluckily marked off one of the most indecent tales 
in Prior, — a circumstance that effectually ruined the reputation 


1 To the origiual of this letter there is annexed a receipt, which shows the sum 
of 1 5 /. was paid to Maurice Goldsmith, for a legacy bequeathed to Oliver Gold- 
smith by the late Rev. Thomas Contarinc, dated 4*1« February, 1770. 
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and the sale of the work at the same time. It has been said, 
that the error in this instance must have arisen from inadver- 
tency or carelessness ; but the inadvertency must have been ex- 
cessive, as the tale is actually introduced with a criticism. 

Goldsmith, when conversing on the subject of his labours at 
this time as a compiler, used to refer to the « Selection of Eng- 
lish Poetry, ii as a striking instance of the facility with which 
such work might sometimes be performed. He remarked « that 
of all his compilations, this showed most the art of the profes- 
sion.» To furnish copy for it required no invention, ajid but 
little thought : he had only to mark with a pencil the particular 
passages for the printer, so that he easily acquired two hundred 
pounds; abut then,n said he, « lest the premium should be 
deemed more than a compensation for the labour, a man shows 
his judgment in these selections, and he may be often twenty 
years of his life cultivating that judgment.™ 

In 1771, Goldsmith was invited by Mr Bennet Langton and 
his lady, the Countess of Rothes, to spend some part of the 
autumn with them at their seat in Lincolnshire. Sir Joshua 1 
Reynolds, it would seem, had promised to accompany him on 
this visit ; but, from the following letter to Mr Langton, neither 
he nor Sir Joshua were able at that time to avail themselves of 
the invitation. The letter is dated Temple, Brick-court, Sep- 
tember 7, 1771. 

u Mv Dear Sir, — Since I had the pleasure of seeing you last, 
I have been almost wholly in the country at a farmer’s house, 
quite alone, trying to write a comedy. It is now finished ; hut 
when, or how it will be acted, or whether it will be acted at all, 
are questions I cannot resolve. I am therefore so much em- 
ployed upon that, that I am under the necessity of putting oft' 
my intended visit to Lincolnshire for this season. — Reynolds is 
just returned from Paris, and finds himself now in the case of a 
truant, that must make up for his idle time by diligence. We have 
therefore agreed to postpone our journey till next summer, when 
we hope to have the honour of waiting upon Lady Rothes and 
you, and staying double the time of our late intended visit. We 
often meet, and never without remembering you. I see Mr 

• G. 
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Beauclerk very often, both in town and country. He is now 
going directly forward to become a second Boyle : deep in che- 
mistry and physics. Johnson has been down upon a visit to a 
country parson, Dr Taylor, and is returned to his old haunts 
at Mrs Thrale’s. Burke is a farmer, en attendant a better place ; 
but visiting about too. Every soul is visiting about, and merry, 
but myself: and that is hard, too, as I have been trying these 
three months to do something to make people laugh. There 
have I been strolling about the hedges, studying jests, with a 
most tragical countenance. The ‘Natural History’ is about 
half finished, and I will shortly finish the rest. God knows I 
am tired of this kind of finishing, which is but bungling work; 
and that not so much my fault as the fault of my scurvy cir- 
cumstances. They begin to talk in town of the Opposition’s 
gaining ground ; the cry of liberty is still as loud as ever. I 
have published, or Davies has published for me, ‘An Abridg- 
ment of the History of England,’ for which I have been a good 
deal abused in the newspapers for betraying the liberties of the 
people. God knows I had no thought for or against liberty in 
my head ; my whole aim being to make up a book of a decent 
size, that, as Squire Richard says, ‘ would do no harm to no- 
body.’ However, they set me down as an arrant Tory, and con- 
sequently an honest man. When you come to look at any part 
of it, you will say that I am a sour Whig. God bless you ; and, 
with my most respectful compliments to her ladyship, I re- 
main, dear sir, your most affectionate humble servant.)) 

Goldsmith’s residence at the farmer’s house mentioned in this 
letter, appears to have been continued for a considerable time. 
It was situated near to the six-mile stone on the Edgeware-road ; 
and Mr Boswell mentions that he and Mr Mickle, translator of 
« TheLusiad,n paid him a visit there, in April, 177a. Unfortu- 
nately they did not find him at home; but having some curiosity 
to see his apartment, they went in, and found curious scraps of 
descriptions of animals scrawled upon the wall, with a black 
lead pencil. He had carried down his books thither, that he 
might pursue his labours with less interruption. According to 
the testimony of a literary friend, who had close intercourse 
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with him for the last ten years of his life, the following was his 
mode of study and living, while in the country. He first read 
in a morning from the original works requisite for the compila- 
tion he had in hand, as much as he designed for one letter or 
chapter, marking down the passages referred to on a sheet of 
paper, with remarks. He then rode or walked out with a friend 
or two, returned to dinner, spent the day generally convivially, 
without much drinking, to which he was never addicted ; and 
when he retired to his bed-chamber, took up his books and 
papers with him, where he generally wrote the chapter, or the 
best part of it, before he went to rest. This latter exercise, he 
said, cost him very little trouble ; for having all his materials 
duly prepared, he wrote it with as much ease as a common 
letter. The mode of life and study thus described, Goldsmith, 
however, only pursued by fits. He loved the gaieties, amuse- 
ments, and society of London; and amongst these he would 
occasionally lose himself for months together. To make up for 
his lost time he would again retire to the farm-house, and there 
devote himself to his labours with such intense application, 
that, for weeks successively, he would remain in his apart- 
ments without taking exercise. This desultory system is sup- 
posed to have injured his health, and to have brought on those 
fits of the strangury to which he was subject in the latter part 
of his life. He used to say, that « he believed the farmer’s 
family with whom he lodged thought him an odd character, 
similar to that in which the Spectator appeared to his landlady 
and her children : he was The Gentleman.n 

About this period, he was concerned in a work called « The 
Gentleman’s Journal, » published once a fortnight. It was con- 
ducted under the joint management of Kenrick, Bickerstaff, 
and others; but was soon discontinued. When a friend was 
talking to our author one day on the subject of this work, he 
concluded his remarks by observing, what an extraordinary 
sudden death it had. « Not at all, sir,» said Goldsmith ; « a very 
common case; it died of too many doctors.)' 

His next performance was his second attempt as a dramatist. 
Not discouraged by the cold reception which his first play had 
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met with, he resolved to try his fate with a second, and, maugre 
a host of adverse critics, succeeded. In his letter to Mr Langton 
he mentions, that he had been occupied in writing a comedy, 
u trying these three months to do something to make the people 
laugh,» and « strolling about the hedges, studying jests, with a 
most tragical countenance.)) This was the drama which he 
afterwards christened uShe Stoops to Conquer; or, The Mis- 
takes of a Night.n Although then just finished, its publication 
was delayed till it should be acted at one of the theatres ; and 
from tfie various obstacles and delays which are there thrown in 
an author’s way, it was not produced till March, 1773. Much 
difference of opinion existed as to the probability of its success. 
The majority of critics to whom it had been submitted were 
apprehensive of a total failure; and it was not till after great 
solicitation, that Mr Colman, the manager of Covent-Garden 
theatre, consented to put it in rehearsal. That gentleman had 
himself given incontestable proofs of dramatic genius, in the 
production of various pieces, and was besides a critic of acknow- 
ledged taste and acumen. His reluctance to accept of our 
author’s play, therefore, and his decided condemnation of it at 
*ts last rehearsal, was almost considered decisive of its fate. 
Goldsmith, however, did not despair of it himself; and the 
opinion of Dr Johnson, without being sanguine, leaned to the 
favourable side. In a letter to Mr Boswell he says, « Dr Gold- 
smith has a new comedy, which is expected in the spring. No 
name is yet given to it. The chief diversion arises from a stra- 
■ tagem, by which a lover is made to mistake his future father-in- 
law’s house for an inn. This, you see, borders upon farce. 
The dialogue is quick and gay, and the incidents are so pre- 
pared as not to seem improbable.)) And afterwards, when Col- 
man had actually consented to bring it out, JohnsoTi wrote thus 
to the Rev. Mr White: «Dr Goldsmith has a new comedy in 
rehearsal at Covent-Garden, to which the manager predicts ill 
success. I hope he will be mistaken : I think* it deserves a very 
kind reception.)) Others of Goldsmith’s friends also entertained 
favourable opinions of the piece ; and a few of them even pro- 
phetically anticipated a triumph over the judgment of the ma- 
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nager. Perhaps, however, the strong and decided interest taken 
by these friends in the fate of the play was one great cause of its 
success. A large party of them, with Johnson at their head, 
attended to witness the representation, and a scheme to lead the 
plaudits of the house, which had been preconcerted with much 
address, was carried into execution with triumphant effect. This 
contrivance, and the circumstances which led to it are detailed 
by Mr Cumberland in his Memoirs, u It was now,» says Mr 
Cumberland, « that I first met him at the British Coffee-house. 
He dined with us as a visitor,, introduced, as I think, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and we held a consultation upon the naming 
of his comedy, which some of the company had read, and which 
he detailed to the rest after his manner with a great deal of good 
humour. Somebody suggested — She Sloops to Conquer ; and that 
title was agreed upon. When I perceived an embarrassment in 
his manner towards me, which I could readily account for, I 
lost no time to put him at his ease ; and I flatter myself I was 
successful. As my heart was ever warm towards my contem- 
poraries, I did not counterfeit, but really felt a cordial interest 
in his behalf; and I had soon the pleasure to perceive, that he 
credited me for my sincerity. — ‘You and I,’ said he, ‘ have very 
different motives for resorting to the stage. I write for money, 
and care little about fame.’ — I was touched by this melancholy 
confession, and from that moment busied myself assiduously 
amongst all my connexions in his cause. The whole company 
pledged themselves to the support of the ingenuous poet, and 
faithfully kept their promise to him. In fact, he needed all that 
could be done for him, as Mr Colman, then manager of Covent- 
Garden theatre, protested against the comedy, when as yet he 
had not struck upon a name for it. Johnson at length stood 
forth in all his terrors as champion for the piece, and backed 
by us, his clients and retainers, demanded a fair trial. Colman 
again protested ; but, with that salvo for his own reputation, 
liberally lent his stage to one of the most eccentric productions 
that ever found its way to it ; and ‘ She Stoops to Conquer’ 
was put into rehearsal. 

u We were not over sanguine of success, but perfectly deter- 
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mined to struggle hard for our author : we accordingly assem- 
bled our strength at the Shakspeare Tavern in a considerable 
body for an early dinner, where Samuel Johnson took the chair 
at the head of a long table, and was the life and soul of the 
corps: the poet took post silently by his side, with the Burkes, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fitzherbert, Caleb Whitefoord, and a pha- 
lanx of North British predetermined applauders, under the ban- 
ner of Major Mills, all good men and true. Our illustrious pre- 
sident was in inimitable glee ; and poor Goldsmith that day took 
all his raillery as patiently and complacently as my friend Bos- 
well would have done any day, or every day of his life. In the 
mean time we did not forget our duty ; and though we had a 
better comedy going, in which Johnson was chief actor, we 
betook ourselves in good time to our separate and allotted posts, 
and waited the awful drawing up of the curtain. As our stations 
were preconcerted, so were our signals for plaudits arranged 
and determined upon in a manner that gave every one his cue 
where to look for them, and how to follow them up. 

ii We had amongst us a very worthy and efficient member, 
long since lost to his friends and the world at large, Adam 
Drummond, of amiable memory, who was gifted by nature 
with the most sonorous, and at the same time the most conta- 
gious, laugh that ever echoed from the human lungs. The 
neighing of the horse of the son of Hystaspes was a whisper 
to it ; the whole thunder of the theatre could not drown it. 
This kind and ingenuous friend fairly forewarned us, that he 
knew no more when to give his fire than the cannon did that 
was planted on a battery. He desired, therefore, to have a flap- 
per at his elbow, and I had the honour to be deputed to that 
office. I planted him in an upper box, pretty nearly over the 
stage, in full view of the pit and galleries, and perfectly well 
situated to give the echo all its play through the hollows and 
recesses of the theatre. The success of our manoeuvres was com- 
plete. All eyes were upon Johnson, who sat in a front row of 
a side-box ; and when he laughed, every body thought themselves 
warranted to roar. In the mean time my friend followed signals 
with a rattle so irresistibly colhic, that, when he had repeated it 
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several times, the attention of the spectators was so engrossed by 
his person and performances, that the progress of the play 
seemed likely to become a secondary object, and I found it 
prudent to insinuate to him that he might halt his music with- 
out any prejudice to the author; but, alas ! it was now too late 
to rein him in : he had laughed upon my signal where he found 
no joke, and now unluckily he fancied that he found a joke in 
almost every thing that was said ; so that nothing in nature 
could be more mal-a-propos than some of his bursts every now 
and then were. These were dangerous moments, for the pit 
began to take umbrage ; but we carried our point through, 
and triumphed not only over Colman’s judgment but our own.n 

The victory thus achieved was a source of infinite exultation 
to Goldsmith, not more from the pride of success, than from the 
mortification he imagined it caused to the manager, at whom 
he was not a little piqued, in consequence of the following cir- 
cumstance. 

On the first night of performance he did not come to the 
house till towards the close of the representation, having ram- 
bled into St James’s Park to ruminate on the probable fate of 
his piece ; and such was his anxiety and apprehension, that he 
was with nfhch difficulty prevailed on to repair to the theatre, 
on the suggestion of a friend, who pointed out the necessity of 
his presence, in order to mark any objectionable passages, for 
the purpose of omission or alteration in the repetition of the 
performance. With expectation suspended between hope and 
fear, he had scarcely entered the passage that leads to the stage, 
when his ears were shocked with a hiss, which came from 
the audience as a token of their disapprobation of the farcical 
supposition of Mrs Hardcastle being so deluded as to suppose 
herself at a distance of fifty miles from home while she was 
actually not distant fifty yards. Such was our poor author’s 
tremor and agitation on this unwelcome salute, that running up 
to the manager, he exclaimed, « What’s that? what’s that?» — 
« Pshaw, doctor!» replied Colman, in a sarcastic tone, « don’t be 
terrified at squibs , when we have been sitting these two hours 
upon a barrel of gunpowder .» The pride of Goldsmith was so 
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mortified by this remark, that the friendship which had before 
subsisted between him and the manager was from that moment 
dissolved. 

The play of «She Stoops to Conquer » is founded upon the 
incident already related, which befel the author in his younger 
days, when he mistook a gentleman’s house for an inn. Although, 
from the extravagance of the plot, and drollery of the incidents, 
we must admit that the piece is very nearly allied to farce, yet 
the dialogue is carried on in such pure and elegant language, 
and the strokes of wit and humour are so easy and natural, that 
few productions of the drama afford more pleasure in the repre- 
sentation. It still keeps possession of the stage as a stook-play, 
and is frequently acted ; a circumstance which proves the ac- 
curacy of the opinion expressed by Dr Johnson, « that he knew 
of no comedy for many years that had so much exhilirated an 
audience ; that had answered so much the great end of comedy — 
that of making an audience merry.n In publishing this play, 
Goldsmith paid his friend Johnson the compliment of a dedica- 
tion, and expressed in the strongest manner the high regard he 
entertained for him. « By inscribing this slight performance to 
you,» said he, u 1 do not mean so much to compliment you as 
myself. It may do me some honour to inform the pfeblic, that I 
have lived many years in intimacy with you. It may serve the 
interests of mankind also to inform them, that the greatest wit 
may be found in a character without impairing the most un- 
affected piety, ii 

The good fortune which attended this drama was productive 
of its usual concomitants — a mixed portion of applause and cen- 
sure, with instances of fulsome flattery and furious detraction. 
While from less fortunate bards, whose poverty induced them to 
solicit his bounty, he received the incense of adulation in a tor- 
rent of congratulatory addresses; from others, more indepen- 
dent, who were jealous of his reputation, and envied his success, 
he experienced all the virulence of malignant criticism and scur- 
rilous invective. A single instance of each may gratify the 
curiosity of our readers. 
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« OIN DR GOLDSMITH S COMEDY 

4 SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.’ 

- Quite sick in her bed Thalia was laid, 

A sentiment puke had quite kill’d the sweet maid, 

Her bright eyes lost all of their fixe ; 

When a regular doctor, one Goldsmith by name, 
Found out her disorder as soon as he came, 

And has made her (for ever ’twill crown all his fame) 
As lively as one can desire. 


- Oh ! doctor, assist a poor bard who lies ill. 

Without e’er a nurse, e’er a potion, or pill ; 

From your kindness he hopes for some ease. 

You’re a * good-natured man’ all the world does allow, 

O would your good-nature but shine forth just now, 

In a manner — I ’m sure your good sense will tell how. 

Your servant most humbly ’twould please ! 

u The bearer is the author’s wife, and an answer from Dr 
Goldsmith by her, will be ever gratefully acknowledged by his 
humble servant, 

« John Oakman.b 

« Saturday, March 27, 1773.* 


The other instance exhibits an attempt to check the author’s 
triumph on the ninth night after the representation of his play. 
It was a most illiberal personal attack, in the form of a letter 
(supposed to be written by Dr Kenrick), addressed to Goldsmith 
himself, and inserted in « The London Packet » of the a 4 th 
March, 1773, published by Mr Thomas Evans, bookseller in 
Paternoster-row. Both the manner and the matter are unworthy 
of Kenrick, who was a man of talents. It was probably the 
work of a more obscure hand. 
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. FOR THE LONDON PACKET. 

« TO DR GOLDSMITH. 


« Vous nous uoyez par vanite. 

« Sir, — The happy knack which you have learnt of puffing 
your own compositions, provokes me to come forth. You have 
not been the editor of newspapers and magazines, not to dis- 
cover the trick of literary humbug : but the gauze is so thin, that 
the very foolish part of the world see through it, and discover 
the doctor’s monkey face, and cloven foot. Your poetic vanity 
is as unpardonable as your personal. Would man believe it, 
and will woman bear it, to be told, that for hours the great Gold- 
smith will stand surveying his grotesque orang-outang’s figure 

in a pier glass ? Was but the lovely H k as much enamoured) 

you would not sigh, my gentle swain, in vain. But your vanity 
is preposterous. How will this same bard of Bedlam ring the 
changes in the praise of Goldy ! But what has he to be either 
proud or vain of? ‘The Traveller’ is a flimsy poem, built 
upon false principles — principles diametrically opposite to li- 
berty. What is ‘The Good-natured Man’ but a poor, water- 
gruel, dramatic dose? What is ‘The Deserted Village’ but a 
pretty poem, of easy numbers, without fancy, dignity, genius, 
or fire? And, pray, what may be the last speaking pantomime , so 
praised by the doctor himself, but an incoherent piece of stuff) 
the figure of a woman with a fish’s tail, without plot, incident, 
or intrigue? We are made to laugh at stale dull jokes, wherein 
we mistake pleasantry for wit, and grimace for humour ; where- 
in every scene is unnatural, and inconsistent with the rules, the 
laws of nature, and of the drama : viz. two gentlemen come 
to a man of fortune’s house, eat, drink, etc. and take it for an 
inn. The one is intended as a lover for the daughter: he talks 
with her for some hours; and when he sees her again in a dif- 
ferent dress, he treats her as a bar-girl, and swears she squinted. 
He abuses the master of the house, and threatens to kick him 
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out of his own doors. The ’squire, whom we are told is to be a 
fool, proves the most sensible being of the piece ; and he makes 
out a whole act, by bidding his mother lie close behind a bush, 
persuading her that his father, her own husband, is a highway- 
man, and that he has come to cut their throats ; and, to give his 
consin an opportunity to go off, he drives' his mother over 
hedges, ditches, and through ponds. There is not, sweet suck- 
ing Johnson, a natural stroke in the whole play, but the young 
fellow’s giving the stolen jewels to the mother, supposing her to 
be the landlady. That Mr Colman did no justice to this piece, I 
honestly allow ; that he told all his friends it would be damned, 

I positively aver ; and, from such ungenerous insinuations, ‘with- 
out a dramatic merit, it rose to public notice ; and it is now the 
ton to go and see it, though I never saw a person that either liked 
it, or approved it, any more than the absurd plot of Home’s 
tragedy of ‘Alonzo.’ Mr Goldsmith, correct your arrogance, 
reduce your vanity, and endeavour to believe, as a man, you are 
of the plainest sort; and, as an author, but a mortal piece of 
mediocrity. 

• Brise le miroir infidble, 

a Qui vous cache la verity. 

k Tom Tickle, h 

Indignant at the wanton scurrility of this letter, which 
was pointed out to him by the officious kindness of a friend, 
and enraged at the indelicacy of introducing the name of a 
lady with whom he was acquainted, Goldsmith, accompanied 
by one of his countrymen, waited on Mr Evans, and remon- 
strated with him on the malignity and cruelty of such an un- 
merited attack upon private character. After arguing upon the 
subject, Evans, who had really no concern in the paper, except 
as publisher, went to examine the file; and, while stooping down 
for it, the author was rashly advised by his friend to take that 
opportunity of using his cane, which he immediately proceeded 
to do, and applied it to the publisher’s shoulders. The latter, 
however, unexpectedly made a powerful resistance, and, being a 
stout, high -blooded Welshman, very soon returned the blows 
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with interest. Perceiving the turn that matters were taking, 
Goldsmith’s hot-headed friend fled out of the shop, leaving him 
in a sad plight, and nearly overpowered by the fierce Welsh- 
man. In the mean time, Dr Kenrick, who happened to be in a 
private room of the publisher’s, came forward on hearing the 
noise, and interposed between the combatants, so as to put an 
end to the fight. The author, sorely bruised and battered, was 
then conveyed to a coach ; and Kenrick, though suspected to be 
the writer of the libel, affecting great compassion for his condi- 
tion, conducted him home. This ridiculous quarrel afforded 
considerable sport for the newspapers before it was finally made 
up. An action was threatened by Evans for the assault, but it 
was at length compromised. Many paragraphs appeared, how- 
ever, reflecting severely on the impropriety of Goldsmith’s 
attempting to beat a person in his own house ; and to these he 
conceived it incumbent on him to make a reply. Accordingly, 
the following justificatory address appeared in «The Daily Ad- 
vertiser" of Wednesday, March 3 i, 1773. 

. TO THE PUBLIC. 

« Lest it may be supposed, that I have been willing to correct 
in others an abuse of which I have been guilty myself, I beg 
leave to declare, that in all my life I never wrote or dictated a 
single paragraph, letter, or essay in a newspaper, except a few 
moral essays, under the character of a Chinese, about ten years 
ago, in the ‘ Ledger ; ’ and a letter, to which 1 signed my name, in 
the ‘ St James’s Chronicle.’ If the liberty of the press, therefore, 
has been abused, 1 have had no hand in it. 

u I have always considered the press as the protector of our 
freedom — as a watchful guardian, capable of uniting the weak 
against the encroachments of power. What concerns the public 
most properly admits of a public discussion. But, of late, the 
press has turned from defending public interest to making 
inroads upon private life ; from combating the strong to over- 
whelming the feeble. No condition is now too obscure for its 
abuse; and the protector is become the tyrant of the people. 
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In this manner, the freedom of the press is beginning to sow 
the seeds of its own dissolution : the great must oppose it from 
principle, and the weak from fear; till at last every rank of 
mankind shall be found to give up its benefits, content with 
security from its insults. 

« How to put a stop to this licentiousness, by which all are 
indiscriminately abused, and by which vice consequently escapes 
in the general censure, I am unable to tell. All I could wish is, 
that as the law gives us no protection against the injury, so it 
should give calumniators no shelter after having provoked cor- 
rection. The insults which we receive before the public, by 
being more open, are the more distressing. By treating them 
with silent contempt, we do not pay a sufficient deference to the 
opinion of the world. By recurring to legal redress, we too 
often expose the weakness of the law, which only serves to in- 
crease our mortification by failing to relieve us. In short, every 
man should singly consider himself as a guardian of the liberty 
of the press; and, as far as his influence can extend, should 
endeavour to prevent its licentiousness becoming at last the 
grave of its freedom. 

a Oliver Goldsmith.)) 

The composition of this address is so much in the style of l)r 
Johnson, that it was at first generally believed to be the produc- 
tion of his pen. Johnson, however, always disclaimed any 
participation in it ; and his disavowal has since been recorded 
in the volumes of Mr Boswell. « On Saturday, April 3,» says 
that gentleman, « the day after my arrival in London this year, 
I went to his (Dr Johnson’s) house late in the evening, and sat 
with Mrs Williams till he came home. I found, in the * London 
Chronicle,’ Dr Goldsmith’s apology to the public for beating 
Evans, a bookseller, on account of a paragraph in a newspaper 
published by him, which Goldsmith thought impertinent to him 
and to a lady of his acquaintance. The apology was written so 
much in Dr Johnson’s manner, that both Mrs Williams and I 
supposed it to be his ; but when he came home he soon un- 
deceived us. When he said to Mrs Williams, ‘Well, Dr Gold- 
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smith’s manifesto lias got into your paper,’ I asked him if Dr 
Goldsmith had written it, with an air that made him see I 
suspected it was his, though subscribed by Goldsmith. — John- 
son ; 1 Sir, Dr Goldsmith would no more have asked me to write 
such a thing as that for him, than he would have asked me to 
feed him with a spoon, or to do any thing else that denoted his 
imbecility. I as much believe that he wrote it, as if I had seen 
him do it. Sir, had he shown it to any one friend, he would 
not have been allowed to publish it. He has, indeed, done it 
very well; but it is a foolish thing well done. I suppose he has 
been so much elated with the success of his new comedy, that 
he has thought every thing that concerned him must be of im- 
portance to the public.’ Boswell; ‘I fancy, sir, this is the first 
time that he has been engaged in such an adventure.’ John- 
son ; ‘ Why, sir, I believe it is the first time he has beat; he may 
have been beaten before. This, sir, is a new plume to him.’n 
Had it not been for the painful and ludicrous circumstances 
attending this unlucky squabble, Goldsmith, in all probability, 
would have felt more than sufficiently elated with the success of 
his new comedy. Independent of the literary triumph it af- 
forded him over the judgments of Colman and others as critics, 
the pecuniary advantages he reaped from it were equally satis- 
factory. He cleared, by this performance alone, upwards of 
eight hundred pounds. Indeed, the emolument which at this 
period Goldsmith derived from his various productions was 
considerable. In less than two years, it is computed that he 
realised not less than eighteen hundred pounds. This comprises 
the profits of both his comedies, various JSms received on ac- 
count of his uAnimated Nature, » which was still in progress, and 
the copy-money of his lives of Bolingbroke and Parnell. Never- 
theless, within little more than a year after the receipt of these 
sums, his circumstances were by no means in a prosperous con- 
dition. The profuse liberality with which he assisted indigent 
authors was one of the causes which led to such a state of 
things. Pardon, Pilkington, Hiffernan, and others, but parti- 
cularly some of his own countrymen, hung perpetually about 
him, played upon his credulity, and, under pretence of borrow- 
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ing, literally robbed him of his money. Though duped again 
and again by some of these artful men, he never could steel his 
heart against their applications. A story of distress always 
awakened his sensibility, and emptied his purse. But what 
contributed more than any other cause to exhaust his means 
and embarrass his affairs, was the return of his passion for 
gaming. The command of money had unfortunately drawn 
him again into that pernicious habit, and he became the easy 
prey of the more knowing and experienced in the art. Not- 
withstanding the amount of his receipts, therefore, poor Gold- 
smith, from the goodness of his heart, and his indiscretion at 
play, instead of being able to look forward to affluence, was 
involved in all the perplexities of debt. 

It. is remarkable that about this time he attempted to discard 
the ordinary address by which he had been long recognized ; re- 
jecting the title of Doctor, and assuming that of plain Mr Gold- 
smith. The motives that induced this innovation have never 
been properly explained. Some have supposed that it was owing 
to a resolution never more to engage as a practical professor in 
the healing art; while others have imagined that it was prompt- 
ed by his dislike to the constraint imposed by the grave deport- 
ment necessary to support the appellation and character of 
Doctor, or perhaps from ambition to be thought a man of 
fashion rather than a mere man of letters. Whatever were the 
motives, he found it impossible to throw off a designation by 
which he had been so long and generally known ; the world 
continued to call him Doctor (though he was only Bachelor of 
Medicine) till the day of his death, and posterity has perpe- 
tuated the title. 

« The History of the Earth and Animated Nature,)) on which he 
had been engaged about four years, at length made its appear- 
ance in the beginning of 1774, and finally closed the literary 
labours of Goldsmith. During the progress of this undertaking, 
he is said to have received from the publisher eight hundred and 
' fifty pounds of copy-money. Its character, as a work of litera- 
ture and science, we have already noticed. 

The unfinished poem of « Retaliation,)) the only performance 
VOL. 1. H 
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that remains to he noticed, owed its birth to some circumstances 
of festive merriment that occurred at one of the meetings in St 
James’s Coffee-house. The occasion that produced it is thus 
adverted to by Mr Cumberland in his Memoirs: u It was upon a 
proposal started by Edmund Burke, that a party of friends, who 
had dined together at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ and my house, should 
meet at the St James’s Coffee-house ; which accordingly took 
place, and was occasionally repeated with much festivity and 
good fellowship. Dr Barnard, dean of Derry, a very amiable 
and old friend of mine, Dr Douglas, since bishop of Salisbury ^ 
Johnson. David Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Oliver Goldsmith^ 
Edmund and Richard Burke, Hickey, with two or three others^* 
constituted our party. At one of these meetings, an idea was 
suggested of extemporary epitaphs upon the parties present ; pen 
and ink were called for, and Garrick off-hand wrote an epitaph 
with a good deal of humour upon poor Goldsmith, who was the 
first in jest, as he proved to be in reality, that we committed to 
the grave. The dean also gave him an epitaph, and Sir Joshua 
illuminated the dean’s verses w ith a sketch of his bust in pen and 
ink, inimitably caricatured. Neither Johnson nor Burke wrote 
any thing; and when I perceived Oliver was rather sore, and 
seemed to watch me with that kind of attention which indicated 
his expectation of something in the same kind of burlesque with 
theirs, I thought it time to press the joke no farther, and wrote 
a few couplets at a side-table; w'hich, when I had finished, and 
was called upon by the company to exhibit, Goldsmith, with 
much agitation, besought pie to spare him ; and I was about to 
tear them, when Johnson wrested them out of my hand, and in 
a loud voice read them at the table. I have now lost all recol- 
lection of them, and in fact they were little worth remember- 
ing; but as they were serious and complimentary, the effect they 
had upon Goldsmith was the more pleasing for being so entirely 
unexpected. The concluding line, which is the only one I can 
call to mind, was — 

‘ All mourn the poet, 1 lament the man.’ 

This I recollect, because he repeated it several times, and seemed 
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much gratified by it. At our next meeting, he produced his 
epitaphs as they stand in the little posthumous poem above men- 
tioned ; and this was the last time he ever enjoyed the company 
of his friends.n 

The delicacy with which Mr Cumberland acted on this occa- 
sion, and the compliment he paid to our author, were not thrown 
away. In drawing the character of Cumberland in return, 
Goldsmith, while he demonstrated his judgment as a critic, 
proved his gratitude and friendship at the same time, in desig- 
nating him, 

• The Terence of England, the mender of hearts. » 

Other members of the club, however, were hit off with a much 
smaller portion of compliment, and for the most part with more 
truth than flattery; yet the wit and humour with which he dis- 
criminated their various shades of character, is happily free from 
the slightest tincture of ill-nature. His epitaph on Mr Burke 
proves him to have been intimately acquainted with the disposi- 
tion and qualities of that celebrated orator. The characteristics 
of Mr Burke’s brother are humorously delineated, and were 
highly appropriate ; the portrait of Dr Douglas is critically true; 
but the most masterly sketch in the piece is undoubtedly the 
character of Garrick, who had been peculiarly severe in his 
epitaph on Goldsmith.' 

On the evening that Goldsmith produced « Retaliation” he 
read it in full club, and the members were afterwards called on 
for their opinions. Some expatiated largely in its praise, and 
others seemed to he delighted with it ; yet, when its publication 
was suggested, the prevailing sentiment was decidedly hostile 
to such a measure. Goldsmith hence discovered, that a little 
sprinkling of fear was not an unnecessary ingredient in the 
friendship of the world ; and though he meant not immediately 
to publish his poem, he determined to keep it, as he expressed 
himself to a friend, « as a rod in pickle for any future occasion 


1 See Vol. II. p. 98. 
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that might occur." But this occasion never presented itself: a 
more awful period was now approaching. 

A short time previous to this, he had projected an important 
literary work, under the title of u A Universal Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences." In this undertaking he is said to have engaged all 
his literary friends, including most of the members of the Lite- 
rary Club, particularly Johnson, Reynolds, and Burke, who 
promised to promote the design with all their interest, and to 
furnish him with original articles on various subjects to be em- 
braced by the work. So much had he this project at heart, — so 
sanguine was he of its success,— and so little doubt did he en- 
tertain of encouragement from the booksellers, that without 
previous concert with any one of the trade, he actually printed 
and published the Prospectus at his own expense. These gentle- 
men, however, were not, at that time, disposed to enter upon so 
heavy an undertaking, and of course received his proposals so 
coldly, that he found himself obliged to abandon the design. It 
is supposed that he had fondly promised himself relief from 
his pecuniary difficulties by this scheme, and consequently his 
chagrin at the disappointment was the more keenly felt. He 
frequently lamented the circumstance to his friends; and there 
is little doubt that it contributed, with other vexations, to aggra- 
vate the disease which ended in his dissolution. 

Goldsmith had been, for some years, occasionally afflicted 
with a strangury. The attacks of this disease had latterly be- 
come more frequent and violent; and these, combined with 
anxiety of mind on the subject of his accumulating debts, em- 
bittered his days, and brought on almost habitual despondency. 
While in this unhappy condition, he was attacked by a nervous 
fever in the spring of * 774- 

On Friday, the a5th of March, that year, finding himself ex- 
tremely ill, he sent at eleven o’clock at night for Mr Hawes, 
an apothecary, to whom he complained of a violent pain ex- 
tending all over the fore-part of his head ; his tongue was moist, 
he had a cold shivering, and his pulse beat about ninety strokes 
in a minute. He said he had taken two ounces of ipecacuanha 
wine as a vomit, and that it was his intention to take Dr James’s 
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fever powders, which he desired might be sent him. Mr Hawes 
replied, that in his opinion this medicine was very improper at 
that time, and begged he would not think of it ; but every argu- 
ment used seemed only to render him more determined in his 
own opinion. 

Mr Hawes knowing that on former occasions Goldsmith had 
always consulted Dr Fordyce, and that he entertained the 
highest opinion of his abilities as a physician, requested per- 
mission to send for him. To this, with great reluctance, he 
gave consent, as the taking of Dr James’s powders appeared to 
be the only object that employed his attention ; and even after 
he had given his consent, he endeavoured to throw an obstacle 
in the way, by saying, that Dr Fordyce was gone to spend the 
evening in Gerrard-street, « where, » added he, « I should also 
have been myself, if I had not been indisposed.)) Mr Hawes 
immediately dispatched a messenger for Dr Fordyce, whom he 
found at home, and who instantly waited upon Goldsmith. 

Dr Fordyce, on perceiving the symptoms of the disease, was of 
the same opinion with Mr Hawes respecting Dr James’s pow- 
ders; and strongly represented to the patient the impropriety 
of his taking that medicine in his present situation. Unhappily, 
however, be was deaf to all remonstrances, and persevered in 
his own resolution. 

On the following morning Mr Hawes visited his patient, and 
found him very much reduced; his voice feeble, and his pulse 
very quick and small. When he inquired of him how he did, 
Goldsmith sighed deeply, and in a very low and languid tone 
said, (i he wished he had taken his friendly advice last night. » 

Dr Fordyce arrived soon after Mr Hawes, and saw with alarm 
the danger of their patient’s situation. He therefore proposed 
to send for Dr Turton, of whose talents and skill he knewGold- 
smith had a great opinion : to this proposal the patient readily 
consented, and ordered his servant to go directly. Doctors For- 
dyce and Turton accordingly met at the time appointed, and 
had a consultation. This they continued twice a-day till the 
4 th of April, 1774, when the disorder terminated in the death 
of the poet, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
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Goldsmith’s sudden and unexpected dissolution created a 
general feeling of regret among the literary circles of that period. 
The newspapers and periodical publications teemed with tribu- 
tary verses to his memory ; and perhaps no poet was ever more 
lamented in every possible variety of sonnet, elegy, epitaph, and 
dirge. Mr Woty’s lines on the occasion we select from the gene- 
ral mass of eulogy. 

• Adieu, sweet bard ! to each fine feeling true. 

Thy virtues many, and thy foibles few ; 

Those form’d to charm e’en vicious minds —and these 
With harmless mirth the social soul to please. 

Another’s woe thy heart could always melt; 

None gave more free, — for none more deeply felt 
Sweet bard, adieu ! thy own harmonious lays 
Have sculptured out thy monument of praise ; 

Yes, — these survive to time’s remotest day, 

While drops the bust, and boastful tombs deca) 

Reader, if number’d in the Muses’ train, 

Go, tune the lyre, and imitate his strain ; 

But, if no poet thou, reverse the plan, 

Depart in peace , atul imitate the man . • 

it Of poor Dr Goldsmith, » said Johnson, in answer to a query 
of BQswell’s, « there is little to be told more than the papers have 
made public. He died of a fever, made, 1 am afraid, more 
violent by uneasiness of inind. Ills debts began to be heavy, 
and all his resources were exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion, 
that he owed no less than two thousand pounds.' Was ever 
poet so trusted before ?n 

The extraordinary sum thus owing by Goldsmith excited 
general surprise after his death, and gave rise to some ill-natured 
and injurious reflections. To those, however, who were inti- 
mately acquainted with his careless disposition and habits, the 
wonder was not, that he should be so much in debt, but, as 
Johnson remarks, that he should have been so much trusted. 
He was so liberal in his donations, and profuse in his general 


' 4 oool.— Campbells biography of Goldsmith. 
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disbursements ; so unsettled in his mode of living, and impru- 
dent in gaming; and altogether so little accustomed to regulate 
his expenses by any system of economy, that at last his debts 
greatly exceeded his resources ; and their accumulation towards 
the close of his life was by no means matter of astonishment.- 
These debts, however, consisted chiefly of sums that he had 
taken up in advance, from the managers of the two theatres, 
for comedies which he had engaged to furnish to each; and 
from the booksellers for publications which he was to finish for 
the press ; — all which engagements he fully intended, and would - 
probably have been able to fulfil, as he had done on former oc- 
casions in similar exigencies; but his premature death unhappily 
prevented the execution of his plans. 

The friends of Goldsmith, literary as well as personal, were 
exceedingly numerous, and so attached to his memory, that they 
determined to honour his remains with a public funeral, and to 
bury him in Westminster Abbey. His pall was to have been 
supported by Lord Shelburne, Lord Louth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the Hon. Mr Beauclerk, Mr Edmund Rurkc, and Mr Garrick. 
Some circumstances, which have never been explained, occurred 
to prevent this resolution from being carried into effect. It is 
generally believed that the chief reason was a feeling of delicacy, 
suggested by the disclosure of his embarrassed affairs, and the 
extraordinary amount of his debts. He was, therefore, privately 
interred in the Temple burying-ground, a few select friends 
paying the last sad offices to his remains, A short time after- 
wards, however, the members of the Literary Club suggested, 
and zealously promoted, a subscription to defray the expense of 
a monument to his memory. The necessary funds were soon 
realized, and the chisel of Nollekens was employed to do honour 
to the poet. The design and workmanship of this memorial 
were purposely simple and inexpensive. It was erected in Poets’ 
Corner in Westminster Abbey, between the monument of Gay 
and that of the Duke of Argyll. On this occasion, the statuary 
is admitted to have produced a good likeness of the person com- 
memorated. The bust of Goldsmith is exhibited in a large me- 
dallion, embellished with literary ornaments, underneath which 
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is a tablet of white marble, with the following Latin inscription 
by Dr Johnson. 


OLIVARII GOLDSMITH, 
Poeta?, Physici, Historici, 

Qui nullum fer£ scribendi genus 
non tetigit, 

Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit : 

Sive risus essent movendi, 

Sive lacrymx, 

Affectuum potens at lenis dominator : 
Ingenio sublimis, vividus, versatile, 
Oratione grandis, nitidus, venustus : 
Hoc moiuunento memoriam coluit 
Sodalium amor, 

Amicorum fides, 

Lectorum veneratio. 

Natus in Hibemid Foraiae Longfordiensis, 
In loco cui nomen Pallas, 

Nov. xxix. MDCCXXXI. 

Eblante literis iustitutus. 

Obiit Londini, 

April, iv. MDCCLXX1V. 1 


1 This Latin inscriptiou having been undertaken at the suggestion of a meeting 
which took place in the house of Mr Cumberland, when some members of the Lite- 
rary Club were present, Johnson, either out of deference to them, or from the care- 
lessness and modesty which characterised him as to his own writings, submitted the 
composition to the revisal of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with a request to show it after- 
wards to the Club for their approval. « I have been kept away from you,» says he, 
in a card to Sir Joshua, « I know not well how ; and of these vexatious hindrances I 
know not when there will be an end. I therefore send you the poor dear Doctor’s 
epitaph. Read it first yourself ; and, if you then think it right, show it to the Club. 
1 am, you know, willing to be corrected. If you think any thing much amiss, keep 
it to yourself till we come together.* The epitaph was accordingly laid before the 
Club soon afterwards, and though no alteration was made, yet it gave rise to a 
great deal of discussion, and was productive of a curious liLerary jeu d’esprit , not 
only singular in itself, but remarkable for the celebrated names connected with it. 

» This jeu d'esprit ,«* says Sir William Forbes, in a letter to Mr Boswell, « took its 
rise one day at dinner at our friend Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. All the company present, 
except myself, were friends and acquaintance of Dr Goldsmith. The epitaph, written 
for him by Dr Johnson, became the subject of conversation, and various emendations 
were suggested, which it was agreed should be submitted to the Doctor’s considera- 
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In addition to this eulogium on the literary qualities of his 
friend, Johnson afterwards honoured his memory with the fol- 
lowing tetrastick in Greek. 


Toy Tctpof tiffopctatf too OXiCotpioio, xoy/mr 
"Afpo pi eH/Atuf) EliVf, sroJi??* vatu 
oftr* /UfyUXA* qucrK /UiTpt » f Sp>« VAXAiSy 

K XAiVTt VOIHTHV ? ItfTOpMCOf , 

« Thou beholdest the tomb of Oliver ! press not, O stranger, with the foot of 
folly, the venerable dust. Ye who care for nature, for the charms of song, for 
the deeds of ancient days, weep for the historian, the naturalist, the poet. " 

The general cast of Goldsmith’s figure and physiognomy was 
not engaging, and the impression made by his writings, on the 
mind of a stranger, was not confirmed by the external graces of 


tion. But the question was. Who should have the courage to propose them to him? 

At last it was hinted, that there could be no way so good as that of a Bound Robin , 
as the sailors call it, which they make use of when they enter into a conspiracy, so 
as not to let it be known who pnts his name first or last to the paper. This pro- 
position was instantly assented to ; and Dr Barnard, dean of Derry, now bishop of 
Killaloe, drew up an address to Dr Johnson on the occasion, replete with wit and 
humour, but which, it was feared, the Doctor might think treated the subject with 
too much levity. Mr Burke then proposed the address as it stands in the paper in 
writing [the paper was enclosed], to which I had the honour to officiate as clerk. 

« Sir Joshua agreed to carry it to Dr Johnson, who received it with much good- * 

humour, and desired Sir Joshua to tell the gentlemen that he would alter the epitaph 
in any manner they pleased, as to the sense of it ; but he would never consent to 
disgrace the walls of Westminster Abbey with an English inscription. I consider this 
Round Robin,* continues Sir W'illiam, « as a species of literary cariosity worth pre- 
serving, as it marks, in a certain degree, Dr Johnson’s character.* The following 
transcript of it, as given by Mr Boswell, may gratify such of our readers as are curious 
in literary anecdote : , 

We, the circumscribers, having read with great pleasure an intended epitaph for 
the monument of Dr Goldsmith, which, considered abstractedly, appears to be, 
for elegant composition and masterly style, in every respect worthy of the pen 
of its learned author, are yet of opinion, that the character of the deceased, as 
a writer, particularly as a poet, is perhaps uot delineated with all the exactness 
which Dr Johnson is capable of giving it. W’e, therefore, with deference to his 
superiour judgment, humbly request that he would at least take the trouble of 
revising it, and of making such additions and alterations as he shall think pro- 
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their author. In stature he was somewhat under the middle 
size ; his body was strongly built, and his limbs, as one of his 
biographers expresses it, were more sturdy that! elegant. His 
forehead was low, and more prominent than is usual ; his com- 
plexion pallid ; his face almost round, and pitted with the small- 
pox. His first appearance was therefore by no means capti 
vating: yet the general lineaments of his countenance bore 
the stamp of intellect, and exhibited traces of deep thinking; 
and, when he grew easy and cheerful in company, he relaxed 

per, upon a further pern sal. But if we might venture to express our wishes, 
they would lead us to request, that lie would write the epitaph in English, rather 
than in Latin ; as wc think that the memory of so einiucut an English writer 
ought to be perpetuated in the language to which his works arc likely to be so 
lasting an ornament, which we also know to have been the opinion of the late 
Doctor himself. 

The circumscribers to this curious remonstrance, agreeably to their respective 
signatures, were as follows: viz. — Edm. Burke, Tho. Franklin, Ant. Chamier, G. Col- 
umn, Win Vackell, J. Reynolds, W. Forbes, T. Barnard, R. B. Sheridan, I*. Met- 
calfe, E. Gibbon, Jos. Wartou. This hasty composition, as remarked by Mr Bos- 
well, is one of the thousand instances which evince the extraordinary promptitude 
of Mr Burke, who, while lie was equal to the greatest things, could adorn the 
least ; could with equal facility embrace the vast and complicated speculations of 
|>olitics, or the ingenious topics of literary investigation. It is also an eminent proof 
of the reverence with which Johnson was regarded by some of the ablest men of 
his time, in various departments, and even by such of them as lived most with 
him. 

Although Johnson was in great good-humour with the production as a jeu d'esprit, 
yet, on seeing Dr Warton’s name to the suggestion that the epitaph should be in 
English, he observed to Sir Joshua, « 1 wonder that Joe Wanton, a scholar by pro- 
fession, should be such a fool." He said too, • 1 should have thought Mund Burke 
would have had more sense." Mr Langton, who was one of the company at Sir 
Joshua’s, like a sturdy scholar, resolutely refused to sqAfhc Round Robin. On 
another occasion, when somebody endeavoured to arguf^Pr favour of its being in 
English, Johnson laid, « The language of the country of which a learned man was 
a native, is not the language fit for his epitaph, which should he in ancient and 
permanent language. Consider, sir, how you should feel, were you to find at Rot- 
terdam an epitaph upon Erasmus in Dutch! '» Perhaps on this subject Mr Boswell’s 
suggestion is the best. « For my part,* says he, « I think it would be proper to have 
epitaphs written both in a learned language and in the language of the country , so 
that they might have the advantage of being more universally understood, and, at 
the same time, he secured of classical stability * 
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into such a display of benevolent good-humour, as soon removed 
every unfavourable impression. His pleasantry in company, 
however, sometimes degenerated into buffoonery ; and this cir- 
cumstance, coupled with the inelegance of his person and de- 
portment, often prevented him from appearing to so much 
advantage as might have been expected from his learning and 
genius. 

The aptitude of Goldsmith to blunder in conversation has ex- 
cited considerable surprise when contrasted with his powers as 
a writer. His literary associates used to be struck with the dis- 
parity, and some of them puzzled themselves to account for it. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds once mentioned that he had frequently 
heard Goldsmith talk warmly of the pleasure of being liked, and 
observe how hard it would be if literary excellence should pre- 
clude a man from that satisfaction, which he perceived it often 
did, from the envy that attended it. u I am, therefore, con- 
vinced,!) said Sir Joshua, u that he was often intentionally 
absurd in conversation, in order to lessen himself in social in- 
tercourse, trusting that his character would be sufficiently sup- 
ported by his works.ii But this appears to be the excess of refine- 
ment in conjecture; and Mr Boswell’s reason, which ascribed it 
to Goldsmith’s « vanity, and an eager desire to be conspicuous 
wherever he was ,» though less charitable, is more consistent 
with probability. The truth, however, may have been, that 
Goldsmith, having constantly before him the example of ex- 
traordinary conversational abilities in Johnson, either from the 
spirit of competition, or the ambition to excel in such a fasci- 
nating talent, was tempted to a frequent display of his own 
powers in the same line. Our excessive anxiety to do anything 
well, often defeats the end we have in view; and it is not un- 
likely that, on such occasions, this was the fate of Goldsmith. 
Yet, notwithstanding all his mistakes, he had gleams of elo- 
quence; and, although Mr Boswell studies to make him a foil to 
Johnson, there are instances among the conversations reported 
by that gentleman, where Goldsmith shines as the most rational 
and elegant interlocutor of the whole. Hence it is reasonable to 
'conclude, that the accounts which have been transmitted of the 
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weakness or absurdity of Goldsmith’s conversation are greatly 
overcharged. Be that as it may, if the conversation of Goldsmith 
was so confused and inaccurate as has been generally reported, 
it is an eminent instance, among many others, in which the con- 
versation of literary men has been found strikingly unequal to 
their works. It forms also an illustration of the observation of 
Cicero, that it is very possible for a man to think rightly, and 
yet want the power of conveying his sentiments in becoming 
language: h Fieri potest ut recte quis sentiat, sed id quod sentit 
polite elotjui nonpossit.n Perhaps the chief fault of Goldsmith in 
conversation, as has been remarked by one of his biographers, 
lay in his being always overhurried ; so that he was too apt to 
speak without reflection, and without a sufficient knowledge of 
the subject. He himself humorously used to remark, that he 
always argued best when he argued alone. The same circum- 
stance was noticed by Johnson, and gave rise to the observation, 
« that no man was more foolish when he had not a pen in his 
hand, or more wise when he had.n 

If it must be admitted that Goldsmith had no talent for oral 
display, it will not be disputed that in the solitude of the closet, 
u when he argued alone, n he was almost unrivalled. A celebrated 
critic remarked of him, that « whatever he composed, he did it 
better than any other man could. » It has been objected to the 
moral essays of Goldsmith, that they present life under a gloomy 
aspect, and leave an impression of despondency on the mind of 
the reader. 'Whether to paint life as it is, be a fault in a writer, 
is a question that will admit of considerable dispute ; but it will 
not be denied, that when he pictures the woes and vanities of 
existence, he only repeats the lessons of experience. It ought 
also to be recollected that an author’s writings are generally a 
transcript of his own feelings. If the moral productions of 
Goldsmith are sometimes gloomy and despondent, we should 
take into account the circumstances under which they were writ- 
ten : — when he was obscure and friendless, oppressed with want, 
sick of the past, and almost despairing of the future. The lan- 
guage of his prose works, in general, is admitted to be a model 
of perfection. His very enemies used to acknowledge the su- 
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periority of his taste in composition, and the unrivalled excel- 
lence of his style. It was not without reason, therefore, that 
Johnson at one time exclaimed, « Where is there now a man who 
can pen an essay with such ease and elegance as Goldsmith?” 

In poetry Goldsmith confessedly shines with great lustre. But, 
viewing him as a scholar, it is surprising how little of his ima- 
gery is drawn from reminiscences of the classics. Ilis verses are 
utterly void of the machinery of ancient polytheism, and scarcely 
a single mythological personage is ever invoked by liim. In 
truth, he seems to have had no partiality for the family of gods, 
goddesses, and demi-gods, and to have discarded as useless the 
whole race of fauns, satyrs, dryads, and hamadryads. He is one 
of those who seek to please chiefly by an exhibition of nature in 
her simplest and most familiar views. From these he selects his 
objects with equal taste and discretion ; and in no instance does 
he ever represent what would excite disgust, or cause pain. In 
the poetry of Goldsmith there is nothing that strikes us as merely 
ideal. Every thing is clear, distinct, and palpable. His very 
imagery is tangible. He draws it from objects that act at once 
upon the senses, and the reader is never for a moment at a loss 
to discover its application. It is this that makes Goldsmith so 
easily understood, and so generally admired. His poetical land- 
scapes and portraits are so many transcripts from living nature ; 
while every image, every thought, and every sentiment con- 
nected with them, have a corresponding expression of unaffected 
truth and simplicity. It was said of him by Mr Boswell, that* 
u his mind resembled a fertile but thin soil ; there was a quick, 
but not a strong vegetation of whatever chanced to be thrown 
upon it. No deep root could be struck. The oak of the forest 
did not grow there ; but the elegant shrubbery, and the fragrant 
parterre, appeared in gay succession. » This is a poetical de- 
scription, and, with some limitation, may be admitted as an 
approach to the truth. The characteristics of Goldsmith’s poetry 
are ease, softness, and beauty. He can be commended for the 
elegance of his imagery', the depth of his pathos, and the flow 
of his numbers. He is uniformly tender and impressive, but 
rarely sublime. The commendation which he himself has be- 
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stowed on the poetry of Parnell may justly be applied to his 
own. « At the end of his course, » says he, « the reader regrets 
that his way has been so short ; he wonders that it gave him so 
little trouble; and so resolves to go the journey over again. » A 
similar impression, or something analogous to it, is felt by every 
reader of the poetry of Goldsmith. His course has been through 
a rich and highly cultivated country, where sweet fruits and 
fragrant flowers regaled his senses at every step ; where every 
object that he passed was blooming in beauty, and pregnant 
with interest; and where he himself never for a moment felt 
any intermission of enjoyment. 

From the characteristics of the poet we turn to the qualities 
of the man. Goldsmith was mild and gentle in his manners, 
warm in his friendships, and active in his charity and bene- 
volence. So strongly did he use to be affected by compassion, 
that he has been known at midnight to abandon his rest in 
order to procure relief and an asylum for a poor dying object 
who was left destitute in the streets. The humanity of his 
disposition was manifested on every occasion that called for its 
exercise; and so large was his liberality, that his last guinea 
was the general boundary of his munificence. He had two or 
three poor authors always as pensioners, besides several widows 
and poor housekeepers; and when lie happened to have no 
money to give the latter, he sent them away with shirts or old 
clothes, and sometimes with the contents of his breakfast-table, 
saying, with a smile of satisfaction after they were gone, u Now 
let me suppose I have eaten a heartier breakfast than usual, and 
I am nothing out of pocket. u His generosity, it is true, used 
often to be carried to excess. He gave frequently on the mere 
impulse of the moment, and without discrimination. If the 
applicants for his bounty were poor and friendless, it was all 
that he asked to know. Like his own village pastor, he over- 
flowed with benevolence, and 


- Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began.* 
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This profuse and undistinguishing liberality has sometimes 
been imputed to him as a fault; but it at least attested the ex- 
cellence of his intentions and the kindness of his heart. The hu- 
manity and benevolence, however, that characterised the poet’s 
disposition, were unhappily contaminated by a jealousy of the 
attainments and the reputation of others. He was feelingly 
conscious of this failing, and often used to complain of the 
uneasiness it cost him. In the minds of those who heard him 
on such occasions, all sense of the evil passion was lost in their 
amusement at the novelty and simplicity of his confessions. 
Vanity was another of the weaknesses of Goldsmith; but it was 
rather amusing than offensive in its operation. He was vain 
of his literary consequence, as was strongly discovered in the 
complaint he once made with regard to Lord Caniden. — « I met 
him,» said he, « at Lord Clare’s house in the country, and he 
took no more notice of me than if I had been an ordinary man.» 

He had also the foible of being ambitious of shining in such 
exterior accomplishments as nature had denied him. This was 
whimsically illustrated on one occasion, when he arrayed him- 
self in a bloom-coloured coat, and sported his ungainly figure, 
with great self-complacency, in the sunshine in the Temple- 
gardens. He declared to his friends, that his tailor was so con- 
fident of the impression he should make, that he had entreated 
him to inform all inquirers of the name of the maker of the coat. 

Such is the amount of information which we have procured 
concerning Goldsmith ; and we have given it almost precisely in 
the words in which we found it. From the general tenor of his 
biography, it is evident that Goldsmith was one whose faults 
were at the worst but negative, not positive vices, while his 
merits were great and decided. He was no one’s enemy but his 
own, his errors inflicted evil on none but himself, and were so 
blended with humorous, and even affecting circumstances, as 
to disarm anger and conciliate kindness. Where eminent talent 
is united to spotless virtue, we are awed and dazzled into ad- 
miration, but our admiration is apt to be cold^vhile there is 
something in the harmless infirmities of poor human nature that 
pleads touchingly to the feelings, and the heart yearns towards 
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the object of our admiration, when we find that, like ourselves, 
he is mortal, and is frail. The epithet so often heard, and in 
such kindly tones, of « poor Goldsmith, » speaks volumes. Few, 
who consider the rich compound of admirable and whimsical 
qualities which form his character, would wish to prune away 
its eccentricities, trim its grotesque luxuriance, and clip it down 
to the decent formalities of rigid virtue. « Let not his frailties 
be remembered,!) said Johnson, « he was a very great man.» 
But, for our parts, we rather say, « let them be remembered ;» 
for we question whether he himself would not feel gratified in 
hearing his reader, after dwelling with admiration on the proofs 
of his greatness, close the volume with the kind-hearted phrase, 
so fondly and familiarly ejaculated, of « Poor Goldsmith !» 
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There arc a hundred faults in this thing, and a hundred 
things might be said to prove them beauties. Rut it is needless. 
A book may be amusing with numerous errors, or it may be 
very dull without a single absurdity. The hero of this piece 
unites in himself the three greatest characters upon earth : he is 
a priesi, a husbandman, and the father of a family. He is 
drawn as ready to teach, and ready to obey; as simple in af- 
fluence, and majestic in adversity. In this age of opulence and 
refinement, whom can such a character please? Such as are 
fond of high life, will turn with disdain from the simplicity of 
his country fire-side. Such as mistake ribaldry for humour, 
will find no wit in his harmless conversation ; and such as have 
been taught to deride religion, will laugh at one whose chief 
stores of comfort are drawn from futurity. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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CHAPTER I. 

■ he description of the Family of \Vakefikm>, in which a kimlrcd likeness 
prevails, as well of mimls as of persons. 

F was ever of opinion, that the honest man who married and 
brought up a large family, did more sendee than he who 
continued single and only talked of population. From this 
motive, I had scarcely taken orders a year, before I began 
to think seriously ol matrimony, and chose my wife, as she 
did her wedding-gowm, not for a fine glossy surface, but for 
such qualities as would wear well. To do her justice, she 
was a good-natured notable woman ; and as for breeding, 
there were few country ladies who could show' more. She 
could read any English book without much spelling; hut 
for pickling, preserving, and cookery, none could excel 
her. She prided herself also upon being an excellent con- 
triver in housekeeping ; though I could never find that we 
grew richer with all her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our fond- 
ness increased as we grew' old. There in fact, nothing 
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that could make us angry with the world or each other. 
We had an elegant house situated in a fine country, and a 
good neighbourhood. The year was spent in moral or 
rural amusements, in visiting our rich neighbours, and 
relieving such as were poor. We had no revolutions to 
fear, nor fatigues to undergo ; all our adventures were by 
the fire-side, and all our migrations front the blue bed to 
the brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often had the traveller or 
stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry-wine, for which 
we had great reputation ; and l profess with the veracity of 
an historian, that I never knew one of them find fault with 
it. Our cousins too, even to the fortieth remove, all remem- 
bered their affinity, without any help from the herald’s 
office, and came very frequently to see us. Some of them 
did us no great honour by these claims of kindred ; as we 
had the blind, the maimed, and the halt amongst the num- 
ber. However, my wife always insisted that as they were 
the same flesh and blood, they should sit with us at the 
same table. So that if we had not very rich, we generally 
had very happy friends abotit us ; for this remark will hold 
good through life, that the poorer the guest, the better 
pleased he ever is with being treated : and as some men 
gaze with admiration at the colours of a tulip, or the wings 
of a butterfly, so I was by nature an admirer of happy hu- 
man faces. However, when any one of our relations was 
found to be a person of very bad character, a troublesome 
guest, or one we desired to get rid of, upon his leaving my 
house, I ever took care to lend him a riding-coat, or a pair 
of boots, or sometimes a horse of small value, and I always 
had the satisfaction of finding he never came back to return 
them. By this the house was cleared of such as we did not 
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like ; but never was the family of Wakefield known to 
turn the traveller or the poor dependant out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years in a state of much happi- 
ness, not but that we sometimes had those little rubs which 
Providence sends to enhance the value of its favours. My 
orchard was often robbed by schoolboys, and my wife’s 
custards plundered by the cats or the children. The 
’Squire would sometimes fall asleep in the most pathetic 
parts of my sermon, or his ladv return my wife’s civilities 
at church with a mutilated courtesy. But we soon {jot 
over the uneasiness caused by such accidents, and usually 
in three or four days began to wonder how they vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, as they were 
educated without softness, so they were at once well 
formed and healthy ; my sons hardy and active, my daugh- 
ters beautiful and blooming. When I stood in the midst 
of the little circle, which promised to be the supports of 
my declining age, I could not avoid repeating the fa- 
mous story of Count Abensberg, who, in Henry Second’s 
progress through Germany, while other courtiers cams' 
with their treasures, brought his thirty-two children, iuwP 
presented them to his sovereign as the most valuable offer- 
ing he hqd to bestow. In this manner, though I had but 
six, I considered them as a very valuable present made 
to my country, and consequently looked upon it as my 
debtor. Our eldest son was named George, after his uncle, 
who left us ten thousand pounds. Our second child, a girl, 

I intended to call after her aunt Grissel - y hut my wife, who 
during her pregnancy had been reading romances, insisted 
upon her being called Olivia. In less than another year 
we had another daughter, and now I was determined that 
Grissel should be her name ; but a rich relation taking a 
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fancy to stand godmother, the girl was, by her directions, 
called Sophia; so that we had two romantic names in the 
family; but I solemnly protest I had no hand in it. Moses 
was our next, and after an interval of twelve years, we 
had two sous more. 

It would be fruitless to deny exultation when I saw my 
little ones about me ; but the vanity and the satisfaction of 
my wife were even greater than mine. When our visitors 
would say, ■’Well, upon my word, Mrs Primrose, you have 
the finest children in the whole country ;» — « Ay, neigh- 
bour," she would answer, « they are as Heaven made them, 
handsome enough, if they he good enough ; for handsome 
is that handsome does.» And then she would bid the girls 
hold up their heads ; who, to conceal nothing, were certainly 
very handsome. Mere outside is so very trifling a circum- 
stance with me, that I should scarcely have remembered 
to mention it, had it not been a general topic of conversa- 
tion in the country. Olivia, now about eighteen, had that 
luxuriancy of beauty, with which painters generally draw 
lebe ; open, sprightly, and commanding. Sophia’s fea- 
res were not so striking at first, but often did more cer- 
tain execution ; for they were soft, modest, and alluring. 
The one vanquished by a single blow, the other by efforts 
successfully repeated. 

The temper of a woman is generally formed from the 
turn of her features, at least it was so with my daughters. 
Olivia wished for many lovers, Sophia to'secure one. Olivia 
was often affected from too great a desire to please. Sophia 
even repressed excellence from herfears to offend. The one 
entertained me with her vivacity when I was gay, the other 
with her sense when I was serious. But these qualities 
were never carried to excess in either, and 1 have often 
seen them exch^^e ch^ffcters for a whole day together. 
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A suit of mourning has transformed my coquette into a 
prude, and a new set of ribands has given her younger 
sister more than natural vivacity. My eldest son George 
was bred at Oxford, as I intended him for one of the 
learned professions. My second boy Moses, whom I de- 
signed for business, received a sort of miscellaneous edu- 
cation at home. But it is needless to attempt describing 
the particular characters of young people that had seen 
but very little of the world. In short, a family likeness 
prevailed through all, and properly speaking, they had 
but one character, that of being all equally generous, 
credulous, simple, and inoffensive. 

. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Family Misfortunes. — The loss of fortune only senes to increase the pride 

of the worthy. 

Thf, temporal concerns of our family were chiefly com- 
mitted to my wife’s management; as to the spiritual, I took 
them entirely under my own direction. The profits of my 
living, which amounted to but thirty-five pounds a-year, I 
made over to the orphans and widows of the clergy of our 
diocese ; for having a fortune of my own, I was careless of 
temporalities, and felt a secret pleasure in doing my duty 
without reward. I also set a resolution of keeping no cu- 
rate, and of being acquainted with every man in the parish, 
exhorting the married men to temperance, and the bache- 
lors to matrimony; so that in a few years it was a common 
saying, that there were three strange wants at Wakefield, 
a parson wanting pride, young men wanting wives, and 
ale-houses wanting customers. 

Matrimony was always one of my favourite topics, and 
I wrote several sermons to prove its happiness : but there 
was a peculiar tenet which I made a point of supporting ; 
for I maintained with Wliiston, that it was unlawful for a 
priest of the church of England, after the death of his first 
wife, to take a second ; or, to express it in one w'ord, I va- 
lued myself upon being a strict monogamist. 

I w r as early initiated into this important dispute, on 
which so many laborious volumes have been w ritten. I 
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published some tracts upon the subject myself, which, as 
they never sold, I have the consolation of thinking were 
read only by the happy few. Some of my friends called 
this my weak side; but alas! they had not like me made 
it the subject of long contemplation. The more I reflected 
upon it, the more important it appeared. I even went a 
step beyond Whiston in displaying my principles : as he 
had engraven upon his wife’s tomb that she was the only 
wife of William Whiston ; so I wrote a similar epitaph for 
my wife, though still living, in which I extolled her pru- 
dence, economy, and obedience till death ; and having got 
it copied fair, with an elegant frame, it was placed over the 
chimney-piece, where it answered several very useful pur- 
poses. It admonished my wife of her duty to me, and my 
fidelity to her ; it inspired her with a passion for fame, and 
constantly put her in mind of her end. 

It was thus, perhaps, from hearing marriage so often 
recommended, that my eldest son, just upon leaving col- 
lege, fixed his affections upon the daughter of a neighbour- 
ing clergyman, who was a dignitary in the church, and in 
circumstances to give her a large fortune. But fortune w r as 
her smallest accomplishment. Miss Arabella Wilmot 
was allowed by all (except my two daughters) to be com- 
pletely pretty. Her youth, health, and innocence, were 
still heightened by a complexion so transparent, and such 
a happy sensibility of look, as even age could not gaze 
on w ith indifference. As Mr Wilmot knew that I could 
make a very handsome settlement on my son, he was not 
averse to the match ; so both families lived together in all 
that harmony which generally precedes an expected al- 
liance. Being convinced by experience that the days of 
courtship are the most happy of our lives, I was willing 
enough to lengthen the period ; and the various amuse- 
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mcnts which the voung couple every day shared in each 
other’s company seemed to increase their passion. We 
were generally awaked in the morning by music, and on 
fine days rode a hunting. The hours betw r ecn break last 
and dinner the ladies devoted to dress and study : they 
usually read a page, and then gazed at themselves in the 
glass, which even philosophers might ow n often presented 
the page of greatest beauty. At dinner iny wife took the 
lead ; for as she always insisted upon carving every thing 
herself, it being her mother’s way, she gave us upon 
these occasions the history of every dish. When w r e had 
dined, to prevent the ladies leaving us, I generally ordered 
the table to be removed ; and sometimes, w ith the music- 
master’s assistance, the girls would give us a very agreeable 
concert. Walking out, drinking tea, country-dauces, and 
forfeits, shortened the rest of the day, without the assistance 
of cards, as I hated all manner of gaming, except backgam- 
mon, at which my old friend and I sometimes took a two- 
penny hit. Nor can I here pass over an ominous circum- 
stance that happened the last time we played together ; I 
only wanted to fling a quatre, and yet I threw deuce ace 
five times running. 

Some months were elapsed in this manner, till at last it 
was thought convenient to fix a day for die nuptials of the 
young couple, who seemed earnestly to desire it. Dur- 
ing the preparations for the wedding, I need not describe 
the busy importance of my wife, nor the sly looks of my 
daughters : in fact, my attention was fixed on another ob- 
ject, the completing a tract which I intended shortly to 
publish in defence of my favourite principle. As I looked 
upon this as a master-piece, both for argument and style, 
I could not in the pride of rav heart avoid showing it to 
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my old friend Mr Wilmot, as I made no doubt of receiving 
his approbation; but not till too late I discovered that he 
was most violently attached to the contrary opinion, and 
with good reason; for he was at that time actually courting 
a fourth wife. This, as may be expected, produced a 
dispute attended with some acrimony, which threatened 
to interrupt our intended alliance : but on the day before 
that appointed for the ceremony, we agreed to discuss the 
subject at large. 

It was managed with proper spirit on both sides : he 
asserted that I was heterodox, I retorted the charge ; he 
replied, and I rejoined. In the mean time, while the con- 
troversy was hottest, I was called out by one ot my rela- 
tions, who, with a face of concern, advised me to give up 
the dispute, at least till my son’s wedding was over. 
«How!» cried I, « relinquish the cause of truth, and let 
him be a husband, already driven to the very verge ol 
absurdity. You might as well advise me to give up my 
fortune as my argument. » «Your fortune," returned my 
friend, « I am now sorry to inform you, is almost nothing. 
The merchant in town, in whose hands your money was 
lodged, has gone off, to avoid a statute of bankruptcy, and 
is thought not to have left a shilling in the pound. I was 
unwilling to shock you or the family with the account till 
after the wedding : but now it may serve to moderate your 
warmth in the argument; for, I suppose your own pru- 
dence will enforce the necessity of dissembling, at least 
till your son has the young lady's fortune secure." — 
« Well," returned I, « if what you tell me be true, and if I 
am to be a beggar, it shall never make me a rascal, or in- 
duce me to disavow my principles. I 11 go this moment 
and inform the company of my circumstances : and as for 
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the argument, I even here retract my former concessions 
in the old gentleman’s favour, nor will I allow him now to 
be a husband in any sense of the expression.* 

It would be endless to describe the different sensations 
of both families when I divulged the news of our misfor- 
tune: but what others felt was slight to what the lovers ap- 
peared to endure. Mr Wilmot, who seemed before suf- 
ficiently inclined to break off the match, was by this blow 
soon determined : one virtue he had in perfection, which 
was prudence, too often the only one that is left us at 
seventy-two. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A Migration. — The fortunate circumstances of our lives are generally found 
at last to be of our own procuring. 

Tiif. only hope of our family now was, that the report of 
our misfortune might he malicious or premature; but a 
letter from my agent in town soon came with a confirma- 
tion of every particular. The loss of fortune to myself 
alone would have been trifling ; the only uneasiness I felt 
was for my family, who were to be humble without an 
education to render them callous to contempt. 

Near a fortnight had passed before I attempted to re- 
strain their affliction ; for premature consolation is but 
the remembrancer of sorrow. During this interval, my 
thoughts were employed on some future means of sup 
porting them ; and at last a small cure of fifteen pounds 
a-year w r as offered me in a distant neighbourhood, where 
I could still enjoy my principles without molestation. 
With this proposal I joyfully closed, having determined to 
increase my salary by managing a little farm. 

Having taken this resolution, my next care w r as to get 
together the w r recks of my fortune ; and, all debts col- 
lected and paid, out of fourteen thousand pounds we had 
but four hundred remaining. My chief attention, there- 
fore, was now to bring down the pride of my family to 
their circumstances ; for I well knew that aspiring beg- 


gary is wretchedness itself. « You cannot be ignorant, 
my children," cried I, « that no prudence of ours could 
have prevented our late misfortune ; but prudence may do 
much in disappointing its effects. We are now poor, my 
fondlings, and wisdom bids us conform to our humble 
situation. Let us then, without repining, give up those 
splendours with which numbers are wretched, and seek in 
humbler circumstances that peace with which all may he 
happy. The poor live pleasantly without our help, why 
then should not we learn to live without theirs? No, mv 
children, let us from this moment give up all pretensions 
to gentility ; we have still enough left for happiness if 
we arc wise, and let us draw upon content for the defi- 
ciencies of fortune. » 

As my eldest son was bred a scholar, I determined to 
send him to town, where his abilities might contribute to 
our support and his own. The separation of friends and 
families is, perhaps, one of the most distressful circum- 
stances attendant on penury. The day soon arrived on 
which we were to disperse for the first time. My son, 
after taking leave of his mother and the rest, who mingled 
their tears with their kisses, came to ask a blessing from 
me. This 1 gave him from my heart, and which, added 
to five guineas, was all the patrimony I had now to be- 
stow. « You are going, my boy,» cried I, « to London on 
foot, in the manner Hooker, your great ancestor, travelled 
there before you. Take from me the same horse that was 
given him by the good Bishop Jewel, this staff, and tliis 
hook too, it will be your comfort on the way: these two 
lines in it are worth a million, ‘ I have been young, and 
now am old ; yet never saw f the righteous man forsaken, 
or his seed begging their bread. Let this he your con- 
solation as you travel on. Go, mv hoy; whatever be thy 
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fortune, let me see thee once a-year ; still keep a good 
heart, and farewell.* As he was possessed of integrity 
and honour, I was under no apprehensions from throwing 
him naked into the amphitheatre of life; for I knew he 
wotdd act a good part, whether vanquished or victorious. 

His departure only prepared the way for our own, 
which arrived a few days afterwards. The leaving a 
neighbourhood in which we had enjoyed so many hours 
of tranquillity, was not without a tear which scarcely 
fortitude itself could suppress. Besides, a journey of se- 
venty miles to a family that had hitherto never been above 
ten from home, filled us with apprehension ; and the cries 
of the poor, who followed us for some miles, contributed to 
increase it. The first day’s journey brought us in safety 
within thirty miles of our future retreat, and we put up 
for the night at an obscure inn in a village by the way. 
When we were shown a room, 1 desired the landlord, in 
my usual way, to let us have his company, with which he 
complied, as what he drank would increase the bill next 
morning. He knew, however, the whole neighbourhood 
to which I was removing, particularly ’Squire Thornhill, 
who was to be my landlord, and who lived within a few 
miles of the place. This gentleman he described as one 
who desired to know little more of the world than its 
pleasures, being particularly remarkable for his attach- 
ment to the fair sex. He observed that no virtue was 
able to resist his arts and assiduity, and diat scarcely a 
farmer’s daughter w ithin ten miles round, but wdiat had 
found him successful and faithless. Though this account 
gave me some pain, it had a very different effect upon 
my daughters, whose features seemed to brighten wid> 
the expectation of an approaching triumph ; nor was mv 
wife less pleased and confident of their allurements and 
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virtue. While our thoughts were thus employed, the 
hostess entered the room to inform her husband, that the 
strange gentleman, who had been two days in the house, 
wanted money, and could not satisfy them for his reckon- 
ing. « Want money!* replied the host, « that must be 
impossible; for it was no later than yesterday he paid 
three guineas to our beadle to spare an old broken soldier 
that was to be whipped through the town for clog-steal- 
ing. » The hostess, however, still persisting in her first 
assertion, he was preparing to leave the room, swearing 
that he would be satisfied one way or another, when I 
begged the landlord would introduce me to a stranger of 
so much charity as he described. With this he complied, 
showing in a gentleman who seemed to be about thirty, 
dressed in clothes that once were laced. Ilis person was 
well formed, and his face marked with the lines of think- 
ing. He had something short and dry in his address, and 
seemed not to understand ceremony, or to despise it. 
Upon the landlord’s leaving the room, I could not avoid ex- 
pressing my concern to the stranger at seeing a gentleman 
in such circumstances, and offered him my purse to satisfy 
the present demand. «I take it with all my heart, sir,* 
replied he, « and am glad that a late oversight, in giving 
what money I had about me, has shown me that there are 
still some men like you. I must, however, previously en- 
treat being informed of the name and residence of my 
benefactor, in order to repay him as soon as possible." 
In this I satisfied him fully, not only mentioning my name 
and late misfortunes, but the place to which I was going 
to remove. « This, » cried he, « happens still more 
luckily than I hoped for, as I am going the same way my- 
self, having been detained here two days by the floods, 
which I hope by to-morrow will be found passable.* I 
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testified the pleasure I should have in his company, and 
my wife and daughters joining in entreaty, he was pre- 
vailed upon to stay supper. The stranger’s conversation, 
which was at once pleasing and instructive, induced me 
to wish for a continuance of it ; but it was now high time 
to retire and take refreshment against the fatigues of the 
following day. 

The next morning we all set forward together : my fa- 
mily on horseback, while Mr Burchell, our new compa- 
nion, walked along the foot-path by the road-side, observ- 
ing with a smile, that as we were ill mounted, he would 
be too generous to attempt leaving us behind. As the 
floods were not yet subsided, we were obliged to hire a 
guide, who trotted on before, Mr Burchell and I bringing 
up the rear. We lightened the fatigues of the road with 
philosophical disputes, which he seemed to understand 
perfectly. But what surprised me most was, that though 
he was a money-borrower, he defended his opinions with 
as much obstinacy as if he had been my patron. He now 
and then also informed me to whom the different seats 
belonged that lay in our view as we travelled the road. 
«That,» cried he, pointing to a very magnificent house 
which stood at some distance, « belongs to Mr Thornhill, a 
young gentleman who enjoys a large fortune, though en- 
tirely dependent on the will of his uncle, Sir William Thorn- 
hill, a gentleman who, content with a little himself, permits 
his nephew to enjoy the rest, and chiefly resides in town. a 
« What !» cried I, « is my young landlord then the nephew 
of a man, whose virtues, generosity, and singularities are 
so universally known ? I have heard Sir William Thornhill 
represented as one of the most generous yet whimsical men 
in the kingdom; a man of consummate benevolence. »■ — 
» Something, perhaps, too much so,» replied Mr Burchell, 
VOL. I. 2 
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« at least he carried benevolence to an excess when young ; 
for his passions were then strong, and as they were all 
upon the side of virtue, they led it up to a romantic ex- 
treme. He early began to aim at the qualifications of the 
soldier and scholar ; was soon distinguished in the army, 
and had some reputation among men of learning. Adu- 
lation ever follows the ambitious ; for such alone receive 
most pleasure from flattery. He was surrounded with 
crowds, who showed him only one side of their character ; 
so that he began to lose a regard for private interest in 
universal sympathy. He loved all mankind ; for fortune 
prevented him from knowing that there were rascals. 
Physicians tell us of a disorder, in which the whole body 
is so exquisitely sensible that the slightest touch gives 
pain : what some have thus suffered in their persons, this 
gentleman felt in his mind. The slightest distress, whe- 
ther real or fictitious, touched him to the quick, and his 
soul laboured under a sickly sensibility of the miseries of 
others. Thus disposed to relieve, it will be easily conjeo- 
tured he found numbers disposed to solicit ; his profusions 
began to impair his fortune, but not his good-nature ; that, 
indeed, was seen to increase as the other seemed to decay : 
he grew improvident as he grew poor ; and though he 
talked like a man of sense, his actions were those of a fool. 
Still, however, being surrounded with importunity, and no 
longer able to satisfy every request that was made him, 
instead of money he gave promises. They were all he had 
to bestow, and he had not resolution enough to give any 
man pain by a denial. By this he drew round him crowds 
of dependants, whom he was sure to disappoint, yet wish- 
ed to relieve. These hung upon him for a time, and left 
him with merited reproaches and contempt. But in pro- 
portion as he became contemptible to others, he became 
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despicable to himself. His mind had leaned upon their 
adulation, and that support taken away, he could find no 
pleasure in the applause of his heart, which he had never 
learned to reverence. The world now began to wear a dif- 
ferent aspect; the flattery of his friends began to dwindle 
into simple approbation. Approbation soon took the more 
friendly form of advice, and advice, when rejected, pro- 
duced their reproaches. He now therefore found, that such 
friends as benefits had gathered round him, were little es- 
timable : he now found that a man’s own heart must be 
ever given to gain that of another. I now found, that — 
that — I forget what I was going to observe : in short, sir, 
he resolved to respect himself, and laid down a plan of 
restoring his falling fortune. For this purpose, in his own 
whimsical manner, he travelled through Europe on foot, 
and now, though he has scarcely attained the age of thirty, 
his circumstances are more affluent than ever. At present, 
his bounties are more rational and moderate than before ; 
but still he preserves the character of a humorist, and 
finds most pleasure in eccentric virtues. » 

My attention was so much taken up by Mr Burchell’s 
account, that I scarcely looked forward as he went along, 
till we were alarmed by the cries of my family, when turn- 
ing, I perceived my youngest daughter in the midst of a 
rapid stream, thrown from her horse, and struggling with 
the torrent. She had sunk twice, nor was it in my power 
to disengage myself in time to bring her relief. My sen- 
sations were even too violent to permit my attempting her 
rescue : she must have certainly perished had not my 
companion, perceiving her danger, instantly plunged in to 
her relief, and, with some difficulty, brought her in safety 
to the opposite shore. By taking the current a little far- 
ther up, the rest of the family got safely over, where we 
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had an opportunity of joining our acknowledgments to 
her’s. Her gratitude may be more readily imagined than 
described : she thanked her deliverer more with looks than 
words, and continued to lean upon his arm, as if still will- 
ing to receive assistance. My wife also hoped one day to 
have the pleasure of returning his kindness at her own 
house. Thus, after we were refreshed at the next inn, 
and had dined together, as Mr Burchell was going to a dif- 
ferent part of the country, he took leave ; and we pursued 
our journey : my wife observing as he went, that she liked 
him extremely, and protesting, that if he had birth and 
fortune to entitle him to match into such a family as ours, 
she knew no man she would sooner fix upon. I could 
not but smile to hear her talk in this lofty strain ; but I 
was never much displeased with those harmless delusions 
that tend to make us more happy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A Proof that even the humblest Fortune may grant Happiness, which depends not 
on circumstances but constitution. 

\ ‘ , , 

The place of our retreat was in a little neighbourhood, 
consisting of farmers, who tilled their own grounds, and 
were equal strangers to opulence and poverty. As they 
had almost all the conveniencies of life within themselves, 
they seldom visited towns or cities, in search of superfluity. 
Remote from the polite, they still retained the primeval 
simplicity of manners ; and frugal by habit, they scarcely 
knew that temperance was a virtue. They wrought widt 
cheerfulness on days of labour ; but observ ed festivals as 
intervals of idleness and pleasure. They kept up the 
Christmas carol, sent true love-knots on Valentine morn- 
ing, ate pancakes on Shrove-tide, showed their wit on the 
first of April, and religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas 
eve. Being apprized of our approach, the whole neigh- 
bourhood came out to meet their minister, dressed in their 
finest clothes, and preceded by a pipe and tabor. A feast 
also was provided for our reception, at which we sat 
cheerfully down ; and what the conversation wanted in 
wit, was made up in laughter. 

Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping 
hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, and a 
prattling river before : on one side a meadow, on the other 
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a green. My farm consisted of about twenty acres of ex- 
cellent land, having given a hundred pounds for my pre- 
decessor's good-will. Nothing could exceed the neatness 
of my little enclosures ; the elms and hedge-rows appear- 
ing with inexpressible beauty. My house consisted of but 
one storey, and was covered with thatch, which gave it an 
air of great snugness ; the w alls on the inside were nicely 
white-w ashed, and my daughters undertook to adorn them 
with pictures of their own designing. Though the same 
room served us for parlour and kitchen, that only made 
it the warmer. Besides, as it was kept with the utmost 
neatness, the dishes, plates, ami coppers being well scour- 
ed, and all disposed in bright rows on the shelves, the 
eye was agreeably relieved, and did not want richer furni- 
ture. There were three other apartments, one for my 
wife and me, another for our two daughters, within our 
own , and the third, with two beds, for the rest of the 
children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws, was regulated 
in the following manner : by sun-rise we all assembled in 
our common apartment ; the fire being previously kindled 
by the servant. After we had saluted each other with 
proper ceremony, for I always thought fit to keep up some 
mechanical forms of good-breeding, without which freedom 
ever destroys friendship, we all bent in gratitude to that 
Being who gave us another day. This duty being per- 
formed, my son and I went to pursue our usual industry 
abroad, while my wife and daughters employed themselves 
in providing breakfast, which was always ready at a cer- 
tain time. I allowed half an hour for this meal, and an 
hour for dinner; which time was taken up in innocent 
mirth between my wife and daughters, and in philoso- 
phical arguments between my son and me. 
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As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our la- 
bours after it was gone down, but returned home to the 
expecting family ; where smiling looks, a neat hearth, and 
pleasant fire, were prepared for our reception. Nor were 
we without guests : sometimes Farmer Flamborough, our 
talkative neighbour, and often the blind piper, would pay 
us a visit, and taste our gooseberry-wine ; for the making 
of which we had lost neither the receipt nor the repu- 
tation. These harmless people had several ways of being 
good company ; while one played, the other would sing 
some soothing ballad, Johnny Armstrong’s last good 
night, or the cruelty of Barbara Allen. The night was 
concluded in the manner we began the morning, my 
youngest boys being appointed to read the lessons of the 
day ; and he that read loudest , distinctest, and best, was 
to have a halfpenny on Sunday to put in the poor’s box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, which 
all my sumptuary edicts could not restrain. How well 
soever I fancied my lectures against pride had conquered 
the vanity of my daughters ; yet I found them still secretly 
attached to all their former finery : they still loved laces, 
ribands, bugles, and catgut ; my wife herself retained a 
passion for her crimson paduasoy, because I formerly hap- 
pened to say it became her. 

The first Sunday in particular their behaviour served to 
mortify me : I had desired my girls the preceding night to 
be dressed early the next day ; for I always loved to be at 
church a good while before the rest of the congregation. 
They punctually obeyed my directions ; but when we were 
to assemble in the morning at breakfast, down came my 
wife and daughters dressed out in all their former splendor : 
their hair plastered up with pomatum, their faces patched 
to taste, their trains bundled up in a heap behind, and 
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rustling at every motion. I could not help smiling at their 
vanity, particularly that of my wife, from whom I expected 
more discretion. In this exigence, therefore, my only re- 
source was to order my son, with an important air, to call 
our coach. The girls were amazed at the command ; but I 
repeated it with more solemnity than before — « Surely, my 
dear, you jest, » cried my wife, « we can walk it perfectly 
well : we want no coach to carry us now.» « You mistake, 
child, » returned I, « we do w ant a coach ; for if we walk to 
church in this trim, the very children in the parish will hoot 
after us.» — « Indeed, » replied my wife, « I always imagined 
that my Charles was fond of seeing his children neat and 
handsome about him.» — « You may be as neat as you 
please,« interrupted I, « and I shall love you the better for 
it; but all this is not neatness, but frippery. These ruf- 
flings, and pinkings, and patchings, will only make us hated 
by all the wives of all our neighbours. No, my children , » 
continued I, more gravely, « those gowns may be altered 
into something of a plainer cut ; for finery is very unbe- 
coming in us, who want the means of decency. I do not 
know whether such flouncing and shredding is becoming 
even in the rich, if we consider, upon a moderate calcula- 
tion, that the nakedness of the indigent world might be 
clothed from the trimmings of the vain." 

This remonstrance had the proper effect ; they went with 
great composure, that very instant, to change their dress ; 
and the next day I had the satisfaction of finding my daugh- 
ters, at their ow n request, employed in cutting up their 
trains into Sunday waistcoats for Dick and Rill, the two 
little ones, and, what was still more satisfactory, the gowns 
seemed improved by this curtailing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A new amt great Acquaintance introduced. — What we place most hopes upon, 
generally proves most fatal. 

At a small distance from the house, my predecessor had 
made a seat, overshadowed by a hedge of hawthorn and 
honeysuckle. Here, when the weather was fine and our 
labour soon finished, we usually sat together, to enjoy an 
extensive landscape in the calm . of die evening. Here too 
we drank tea, which was now become an occasional ban- 
quet; and as we had it but seldom, it diffused a new joy, 
the preparations for it being made with no small share of 
bustle and ceremony. On diese occasions our two litde 
ones always read to us, and they were regularly served 
after we had done. Sometimes, to give a variety to our 
amusements, the girls sang to the guitar; and while they 
thus formed a little concert, my wife and I would stroll 
down die sloping field, that was embellished with blue- 
bells and centaury, talk of our children with rapture, and 
enjoy the breeze that wafted both health and harmony. 

In this majjfner we began to find diat every situation in 
life might bring its own peculiar pleasures : every morn- 
ing awaked us to a repetition of toil ; but the evening re- 
paid it with vacant hilarity. 

It was about the beginning of autumn, on a holiday, 
for I kept such as intervals of relaxation from labour, that 
I had drawn out my family to our usual place of amuse- 
ment, and our young musicians began their usual con- 
cert. As we were thus engaged, we saw a stag bound 
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nimbly by, within about twenty paces of where we were 
sitting, and by its panting it seemed pressed by the hunters. 
We had not much time to reflect upon the poor animal’s 
distress, when we perceived the dogs and horsemen come 
sweeping along at some distance behind, and making the 
very path it had taken. I was instantly for returning in 
with my family ; but either curiosity, or surprise, or some 
more hidden motive, held my wife and daughters to their 
seats. The huntsman, who rode foremost, passed us with 
great swiftness, followed by four or five persons more who 
seemed in equal haste. At last, a young gentleman of a 
more genteel appearance than the rest came forward, and 
for a while regarding us, instead of pursuing the chase, 
stopped short, and giving his horse to a servant who attend- 
ed, approached us with a careless superior air. He seemed 
to w'ant no introduction, but was going to salute my daugh- 
ters, as one certain of a kind reception ; but they had early 
learned die lesson of looking presumption out of counte- 
nance. Upon which he let us know his name was Thorn- 
hill, and that he was owner of the estate that lay for some 
extent round us. He again therefore offered to salute the 
female part of the family, and such was the power of for- 
tune and fine clothes, that he found no second repulse. 
As his address, though confident, was easy, w'e soon be- 
came more familiar ; and perceiving inusic$ instruments 
lying near, he begged to be favoured with a song. As I 
did not approve of such disproportioned acquaintances, I 
winked upon my daughters in order to prevent their com- 
pliance ; but my hint was counteracted by one from their 
mother; so that, with a cheerful air, they gave us a fa- 
vourite song of Dryden’s. Mr Thornhill seemed highly de- 
lighted with their performance and choice, and then took 
up the guitar himself. He played but very indifferently ; 
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however, my eldest daughter repaid his former applause 
with interest, and assured him that his tones were louder 

7 i f 

than even those of her master. At this compliment he 
bowed, which she returned with a courtesy. He praised 
her taste, and she commended his understanding : an age 
could not have made them better acquainted : while the 
fond mother, too, equally happy, insisted upon her land- 
lord's stepping in, and tasting a glass of her gooseberry. 

The whole family seemed earnest to please him : my girls 
attempted to entertain him with topics they thought most 
modern, while Moses, on the contrary, gave him a ques- 
tion or two from the ancients, for which he had the satis- 
faction of being laughed at : my little ones were no less 
busy, and fondly stuck close to the stranger. All my en- 
deavours could scarcely keep their dirty fingers from han- 
dling and tarnishing the lace on his clothes, and lifting up 
the flaps of his pocket-holes, to see what was there. At 
the approach of evening he took leave ; but not till he had 
requested permission to renew his visit, which, as he was 
our landlord, we most readily agreed to. 

As soon as he was gone, my wife called a council on the 
conduct of the day. She was of opinion, that it was a 
most fortunate hit ; for that she had known even stranger 
things at last Brought to bear. She hoped again to see 
die day in which we might hold up our heads with the 
best of them ; and concluded, she protested she could see 
no reason why the two Miss Wrinkles should marry great 
fortunes, and her children get none. As this last argu- 
ment was directed to me, I protested I could see no rea- 
son for it neither, nor why Mr Simkins got the ten thousand 
pound prize in the lottery, and we sat down with a blank. 

« I protest, Charles,* cried my wife, « this is the way you 
always damp my girls and me when we are in spirits. 
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Tell me, Sophy, my dear, what do you think of our new 
visitor? Don’t you think he seemed to be good-natured?* 
— « Immensely so indeed, mamma, » replied she, « I think 
he has a great deal to say upon every thing, and is never 
at a loss ; and the more trifling the subject, the more he 
has to say.» — « Yes,* cried Olivia, « he is well enough for 
a man ; but for my part, I don’t much like him, he is so 
extremely impudent and familiar ; but on the guitar he is 
shocking. » These two last speeches I interpreted by con- 
traries. I found by this, that Sophia internally despised, 
as much as Olivia secretly admired him. — « Whatever 
may be your opinions of him, my children,* cried I, « to 
confess the truth, he has not prepossessed me in his fa- 
vour. Disproportioned friendships ever terminate in dis- 
gust ; and I thought, notwithstanding all his ease, that he 
seemed perfectly sensible of the distance between us. Let 
us keep to companions of our own rank. There is no 
character more contemptible than a man that is a fortune- 
hunter ; and I can see no reason why fortune-hunting wo- 
men should not be contemptible too. Thus, at best, we 
shall be contemptible if his views be honourable ; but if 
they be otherwise ! I should shudder but to think of that. 
It is true I have no apprehensions from the conduct of my 
children, but I think there are some froitfhis character.* 
— I would have proceeded, but for the interruption of a 
servant from the Squire, who, with his compliments, sent 
us a side of venison, and a promise to dine with us some 
days after. This well-timed present pleaded more pow- 
erfully in his favour, than any thing 1 had to say could 
obviate. I therefore continued silent, satisfied with just 
having pointed out danger, and leaving it to their own 
discretion to avoid it. That virtue which requires to be 
ever guarded is scarcely worth the sentinel. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Happiness of a Country Fire-side. 

. . _ t 

As we carried on the former dispute with some degree of 
warmth, in order to accommodate matters, it was univer- 
sally agreed, that we should have a part of the venison for 
supper ; and the girls undertook the task with alacrity. « I 
am sorry, » cried I, « that we have no neighbour or stranger 
to take a part in this good cheer : feasts of this kind acquire , 
a double relish from hospitality. » — « Bless me,» cried my 
wife, « here comes our good friend Mr Burchell, that saved 
our Sophia, and that run you down fairly in the argument. » 

— « Confute me in argument, child !» cried I. « You mis- 
take there, my dear ; I believe there are but few that can 
do that : I never dispute your abilities at making a goose- 
pie, and I beg you’ll leave argument to me.» — As I spoke, 
poor Mr Burchell entered the house, and was welcomed 
by the family, who shook him heartily by the hand, while 
little Dick officiously reached him a chair. 

I was pleased with the poor man’s friendship for two 
reasons : because I knew that he wanted mine, and I knew 
him to be friendly as far as he was able. He was known 
in our neighbourhood by the character of the poor gentle- 
man that would do no good when he was young, though 
he was not yet thirty. He would at intervals talk with 
great good sense •, but in general he was fondest of the com- 
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pany of children, whom he used to call harmless little men. 
He was famous, I found, for singing them ballads, and 
telling them stories ; and seldom went out without some- 
thing in his pockets for them ; a piece of gingerbread, or a 
halfpenny whistle. He generally came for a few days into 
our neighbourhood once a-year, and lived upon the neigh- 
bours’ hospitality. He sat down to supper among us, and 
my wife was not sparing of her gooseberry-wine. The 
tale went round ; he sang us old songs, and gave the chil- 
dren the story of the Buck of Beverland, with the history 
of Patient Grissel, the adventures of Catskin, and then Fair 
Rosamond’s Bower. Our cock, which always crew at ele- 
ven, now told us it was time for repose ; but an unforeseen 
difficulty started about lodging the stranger — .'ill our beds 
were already taken up, and it was too late to send him to 
the next ale-house. In this dilemma, little Dick offered 
him his part of the bed, if his brother Moses would let him 
lie with him : « And I,» cried Bill, « will give Mr Burchell 
my part, if my sisters will take me to theirs. » — « Well 
done, my good children,# cried I, « hospitality is one of 
the first Christian duties. The beast retires to its shelter, 
and the bird flies to its nest; but helpless man can only 
find refuge from his fellow-creature. The greatest stranr 
ger in this world, was he that came to save it. He never 
had a house, as if willing to see what hospitality was left 
remaining amongst us. Deborah, my dear, » cried I to my 
wife, « give those boys a lump of sugar each, and let Dick’s 
be the largest, because he spoke first. » 

In the morning early I called out my whole family to 
help at saving an after-growth of hay, and our guest offer- 
ing his assistance, he was accepted among the number. 
Our labours went on lightly ; we turned the swath to the 
wind. I went foremost, and the rest followed in due sue- 
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cession. I could not avoid, however, observing the assi- 
duity of Mr Burchell in assisting my daughter Sophia in 
her part of the task. When he had finished his own, he 
would join in her s, and enter into a close conversation : 
but I had too good an opinion of Sophia’s understanding, 
and was too well convinced of her ambition, to be under 
any uneasiness from a man of broken fortune. When we 
were finished for the day, Mr Burchell was invited as on 
the night before ; but he refused, as he was to lie that night 
at a neighbour’s, to whose child he was carrying a whistle. 
When gone, our conversation at supper turned upon our 
late unfortunate guest. « What a strong instance, » said I, 

« is that poor man of the miseries attending a youth of 
levity and extravagance. He by no means wants sense, 
which only serves to aggravate his former folly. Poor 
forlorn creature, where are now the revellers, the flatterers, 
that he could once inspire and command ! Gone, perhaps, 
to attend the bagnio pander, grown rich by his extrava- 
gance. They once praised him, and now' they applaud 
the pander : their former raptures at his wit are now con- 
verted into sarcasms at his folly : he is poor, and perhaps 
deserv es poverty ; for he has neither the ambition to be in- 
dependent, nor the skill to be useful. » Prompted perhaps 
by some secret reasons, I delivered this observation with 
too much acrimony, which my Sophia gently reproved. 
« Whatsoever his former conduct may have been, papa, his 
circumstances should exempt him from censure now. His 
present indigence is a sufficient punishment for former 
folly ; and I have heard my papa himself say, that we 
should never strike our unnecessary blow at a victim over 
whom Providence holds the scourge of its resentment » — 
'• You are right, Sophy, » cried my son Moses, « and one of 
the ancients finely represents so malicious a conduct, by 
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the attempts of a rustic to flay Marsyas, whose skin, the 
fable tells us, had been wholly strippde off by another. Be- 
sides, I don’t know if this poor man’s situation be so bad as 
my father would represent it. We are not to judge of the 
feelings of others by what w r e might feel if in their place. 
However dark the habitation of the mole to our eyes, yet 
the animal itself finds the apartment sufficiently lightsome. 
And to confess a truth, this man’s mind seems fitted to his 
station ; for I never heard any one more sprightly than he 
was to-day, when he conversed with you. » — This was said 
without the least design, however it excited a blush, w hich 
she strove to cover by an affected laugh, assuring him, that 
she scarcely took any notice of what he said to her; but 
that she believed he might once have been a very fine 
gentleman. The readiness with which she undertook to 
vindicate herself, and her blushing, were symptoms I did 
not internally approve ; but I repressed my suspicions. 

As we expected our landlord the next day, my wife w'ent 
to make the venison pasty. Moses sat reading, while I 
taught the little ones : my daughters seemed equally busy 
with the rest ; and I observed them for a good while cook- 
ing something over the fire. I at first supposed they were 
assisting their mother ; but little Dick informed me in a 
whisper, that they were making a wash forthe face. Washes 
of all kinds I had a natural antipathy to ; for I knew that 
instead of mending the complexion, they spoiled it. I 
therefore approached my chair by sly degrees to the fire, 
and grasping the poker, as if it wanted mending, seemingly 
by accident overturned the whole composition, and it was 
too late to begin another. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A Town Wit described. — The dullest fellows may learn to be comical for a 

night or two. 


When the morning arrived on which we were to entertain 
our young landlord, it may be easily supposed what pro- 
visions were exhausted to make an appearance. It may 
also be conjectured that my wife and daughters expanded 
their gayest plumage upon this occasion. Mr Thornhill 
came with a couple of friends, his chaplain and feeder. 
The servants, who were numerous, he politely ordered to 
the next alehouse, but my wife, in the triumph of her heart, 
insisted on entertaining them all ; for which, by the by, 
our family was pinched for three weeks after. As Mr Bur- 
chell had hinted to us the day before, that he was mak- 
ing some proposals of marriage to Miss Wilmot, my son 
George’s former mistress, this a good deal damped the 
heartiness of his reception : hut accident in some measure 
relieved our embarrassment ; for one of the company hap- 
pening to mention her name, Mr Thornhill observed with 
an oath, that he never knew any thing more absurd than 
calling such a fright a beauty : « For strike me ugly,» con- 
tinued he, “ if I should not find as much pleasure in choos- 
ing my mistress by the information of a lamp under the 
clock at St Dunstan’s.x At this he laughed, and so did 
we : — the jests of the rich are ever successful. Olivia too 
vol. i. 3 
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could not avoid whispering loud enough to be heard, that 
he had an infinite fund of humour. 

After dinner, I began with my usual toast, the Church ; 
for this I was thanked by the chaplain, as he said the 
Church was the only mistress of his affections. — « Come, 
tell us honestly, Frank,# said the ’Squire, with his usual 
archness, « suppose the Church, your present mistress, 
dressed in lawn sleeves, on one hand, and Miss Sophia, 'with 
no lawn about her, on the other, which would you be for?# 

« For both, to be sure,# cried the chaplain. — « Right, 
Frank,# cried the ’Squire, « for may this glass suffocate me 
but a fine girl is worth all the priestcraft in the creation. 
For what are tithes and tricks but an imposition, all a con- 
founded imposture, and I can prove it.# — « I wish you 
would,# cried my son Moses; «and I think,# continued 
he, « that I should be able to answer you.# — « Very well, 
sir, » cried the ’Squire, who immediately smoked him, and 
winking on the rest of the company to prepare us for the 
sport, « if you are for a cool argument upon that subject, 

I am ready to accept the challenge. And first, whether are 
you for managing it analogically or dialogically?# « I am 
for managing it rationally,# cried Moses, quite happy at 
being permitted to dispute. « Good again,# cried the 
’Squire, « and firstly, of the first: I hope you’ll not deny, 
that whatever is, is. If you don’t grant me that, I can go 
no farther .# — « Why,# returned Moses, « I think I may 
grant that, and make the best of it.# — <• I hope, too,# re- 
turned the other, « you’ll grant that a part is less than the 
whole.# « I grant that too,# cried Moses, « it is but just 
and reasonable.# — « I hope,# cried the Squire, « you will 
not deny, that the two angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones.# — « Nothing can be plainer,# returned t’ other, 
and looked round with his usual importance. — « Very 
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well,» cried the ’Squire, speaking very quick, « the pre- 
mises being thus settled, I proceed to observe, that the 
concatenation of self-existence, proceeding in a reciprocal 
duplicate ratio, naturally produce a problematical dialo- 
gism, which in some measure proves that the essence of 
spirituality may be referred to the second predicable. » — 
« Hold, hold,» cried the other, «I deny that: Do you 
think I can thus tamely submit to such heterodox doc- 
trines?" — « What!# replied the ’Squire, as if in a passion, 
« not submit ! Answer me one plain question : Do you 
think Aristotle right when he says, that relatives are re- 
lated?" « Undoubtedly," replied the other. « If so, then," 
cried the ’Squire, « answer me directly to what I propose : 
Whether do you judge the analytical investigation of the 
first part of my enthymem deficient secundum quoad, or 
quoad minus, and give me your reasons : give me your 
reasons, I say, directly." — « I protest," cried Moses, « I 
don’t rightly comprehend the force of your reasoning ; but 
if it be reduced to one simple proposition, I fancy it may 
then have an answer." — « O sir,» cried the Squire, « I am 
your most humble servant ; I find you want me to furnish 
you with argument and intellects too. No, sir, there I 
protest you are too hard for me.» This effectually raised 
the laugh against poor Moses, who sat the only dismal 
figure in a group of merry faces ; nor did he offer a single 
syllable more during the whole entertainment. 

But though all this gave me no pleasure, it had a very 
different effect upon Olivia, who mistook it for humour, 
though but a mere act of the memory. She thought 
him therefore a very fine gentleman ; and such as con- 
sider what powerful ingredients a good figure, fine 
clothes, and fortune are in that character, will easily for- 
give her. Mr Thornhill, notwithstanding his real lgno- 

3. 
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walls for the shelter he is obliged to afford an invading 
enemy.» 

« True, my son,» cried I ; « but if the governor invites 
the enemy there, he is justly culpable. And such is al- 
ways the case with those who embrace error. The vice 
does not lie in assenting to the proofs they see ; but in 
being blind to many of the proofs that offer. So that, 
though our erroneous opinions be involuntary when form- 
ed, yet as we have been wilfully corrupt, or very negligent 
in forming them, we deserve punishment for our vice, or 
contempt for our folly.» 

My wife now kept up the conversation, though not the 
argument : she observed, that several very prudent men of 
our acquaintance were free-thinkers, and made very good 
husbands ; and she knew some sensible girls that had skill 
enough to make converts of their spouses : « And who 
knows, my dear,» continued she, « what Olivia may be 
able to do. The girl has a great deal to say upon every 
subject, and to my knowledge is very well skilled in con- 
troversy. » 

« Why, my dear, what controversy can she have read?" 
cried I : « It does not occur to me that I ever put such 
books into her hands: you certainly overrate her merit." 

« Indeed, papa, » replied Olivia, « she does not : I have 
read a great deal of controversy. I have read the disputes 
between Thwackum and Square ; the controversy between 
Robinson Crusoe and Friday the savage, and am now em- 
ployed in reading the controversy in Religious Courtship. » 
«Very well," cried I, « that’s a good girl, I find you are 
perfectly qualified for making converts ; and so go help 
your mother to make the gooseberry-pie. » 
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says Sophia, « but I think of the two lovers so sweetly 
described by Mr Gay, who were struck dead in each other’s 
arms. There is something so pathetic in the description, 
that I have read it a hundred times with new rapture.* — 
« In my opinion,* cried my son, « the finest strokes in that 
description are much below those in the Acis and Galatea 
of Ovid. The Roman poet understands the use of contrast 
better ; and upon that figure artfully managed, all strength 
in the pathetic depends.* — « It is remarkable, « cried Mr 
Burchell, « that both the poets you mention have equally con- 
tributed to introduce a false taste into their respective coun- 
tries, by loading all their lines with epithet. Men of little 
genius found them most easily imitated in their defects, 
and English poetry, like that in the latter empire of Rome, 
is nothing at present hut a combination of luxuriant images, 
without plot or connexion; a string of epithets diat im- 
prove the sound, without carrying on the sense. But 
perhaps, madam, while I thus reprehend others, you’ll 
think it just that I should give them an opportunity to 
retaliate, and indeed 1 have made this remark only to have 
an opportunity of introducing to the company a ballad, 
which, whatever be its other defects, is, I think, at least 
free from those I have mentioned. » 1 



A BALLAD. 

« Turn, gentle Hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way, 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 




* We have introduced this beautiful poem in this place, because it ap- 
pears to be too intimately connected with the story to be omitted with any 
propriety, though it is inserted in the next volume among the rest of the 
Doctor’s poetical productions. y 
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« For here forlorn and lost I tread, 

With fainting steps and slow ; 

Where wilds, immeasurably spread. 
Seem length’ning as I go.» 

ii Forbear, my son,» the Hermit cries, 

ii To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

ii Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 

And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 

ii Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whate’er my ceil bestows ; 

My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blessing and repose. 

i' No flocks that range the valley free. 

To slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them : 

ii But from the mountain’s grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring ; 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied. 
And water from the spring. 

» Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 
All earth-born cares are wrong ; 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.n 

Soft as the dew from Heaven descends, 
His gentle accents fell : 

The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 
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Far in a wilderness obscure 
The lonely mansion lay, 

A refuge to the neighb’ring poor 
And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Required a master’s care ; 

The wicket, opening with a latch, 
Received the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest, 

The Hermit trimm’d his little fire, 

And cheer’d his pensive guest : 

And spread his vegetable store, 

And gaily press’d, and smiled ; 

And, skill’d in legendary lore, 

The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around in sympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries, 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth. 

The crackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger’s woe ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the Hermit spied, 

With answering care oppress’d : 

And whence, unhappy youth, » he cried, 
« The sorrows of thy Freast? 

From better habitations spurn’d, 
Reluctant dost thou rove? 

Or grieve for friendship unreturn’d, 

Or unregarded love ? 
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•i Alas 1 the joys that fortune brings, 

Are trifling, and decay; 

And those who prize the paltry things, 
More trifling still than they. 

« And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

But leaves the wretch to weep ? 

<1 And love is still an emptier sound, 

The modern fair one’s jest ; 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest. 

« For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush, 
And spurn the sex,» he said ; 

Rut while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betray’d. 

Surprised he sees new beauties rise. 

Swift mantling to the view ; 

Like colours o’er the morning skies, 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast. 
Alternate spread alarms : 

The lovely stranger stands confest 
A maid in all her charms. 

■< And ah! forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn, » she cried ; 

« Whose feet unhallow’d thus intrude 
Where Heaven and you reside. 

ii But let a maid thy pity share, 

Whom love has taught to stray , 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 
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« My father lived beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 

And all his wealth was mark’d as mine, 
lie had but only me. 

u To win me from his tender arms, 
Unnumber’d suitors came ; 

Who praised me for imputed charms, 
And felt, or feign’d a flame. 

u Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Amongst the rest young Edwin bow’d, 
But never talk’d of love. 

u In humble, simplest habit clad, 

No wealth nor power had he ; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had, 

But these were all to me. 

« And when, beside me in the dale, 

He card’d lays of love, 

His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 
And music to the grove. 

ii The blossom opening to the day. 

The dews of Heaven refined, 

Could nought of purity display 
To emulate his mind. 

u The dew, the blossom on the tree, 

With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their charms were his, but, woe to me ! 
Their constancy was mine. 

« For still I tried each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain ; 

And while his passion touch’d my heart, 
I triumph’d in his pain : 
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« Till quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride ; 

And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 

it But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 

And well my life shall pay; 

I ’ll seek the solitude he sought, 

And stretch me where he lay. 

n And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

I ’ll lay me down and die ; 

Twas so for me that Edwin did, 

And so for him will I.» 

ii Forbid it, Heaven !» the Hermit cried. 

And clasp’d her to his breast : 

The wondering fair one turn’d to chide — 

Twas Edwin’s self that press’d. 

ii Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 

Restored to love and thee. 

ii Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And every care resign ; • 

And shall we never, never part, 

My life — my all that’s mine? 

ii No, never from this hour to part, 

We’ll live and love so true; 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart, 

Shall break thy Edwin’s too.» 

While this ballad was reading, Sophia seemed to mix an 
air of tenderness with her approbation. But our tranquil- 
lity was soon disturbed by the report of a gun just by us. 
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and immediately after a man was seen bursting through 
the hedge, to take up the game he had killed. This sports- 
man was the Squire s chaplain, who had shot one of the 
blackbirds that so agreeably entertained us. So loud a 
report and so near, startled my daughters ; and I could 
perceive that Sophia in the fright had thrown herself 
into Mr Burchell’s arms for protection. The gentleman 
came up, and asked pardon for having disturbed us, af- 
firming that he was ignorant of our being so near. He 
therefore sat down by my youngest daughter, and sports- 
man-like, offered her what he had killed that morning. 
She w r as going to refuse, but a private look from her mother 
soon induced her to correct the mistake, and accept his 
present, though with some reluctance. My wife, as usual, 
discovered her pride in a whisper, observing, that Sophy 
had made a conquest of the chaplain, as well as her sister 
had of the Squire. I suSpected, however, w ith more pro- 
bability, that her affections were placed upon a different 
object. The chaplain’s errand was to inform us, that Mr 
Thornhill had provided music and refreshments, and in- 
tended that night giving the young ladies a ball by moon- 
light, on the grass-plot before our door. « Nor can I 
deny, » continued he, « but I have an interest in being first 
to deliver this message, as I expect for my reward to be 
honoured with Miss Sophy’s hand as a partner. » To this 
my girl replied, that she should have no objection, if she 
could do it with honour ; « but here, » continued she, « is a 
gentleman,» looking at Mr Burchell, « who has been my 
companion in the task for the day, and it is fit he should 
share in its amusements." Mr Burchell returned her a 
compliment for her intentions ; but resigned her up to the 
chaplain, adding that he was to go that night five miles, 
being invited to a harvest supper. His refusal appeared 
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to me a little extraordinary ; nor could I conceive how so 
sensible a girl as my youngest, could thus prefer a man of 
broken fortunes to one whose expectations were much 
greater. But as men are most capable of distinguishing 
merit in women, so the ladies often form the truest judg- 
ments of us. The two sexes seem placed as spies upon each 
other, and are furnished with different abilities, adapted 
for mutual inspection. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Two Ladies of great distinction introduced. — Superiour finery ever seems 
to confer superiour breeding. 

Mr Burchell had scarcely taken leave, and Sophia con- 
sented to dance with the chaplain, when my litde ones 
came running out to tell us, that the ’Squire was come with 
a crowd of company. Upon our return, we found our 
landlord, with a couple of under gentlemen and two young 
ladies richly dressed, whom he introduced as women of very 
great distinction and fashion from town. We happened 
not to have chairs enough for the whole company: but 
Mr Thornhill immediately proposed, that every gentleman 
should sit in a lady’s lap. This I positively objected to, 
notwithstanding a look of disapprobation from my wife. 
Moses was therefore dispatched to borrow a couple of 
chairs ; and as we were in want of ladies to make up a set 
at country dances, the two. gentlemen went with him in 
quest of a couple of partners. Chairs and partners were 
soon provided. The gentlemen returned with my neigh- 
bour Flamborough’s rosy daughters, flaunting with red 
top-knots ; but an unlucky circumstance was not adverted 
to — though the Miss Flamboroughs were reckoned the 
very best dancers in the parish, and understood the jig 
and round-about to perfection, yet they were totally un- 
acquainted with country dances. This at first discomposed 
us : however, after a little shoving and dragging, they at 
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last went merrily on. Our music consisted of two fiddles, 
with a pipe and tabor. The moon shone bright, Mr Thorn- 
hill and my eldest daughter led up the ball, to the great 
delight of the spectators ; for the neighbours, hearing 
what was going forward, came flocking about us. My girl 
moved with so much grace and vivacity, that my wife 
could not avoid discovering the pride of her heart, by as- 
suring me, that though the little chit did it so cleverly, all 
the steps were stolen from herself. The ladies of the town 
strove hard to be equally easy, hut without success. They 
swam, sprawled, languished, and frisked; but all would 
not do : the gazers indeed owned that it was fine ; but 
neighbour Flamborough observed, that Miss Livy’s feet 
seemed as pat to the music as its echo. After the dance 
had continued about an hour, the two ladies, who were ap- 
prehensive of catching cold, moved to break up the ball. 
One of them, I thought, expressed her sentiments upon 
this occasion in a very coarse manner, when she observed, 
that by the living jingo she was all of a muck of sweat. Upon 
our return to the house, we found a very elegant cold sup- 
per, which Mr Thornhill had ordered to be brought with 
him. The conversation at this time was more reserved 
than before. The two ladies threw my girls quite into the 
shade ; for they would talk of nothing but high life, and 
high-lived company ; with other fashionable topics, such 
as pictures, taste, Shakspeare, and the musical glasses. 
’Tis true they once or twice mortified us sensibly by 
slipping out an oath; but that appeared to me as the 
surest symptom of their distinction (though I am since 
informed that swearing is perfectly unfashionable). Their 
finery, however, threw a veil over any grossness in their 
conversation. My daughters seemed to regard their su- 
periour accomplishments with envy ; and what appeared 
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amiss was ascribed to tip-top quality breeding. But the 
condescension of the ladies was still superiour to their other, 
accomplishments. One of them observed, that had Miss 
Olivia seen a little more of the world, it would greatly 
improve her. To which the other added, that a single 
winter in town would make her little Sophia quite another 
thing. My wife warmly assented to both; adding, that 
there w r as nothing she more ardently wished than to give 
her girls a single winter’s polishing. To this I could not 
help replying, that their breeding was already superioui' 
to their fortune ; and that greater refinement would only 
serve to make their poverty ridiculous, and give them 
a taste for pleasures they had no right to possess. — 
« And what pleasures,# cried Mr Thornhill, « do they not 
deserve to possess, who have so much in their power to 
bestow? As for my part,# continued he, « my fortune is 
pretty large ; love, liberty, and pleasure, are my maxims ; 
but curse me if a settlement of half my estate could give 
my charming Olivia pleasure, it should be hers; and the 
only favour I would ask in return w ould be to add my- 
self to the benefit.# I was not such a stranger to the 
world as to be ignorant that this w r as the fashiouable cant 
to disguise the insolence of the basest proposal; but I 
made an effort to suppress my resentment. « Sir, » cried 
I, « the family which you now condescend to favour with 
your company, has been bred w ith as nice a sense of ho- 
nour as you. Any attempts to injure that, may be attended 
with very dangerous consequences. Honour, sir, is our 
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only possession at present, and of that last treasure we 
most >e particularly careful.# — I was soon sorry for the 
Warmth with which. I had spoken this, when the young 
gentlemaof grasping my hand, sw ore he commended my 
spirit, t]|rouah hediSap proved mv suspicions. « As to your 
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present hint,» continued he, « I protest nothing was far- 
ther from my heart than such a thought. No, by all that’s 
tempting, the virtue that will stand a regular siege was 
never to my taste ; for all my amours are carried by a 
coup-de-main . » 

The two ladies, who affected to be ignorant of the rest, 
seemed highly displeased with this last stroke of freedom, 
and began a very discreet and serious dialogue upon vir- 
tue ; in this my wife, the chaplain, and I, soon joined ; and 
the Squire himself was at last brought to confess a sense 
of sot-rowf for his former excesses. We talked of the plea- 
sures of temperance, and of the sunshine in the mind un- 
polluted with guilt. I was so well pleased, that my little 
ones w r ere kept up beyond the usual time to he edified by 
so much good conversation. Mr Thornhill even went 
beyond me, and demanded if I had any objection to giving 
prayers. I joyfully embraced the proposal ; and in this 
manner the night was passed in a most comfortable way, 
till at last the company began to think of returning. The 
ladies seemed very unwilling to part with my daughters, 
for whom they had conceived a particular affection, and 
joined in a request to have the pleasure of their company 
home. The Squire seconded the proposal, and my wife 
added her entreaties ; the girls too looked upon me as if 
they wished to go. In this perplexity I made tw r o or three 
excuses, which my daughters as readily removed ; so that 
at last I was obliged to give a peremptory refusal ; for 
which we had nothing but sullen looks and short answ'ers 
the whole day ensuing. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Family endeavours to cope with their Betters. — The miseries of the 
poor when they attempt to appear above their circumstances. 

( Now began to find, that all my long and painful lectures 
upon temperance, simplicity, and contentment, were en- 
tirely disregarded. The distinctions lately paid us by our 
betters awaked that pride which I had laid asleep, but not 
removed. Our windows, again, as formerly, were filled 
with washes for the neck and face. The sun was dreaded 
as an enemy to the skin without doors, and the fire as a 
spoiler of the complexion within; My w ife observed, that 
rising too early would hurt her daughters’ eyes, that work- 
ing after dinner would redden their noses, and she con- 
vinced me that the hands never looked so white as when 
they did nothing. Instead therefore of finishing George’s 
shirts, we now had them new-modelling their old gauzes, 
or flourishing upon catgut. The poor Miss Flamboroughs, 
their former gay companions, were cast off as mean ac- 
quaintance, and the whole conversation ran upon high life . 
and high-lived company, with pictures, taste, Shakspeare, 
and the musical glasses. 

Rut we could have borne all this, had nflt a fortune- 
telling gipsy come to raise us into perfect sublimity. The 
tawny sibyl no sooner appeared, than my girls came running 
to me for a shilling a-piece to cross her hand with silver. 

4 - ' 
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To say the truth, I was tired of being always wise, and 
could not help gratifying their request, because I loved to 
see them happy. I gave each of them a shilling; though 
for the honour of the family it must be observed, that they 
never went without money themselves, as my wife always 
generously let them have a guinea each, to keep in their 
pockets, but with strict injunctions never to change it. 
After they had been closeted up with the fortune-teller for 
some time, I knew bv their looks, upon their returning, 
that they had been promised something great. — « Well, 
my girls, how have you sped? Tell me, Livy, lias the 
fortune-teller given thee a penny worth ?» — « I protest, 
papa,» says the girl, « I believe she deals with somebody 
that’s not right; for she positively declared, that I am to 
be married to a squire in less than a twelvemonth!# — 
« Well, now Sophy, my child,# said I, « and what sort of 
a husband are you to have?# « Sir,» replied she, « I am to 
have a lord soon after my sister has married the ’squire.# 
« How!# cried I, « is that all you are to have for your two 
shillings ? Only a lord and a ’squire for two shillings ! 
You fools, I could have promised you a prince and a nabob 
for half the money. » 

This curiosity of theirs, however, was attended with very 
serious effects : we now began to think ourselves designed 
by the stars to something exalted, and already anticipated 
our future grandeur. 

It has been a thousand times observed, and I must ob- 
serve it once more, that the hours we pass with happy 
prospects in view, are more pleasing than those crowned 
with fruitioq. In the first case, we cook the dish to our 
own appetite; in the latter, nature cooks it for us. It is 
impossible to repeat the train of agreeable reveries we 
called up for our entertainment. We looked upon our 
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fortunes as once more rising; and as the whole parish 
asserted that the ’Squire was in love with my daughter, 
she was actually so with him ; for they persuaded her into 
the passion. In this agreeable interval, my wife had the 
most lucky dreams in the world, which she took care to 
tell us every morning with great solemnity and exactness. 
It was one night a coffin and cross-bones, the sign of an 
approaching wedding; at another time she imagined her 
daughters’ pockets filled with farthings, a certain sign of 
their being shortly stuffed with gold. The girls themselves 
had their omens. They felt strange kisses on their lips ; 
they saw rings in the candle, purses bounced from the 
fire, and true love-knots lurked in the bottom of every 
tea-cup. 

Towards the end of the w r eek we received a card from 
the town ladies; in which, with their compliments, they 
hoped to see all our family at church the Sunday following. 
All Saturday morning I could perceive, in consequence of 
this, my wife and daughters in close conference together, 
and now r and then glancing at me with looks that betrayed 
a latent plot. To be sincere, I had strong suspicions that 
some absurd proposal was preparing for appearing with 
splendour the next day. In the evening they began their 
operations in a very regular manner, and my wife under- 
took to conduct the siege. After tea, when I seemed in 
spirits, she began thus : — « I fancy, Charles, my dear, we 
shall have a great deal of good company at our church to- 
morrow.)* — « Perhaps we may, my dear,» returned I, 
« though you need be under no uneasiness about that, you 
shall have a sermon whether there be or not.» — « That 
is what I expect, » returned she ; « but I think, my dear, we 
ought to appear there as decently as possible, for who knows 
what may happen?)* « Your precautions, » replied I, « arc 
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highly commendable. A decent behaviour and appearance 
in church is what charms me. We should be devout and 
humble, cheerful and serene. » — « Yes,» cried she, <* I 
know that ; but I mean we should go there in as proper a 
manner as possible; not altogether like die scrubs about 
us. » « You are quite right, my dear,® returned I, « and 

I was going to make the very same proposal. The proper 
manner of going is, to go diere as early as possible, to 
have time for meditation before the service begins. » — 

« Phoo, Charles, » interrupted she, « all that is very true; 
but not w hat I would be at. I mean, we should go there 
genteelly. You know the church is two miles off, and I 
protest 1 don’t like to see my daughters trudging up to 
their pew all blowzed and red with walking, and looking 
for all the world as if they had been winners at a smock- 
race. Now', my dear, my proposal is this : there are our 
two plough horses, the colt that has been in our family 
these nine years, and his companion Blackberry, diat has 
scarcely done an earthly thing for this month past. They 
are both grown fat and lazy. Why should not they do 
something as well as we? And let me tell yon, when 
Moses has trimmed them a little, they will cut a very to- 
lerable figure.® 

To this proposal I objected, that walking would be 
twenty times more genteel than such a paltry conveyance, 
as Blackberry was wall-eyed, and the colt wanted a tail : that 
they had never been broke to the rein, but had a hundred 
vicious tricks ; and that we had but one saddle and pdlion 
in the whole house. All these objections, however, were 
overruled; so that I was obliged to comply. The next 
morning I perceived them not a little busy in collecting 
such materials as might be necessary for the expedition ; 
but as I found it would be a business of time, I walked on 
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to the church before, and they promised speedily to follow. 
I waited near an hour in the reading-desk for their arrival ; 
but not finding them come as expected, I was obliged to 
begin, and went through the service, not without some 
uneasiness at finding them absent. This was increased 
when all was finished, and no appearance of the family. 
I therefore walked back by the horse-way, which was five 
miles round, though the foot-way was but two, and when 
got about half way home, perceived the procession march- 
ing slowly forward towards die church ; my son, my wife, 
and the two little ones, exalted on one horse, and my 
two daughters upon the other. I demanded the cause of 
their delay ; but 1 soon found by their looks they had met 
with a thousand misfortunes on the road. The horses had 
at first refused to move from the door, till Mr Burchell was 
kind enough to beat them forward for about two hundred 
yards with his cudgel. Next, the straps of my wife’s 
pillion broke down, and diey were obliged to stop to repair 
diem before they could proceed. After that, one of die 
horses took it into his head to stand still, and neither blows 
nor entreaties could prevail with him to proceed. He was 
just recovering horn this dismal situation when I found 
them ; but perceiving every diing safe, 1 own dieir present 
mortification did not much displease me, as it would give 
me many opportunities of future triumph, and teach my 
daughters more humility. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The Family still resolve to hold up their heads. 


Michaelmas eve happening on the next day, we were in- 
vited to burn nuts and play tricks at neighbour Flambo- 
rough’s. Our late mortifications had humbled us a little, 
or it is probable we might have rejected such an invitation 
with contempt : however, we suffered ourselves to be 
happy. Our honest neighbour’s goose and dumplings 
were fine, and the lamb’s wool, even in the opinion of my 
wife, who was a connoisseur, was excellent. It is true, 
his manner of telling stories was not quite so well. They 
were very long, and very dull, and all about himself, and 
we had laughed at them ten times before : however, we 
were kind enough to laugh at them once more. 

Mr Burchell, who was of the party, was always fond of 
seeing some innocent amusement going forward, and set 
the boys and girls to blind man’s buff. My wife too was 
persuaded to join in the diversion, arid it gave me pleasure 
to think she was not yet too old. In the mean time, my 
neighbour and I looked on, laughed at every feat, and 
praised our own dexterity when Ave Avere young. Hot 
cockles succeeded next, questions and commands followed 
that, and last of all, they sat down to hunt the slipper. 
As every person may not be acquainted w'ith this primeval 
pastime, it may be necessary to observe, that the company 
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at this play plant themselves in a ring upon the ground, 
all, except one who stands in the middle, whose business 
it is to catch a shoe, which the company shove about 
under their hams from one to another, something like a 
weaver’s shuttle. As it is impossible, in this case, for the 
lady who is up to face all the company at once, the great 
beauty of the play lies in hitting her a thump w ith the heel 
of the shoe on that side least capable of making a defence. 
It was in this manner that my eldest daughter was hemmed 
in, and thumped about, all blowzcd, in spirits, and bawl- 
ing for fair play, fair play, with a voice that might deafen 
a ballad-singer, when, confusion on confusion ! w ho should 
enter the room but our two great acquaintances from town, 
Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs ! 
- — Description would but beggar, therefore it is unneces- 
sary to describe this new r mortification. Deadi ! to be 
seen by ladies of such high breeding in such vulgar atti- 
tudes ! Nothing better could ensue from such a vulgar 
play of Mr Flamborough’s proposing. We seemed stuck 
to the ground for some time, as if actually petrified with 
amazement. • 

The two ladies had been at our house to see us, and 
finding us from home, came after us hither, as they were 
uneasy to know what accident could have kept us from 
church the day before. Olivia undertook to be our pro- 
locutor, and delivered the whole in a summary w r ay, only 
saying, « We were thrown from our horses. » At which 
account the ladies were greatly concerned ; but being told 
the family received no hurt, diey were extremely glad : but 
being informed that we were almost killed by the fright, 
they were vastly sorry ; but hearing that we had a very 
good night, they were extremely glad again. Nothing 
could exceed their complaisance to my daughters: their 
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professions the last evening were warm, but now they 
were ardent. They protested a desire of having a more 
lasting acquaintance. Lady Blarney was particularly at- 
tached to Olivia ; Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs 
(I love to give the whole name) took a greater fancy to her 
sister. They supported the conversation between them- 
selves, while my daughters sat silent, admiring their exalt- 
ed breeding. But as every reader, however beggarly him- 
self, is fond of high-lived dialogues, with anecdotes of Lords, 
Ladies, and Knights of the Garter, I must beg leave to give 
him the concluding part of the present conversation. 

« All that I know of the matter,® cried Miss Skeggs, « is 
this, that it may he true, or it may not be true: but this 
I can assure your ladyship, that the whole rout was in 
amaze ; his lordship turned all manner of colours, my lady 
fell into a sound, but Sir Tomkyn, drawing his sword, 
swore he was hers to the last drop of his blood.® 

« Well,® replied our peeress, « this I can say, that the 
duchess never told inc a syllable of the matter, and I be- 
lieve her grace would kfeep nothing a secret from me. This 
you may depend upon as fact, that the next morning my 
lord duke cried out three times to his valet de chambre, 
Jemigan, Jernigan, Jernigan, bring me my garters. ® 

But previously I should have mentioned the very impo- 
lite behaviour of Mr Burchell, who, during this discourse, 
sat with his face turned to the fire, and at the conclusion of 
every sentence would cry out fudge ! an expression which 
displeased us all, and in some measure damped the rising 
spirit of the conversation. 

« Besides, my dear Skeggs,® continued our peeress, 
« there is nothing of this in the copy of verses that Dr 
Burdock made upon the occasion.® Fudge! 

“ 1 am surprised at that,® cried Miss Skeggs; « for he 
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seldom leaves any thing out, as he writes only for his own 
amusement. But can your ladyship favour me with a 
sight of them?" Fudge ! 

« My dear creature," replied our peeress, « do you think 
I carry such things about me? Though they arc very fine 
to he sure, and I think myself something of a judge ; at 
least I know what pleases myself. Indeed I was ever an 
admirer of all Dr Burdock s little pieces ; for, except what 
he does, and our dear countess at Hanover-Square, there s 
nothing comes out but the most lowest stuff in nature ; not 
a bit of high life among tljem.» Fudge! 

« Your Ladyship should except," says t’other, « your 
own tilings in the Lady’s Magazine. I hope you’ll say 
there’s nothing low-lived there? But I suppose we are to 
have no more from that quarter?" Fudge ! 

« Why, my dear," says the lady, « you know my reader 
and companion has left me, to. be married to Captain 
Roach, and as my poor eyes won’t suffer me to write 
myself, I have been for some time looking out for another. 
A proper person is no easy matter to find, and to be sure 
thirty pounds a-year is a small stipend for a well-bred girl 
of character, that can read, write, and behave in company : 
as for the chits about town, there is no bearing them about 
one." Fudge! 

«That I know,® cried Miss Skeggs, « by experience. 
For of the three companions I had this last half-year, one 
of them refused to do plain-work an hour in a day; an- 
other thought twenty-five guineas a-year too small a salary, 
and I was obliged to send away the third, because I sus- 
pected an intrigue with the chaplain. Virtue, my dear 
Lady Blarney, virtue is worth any price; but where is that 
to be found?" Fudge! , 

My wife had been for a long time all attention to this 
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discourse ; but was particularly struck with the latter part 
of it. .Thirty pounds and twenty-five guineas a-year, made 
fifty-six pounds five shillings English money, all which was 
in a manner going a-begging, and might easily be secured 
in the family. She for a moment studied my looks for ap- 
probation ; and, to own a truth, I was of opinion, that two 
such places would fit our two daughters exactly. Besides, 
if the ’Squire had any real affection for my eldest daughter, 
this would be the way to make her every way qualified for 
her fortune. My wife therefore was resolved that we should 
not be deprived of such advantages for want of assurance, 
and undertook to harangue for the family. « I hope, » cried 
she, « your ladyships will pardon my present presump- 
tion. It is true, we have no right to pretend to such fa- 
vours; but yet it is natural for me to wish putting my 
children forward in the world. And I will be bold to say 
my two girls have had a pretty good education and capa- 
city, at least the country can’t show better. They can 
read, write, and cast accounts ; they understand their 
needle, broadstitch, cross and change, and all manner of 
plain-work ; they can pink, point, and frill, and know 
something of music ; they can do up small clothes ; work 
upon catgut : my eldest can cut paper, and my youngest 
has a very pretty manner of telling fortunes upon the 
cards. n Fudge! 

When she had delivered this pretty piece of eloquence, 
the two ladies looked at each other a few minutes in si- 
lence, with an air of doubt and importance. At last Miss 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs condescended to ob- 
serve, that the young ladies, from the opinion she could 
form of them from so slight an acquaintance, seemed very 
fit for such employments : « But a thing of this kind, 
madam, » cried she, addressing my spouse, « requires a 
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thorough examination into characters, and a more perfect 
knowledge of each other. Not, madam, » continued she, 
« that I in the least suspect the young ladies’ virtue, pru- 
dence, and discretion ; but there is a form in these things, 
madam, there is a form.» 

My wife approved her suspicions very much, observing 
that she was very apt to be suspicious herself ; but referred 
her to all the neighbours for a character: but this our 
peeress declined as unnecessary, alleging that her cousin 
Thornhill’s recommendation would be sufficient; and 
upon this we rested our petition. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Fortune seems resolved to humble the Family of Wakefield. — Mortifica- 
tions arc often more pa infill than real calamities. 


When we were returned home, fhe night was dedicated 
to schemes of future conquest. Deborah exerted much 
sagacity in conjecturing which of the two girls was likely 
to have the best place, and most opportunities of seeing 
good company. The only obstacle to our preferment was 
in obtaining the Squires recommendation; but he had 
already shown us too many instances of his friendship to 
doubt of it now. Even in bed my wife kept up the usual 
theme : « Well, faith, my dear Charles, between ourselves, 
I think we have made an excellent day’s work of it.» — 
« Pretty well,» cried I, not knowing what to say. — « What ! 
only pretty well ! » returned she. « I think it is very well. 
Suppose the girls should come to make acquaintances of 
taste in town ! This 1 am dssured of, that London is the 
only place in the world for all manner of husbands. 
Besides, my dear, stranger things happen every day : and 
as ladies of quality are so taken with my daughters, what 
will not men of quality be ? — Entre nous, I protest I like 
my Lady Blarney vastly, so very obliging. However, Miss 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs has my warm heart. 
But yet, when they came to talk of places in town, you 
saw at once how I nailed them. Tell me, iny dear, don’t 
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you think I did for my children there ?» — « Ay,» returned 
1, not knowing well what to think of the matter, « Heaven 
grant they may he both the better for it this day three 
months !» This was one of those observations I usually 
made to impress my wife with an opinion of my sagacity : 
for if the girls succeeded, then it was a pious wish fulfilled ; 
but if any thing unfortunate ensued, then it might be 
looked upon as a prophecy. All this conversation, how- 
ever, was only preparatory to another scheme, and indeed 
( dreaded as much. This was nothing less than that, as we 
were now to hold up our heads a little higher in the w’orld, 
it would be proper to sell the colt, which was grown old, 
at a neighbouring fair, and buy us a horse that would 
carry single or double upon an occasion, and make a pretty 
appearance at church, or upon a visit. This at first I op- 
posed stoutly ; but it was as stoutly defended. However, 
as I weakened, my antagonists gained strength, till at last 
it was resolved to part Avith him. 

As the fail- happened on the folloAving day, I had intentions 
of going myself; but my wife persuaded me* that I had got 
a cold, and nothing could prevail upon her to permit me 
from home. « No, my dear,» said she, «our son Moses is 
a discreet boy, and can buy and sell to very good advan- 
tage : you know all our great bargains are of his purchas- 
ing. He always stands out and higgles, and actually tires 
them till he gets a bargain. » 

As I had some opinion of my son’s prudence, I was 
willing enough to intrust him Avith this commission ; and 
the next morning I perceived his sisters mighty busy in 
fitting out Moses for the fair ; trimming his hair, brushing 
his buckles, and cocking his hat with pins. The business 
of the toilet being over, we had at last the satisfaction of 
seeing him mounted upon the colt, Avith a deal box before 
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him to bring home groceries in. He had on a coat made of 
that cloth they called thunder and lightning, which, though 
grown loo short, was much too good to he thrown away. 
His waistcoat was of gosling green, and his sisters had tied 
his hair with a broad black riband. We all followed him 
several paces from the door, bawling after him good luck, 
good luck, till we could see him no longer. 

He was scarcely gone, when Mr Thornhill’s butler came 
to congratulate us upon our good fortune, saying, that he 
overheard his young master mention our names with great 
commendation . 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to come alone. An- 
other footman from the same family followed, with a card 
for my daughters, importing, that the two ladies had re- 
ceived such pleasing accounts from Mr Thornhill of us all, 
that, after a few previous inquiries, they hoped to be per- 
fectly satisfied. « Ay,» cried my wife, « 1 now see it is no 
easy matter to get into the families of the great; hut when 
one once gets in, then, as Moses says, one may go to 
sleep." To this piece of humour, for she intended it for 
wit, my daughters assented with a loud laugh of pleasure. 
In short, such was her satisfaction at this message, that 
she actually put her hand in her pocket, and gave the 
messenger sevenpence halfpenny. 

This was to be our visiting day. The next that came 
was Mr Burchell, who had been at the fair. He brought 
mv little ones a pennyworth of gingerbread each, which 
my wife undertook to keep for them, and give them by 
letters at a time. He brought my daughters also a couple 
of boxes, in which they might keep w afers, snuff, patches, 
or even money, when they got it. My wife was usually 
fond of a weasel-skin purse, as being the most lucky ; but 
this by the by. We had still a regard for Mr Burchell, 
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though his late rude behaviour was iu some measure dis- 
pleasing ; nor could we now avoid communicating our 
happiness to him, and asking his advice : although we sel- 
dom followed advice, we were all ready enougdi to ask it. 
When he read the note from the two ladies, he shook his 
head, and observed, that an affair of this sort demanded 
the utmost circumspection. — This air of diffidence highly 
displeased my wife. «I never doubted, sir, » cried she, 
« your readiuess to be against my daughters and me. You 
have more circumspection than is wanted. However, I 
fancy when we come to ask advice, we will apply to per- 
sons who seem to have made use of it themselves. » — 
b Whatever my own conduct may have been, madam,* 
replied he, a is not the present question ; though as I have 
made no use of advice myself, I should in conscience give 
it to those that will. » — As I was apprehensive this answer 
might draw on a repartee, making up by abuse what it 
wanted in wit, I changed the subject, by seeming to won- 
der what could keep our son so long at the fair, as it was 
now almost night-fall. — a Never mind our, son» cried my 
wife, a depend upon it he knows what he is about. I ’ll 
warrant we ll never see him sell his hen of a rainy day. 
I have seen him buy such bargains as would amaze one. 
I’ll tell you a good story about that, that will make you 
split your sides with laughing. — But as I live, yonder 
comes Moses, without a horse, and the box at his back.* 
As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and sweat- 
ing under the deal box, which he had strapped round his 
shoulders like a pcdler. — a Welcome, welcome, Moses : 
well, my boy, what have you brought us from the fair?» — 
a I have brought you myself, » cried Moses, with a sly 
look, and resting the box on the dresser . — « Ah, Moses, » 
cried my wife, « that we know; but where is the horse?* 
VOL. i. 5 
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« I have sold him, » cried Moses, « for three pounds five 
shillings and twopence. » — « Well done, my good boy,® 
returned she; « I knew you would touch them off. Re- 
tween ourselves, three pounds live shillings and twopence 
is no bad day’s work. Come let us have it then.® — « I have 
brought back no money,® cried Moses again. « 1 have laid 
it all out in a bargain, and here it is,® pulling out a bundle 
from his breast : « here they are ; a gross of green spec- 
tacles, with silver rims and shagreen cases.® — « A gross 
of grqen spectacles!® repeated my wife in a faint voice. 

« And you have parted with the colt, and brought us back 
nothing but a gross of green paltry spectacles!® — « Dear 
mother,® cried the boy, « why Won’t you listen to reason? 

I had them a dead bargain, or I should not have bought 
them. The silver rims alone will sell for double the mo- 
ney.® — « A fig for the silver rims,® cried my w ile in a pas- 
sion : « I dare swear they won’t sell for above half the 
money at the rate of broken silver, five shillings an ounce. » 
— « You need be under no uneasiness,® cried I, <• about 
selling the rims, for they are not worth sixpence ; for 1 
perceive they are only copper varnished over.® — « What,® 
cried my wife, «not silver! the rims not silver!® «No,» 
cried I, «no more silver than your saucepan.® — « And 
so,® returned she, « we have parted with the colt, and 
have only got a gross of green spectacles, with copper 
rims and shagreen cases ! A murrain take such trumpery. 
The blockhead has been imposed upon, and should have 
known his company better.® — « There, my dear,® cried I, 
« you are wrong, he should not have known them at all. »» 
— « Marry, hang the idiot,® returned she, «to bring me 
sucb stuff ; if 1 had them I would throw them in the fire. » 
« There again you are wrong, my dear, » cried I ; « for 
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though they be copper, we will keep them by us, as copper 
spectacles, you know, are better than nothing... 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was undeceived. 
He now saw that he had been imposed upon by a prowling 
sharper, who, observing his figure, had marked him for an 
easy prey. I therefore asked the circumstances of his de- 
ception. He sold die horse, it seems, and walked the fan- 
in search of another. A reverend looking man brought 
him to a tent, under pretence of having one to sell. « Here, » 
continued Moses, « we met another man, very well dressed 
who desired to borrow twenty pounds upon these, saying 
that he wanted money, and would dispose of them for a 
third of the value. The first gentleman, who pretended 
to be my friend, whispered me to buy them, and cautioned 
me not to let so good an offer pass. I sent for Mr Flam- 
borough, and they talked him up as finely as they did me, 
and so at last we were persuaded to buy the two gross 
between us.» 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
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Mr Burchell is found to he an enemy; for he has the confidence to {jive 
disagreeable advice. * 


Our family had now made several attempts to be fine ; but 
some unforeseen disaster demolished each as soon as pro- 
jected. 1 endeavoured to take the advantage of every dis- 
appointment, to improve their good sense in proportion 
as they were frustrated in ambition. « You see, my cliil- 
» drcn,» cried I, « how little is to be got by attempts to im- 
pose upon the world, in coping with our betters. Such 
as are poor, and will associate with none but the rich, are 
hated by those they avoid, and despised by those they 
follow. Unequal combinations are always disadvantageous 
to the weaker side : the rich having the pleasure, and the 
poor the inconveniencies that result from them. But 
come, Dick, my boy, and repeat the fable that you were 
reading to-day, for the good of the company. » 

«Once upon a time,» cried the child, «a Giant and a 

» 
**-*✓•« ■•*** 

Dwarf were friends, and kept together. They made a bar- 
gain that they would never forsake each other, but go seek 


adventures. The first battle they fought was with two 
Saracens, and the Dwarf, who was very courageous, dealt 


one of the champions a most angry blow. It did the Sa- 
racen very little injury, who, lifting up his sword, fairly 
struck off the poor Dwarf s arm. He was now in a woful 
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plight; but the Giant coming to his assistance, in a short 
time left the two Saracens dead on the plain, and the Dwarf 
cut off the dead man’s head out of spite. They then tra- 
velled on to another adventure. This was against three 
bloody-minded Satyrs, who were carrying away a damsel 
in distress. The Dwarf was not quite so fierce now as 
before; but for all that struck the first blow, which was 
returned by another, that knocked out his eye ; but the 
Giant was soon up with them, and had they not fled, would 
certainly have killed them every one. They were all very 
joyful for this victory, and the damsel who was relieved 
fell in love with the Giant, and married him. They now 
travelled far, and farther than I can tell, till they met with 
a company of robbers. The Giant, for the first time, was 
foremost now; but the Dwarf was not far behind. The 
battle was stout and long. Wherever the Giant came, 
all fell before him; but the Dwarf had like to have been 
killed more than once. At last the victory declared for 
the two adventurers ; but the Dwarf lost bis leg. The 
Dwarf was now without an arm, a leg, and an eye, while 
the Giant was without a single wound. Upon which he 
cried out to his little companion, My little hero, this is 
glorious sport! let us get one victory more, and then we 
shall have honour for ever. No, cries the Dwarf, who 
was by this time grown wiser, no, I declare olf ; I ’ll fight 
no more : for I find in every battle that you get all the 
honour and rewards, but all the blows fall upon me.» 

I was going to moralize this fable, when our attention 
was called off to a warm dispute between my wife and 
Mr Burchell, upon my daughters’ intended expedition to 
town. My wife very strenuously insisted upon the advan- 
tages diat would result from it; Mr Burchell, on the con- 
trary, dissuaded her with great ardour, and I stood neuter. 
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His present dissuasions seemed but the second part of those 
Vhich were received with so ili a {{race in the morning. 
The dispute grew high, while poor Deborah, instead of rea- 
soning stronger, talked louder, and at last was obliged to 
take shelter front a defeat in clamour. The conclusion of 
her harangue, however, was highly displeasing to us all : 
she knew, she said, of some who had their own secret 
reasons for what they advised ; hut, for her part, she 
wished such to stay away from her house for the future. 
— « Madam, » cried Burckell, with looks of great compo- 
sure, which tended to inflame her the more, « as for secret 
reasons, you are right : I have secret reasons, which 1 for- 
bear to mention, because you are not able to answer those 
of which I make no secret : hut I find my visits here are 
become troublesome; I 11 take iny leave therefore now, and 
perhaps come once more to take a final farewell when I 
am quitting the country... Thus saying, he took up his 
hat, nor could the attempts of Sophia, whpse looks seemed 
to upbraid his precipitancy, prevent his going. 

When gone, we all regarded each other for some minutes 
with confusion. My wife, who knew herself to he the 
cause, strove to hide her concern with a furced smile, and 
an air of assurance, which 1 was willing to reprove : « How, 
woman, » cried I to her, « is it thus we treat strangers? Is it 
thus we return their kindness? lie assured, my dear, that 
these were the harshest words, and to me the most unpleas- 
ing that ever escaped your lips !» — « Why would he pro- 
voke me then?» replied she; « but I know the motives of 
his advice perfectly well. He would prevent my girls 
from going to town, that he may have the pleasure of my 
youngest daughter’s company here at home. But what- 
ever happens, she shall choose better company than such 
low-lived fellows as. he.» — « Low-lived, my dear, do you 


call him?» cried I; « it is very possible we may mistake 
this man’s character, for he seems upon some occasions 
the most finished gentleman I ever knew'. — Tell me, 
Sophia, my girl, has he ever given you any secret instances 
of his attachment?" — « His conversation with me, sir,» re- 
plied my daughter, « has ever been sensible, modest, and 
pleasing. As to aught else, no, never. Once, indeed, 1 
remember to have heard him say, he never knew a woman 
who could find merit in a man that seemed poor. » ■■ Such, 
my dear,» cried I, « is the common cant of all the unfor- 
tunate or idle. But I hope you have been taught to judge 
properly of such men, and that it would be even madness 
to expect happiness from one who has been so very bad an 
economist of his own. Your mother and I have now better 
prospects for you. The next w inter - , which you will pro- 
bably spend in town, will give you opportunities of making 
a more prudent choice. " 

What Sophia’s reflections were upon this occasion I can’t 
pretend to determine ; but I was not displeased at the bot- 
tom, that we were rid of a guest from whom I had much to 
fear. Our breach of hospitality went to my conscience a 
little ; but I quickly silenced that monitor by two or three 
specious reasons, which served to satisfy and reconcile me 
to myself. The pain which conscience gives the man who 
has already done wrong, is soon got over. Conscience is a 
coward, and those faults it has not strength enough to pre- 
vent, it seldom has justice enough to accuse. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Fresh Mortifications or a demonstration that seeming Calamities may 
be real Blessings. 


The journey of my daughters to town was now resolved 
upon, Mr Thornhill having kindly promised to inspect their 
conduct himself, and inform us by letter of their behaviour. 
But it was thought indispensably necessary that their ap- 
pearance should equal the greatness of their expectations, 
which could not he done without expense. We debated 
therefore in full council what were the easiest methods of 
raising money, or more properly speaking, what we could 
most conveniently sell. The deliberation was soon finish- 
ed; it was found that our remaining horse was utterly 
useless for the plough, without his companion, and equally 
unfit for the road, as wanting an eye ; it was therefore de- 
termined that we should dispose of him for the purposes 
above mentioned, at the neighbouring fair, and, to prevent 
imposition, that I should go with him myself. Though 
this was one of the first mercantile transactions of my life, 
yet I had no doubt about acquitting myself with reputation. 
The opinion a man forms of his own prudence is measured 
by that of the company he keeps ; and as mine was mostly 
in the family way, l had conceived no unfavourable senti- 
ments of my worldly wisdom. My wife, however, next 
morning, at parting, after I had got some paces from the 
door, called me back, to advise me, in a whisper, to have 
all my eyes about me. 
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I had, in the usual forms, when I came to the fair, put my 
horse through all his paces ; but for some time had no bid- 
ders. At last a chapman approached, and after he had for 
a good while examined the horse round, finding him blind 
of one eye, he would have nothing to say to him: a second 
came up, but observing he had a spavin, declared he would 
not take him for the driving home : a third perceived he had 
a windgall, and would bid no money : a fourth knew by his 
eye that he had the botts : a fifth wondered what a plague I 
could do at the fair with a blind, spavined, galled hack, 
that was only fit to he cut up for a dog-kennel. By this 
time I began to have a most hearty contempt for the poor 
animal myself, and was almost ashamed at the approach of 
every customer ; for though I did not entirely believe all 
the fellows told me, yet I reflected that the number of wit- 
nesses was a strong presumption they were right ; and St 
Gregory, upon Good Works, professes himself to be of die 
same opinion. 

I was in this mortifying situation, when a brother cler- 
gyman, an old acquaintance, w ho had also business at the 
fair, came up, and shaking me by the hand, proposed ad- 
journing to a public-house, and taking a glass of what- 
ever we could get. I readily closed with the offer, and 
entering an alehouse, we were shown into a little back 
room, where there was only a venerable old man, who 
sat wholly intent over a large book, which he was read- 
ing. I never in my life saw a figure diat prepossessed 
me more favourably. His locks of silver gray venerably 
shaded his temples, and his green old age seemed to 
be the result of health and benevolence. However, his 
presence did not interrupt our conversation : my friend 
and I discoursed on the various turns of fortune we had 
.met; the Whistonian controversy, my last pamphlet, the 
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archdeacon’s reply, and the hard measure that was dealt 
me. But our attention was in a short time taken off by the 
appearance of a youth, who, entering the room, respect- 
fully said something softly to the old stranger. « Make no 
apologies, my child, » saitl the old man, « to do good is a 
duty we owe to all our fellow-creatures : take this, I wish it 
were more; hut five pounds will relieve your distress, and 
you are welcome. » The modest youth shed tears of grati- 
tude, and yet his gratitude was scarcely equal to mine. I 
could have hugged the good old man in my arms, his bene- 
volence pleased me so. He continued to read, and we re- 
sumed our conversation, until my companion, after some 
time, recollecting that he had business to transact in the 
fair, promised to he soon hack ; adding, that he always de- 
sired to have as much of Dr Primrose’s company as pos- 
sible. The old gentleman hearing my name mentioned, 
seemed to look at me with attention for some time, and 
when my friend was gone, most respectfully demanded if I 
was any way related to the great Primrose, that courageous i 
monogamist, who had been the bulwark of the church. 
Never did my heart feel sincerer rapture than at that mo- 
ment. « Sir, » cried I, « the applause of so good a man, as . 
I am sure you are, adds to that happiness in my breast 
which your benevolence has already excited. You behold 
before you, sir, that Dr Primrose, the monogamist, whom 
you have been pleased to call great. You here see that un- 
fortunate divine, who has so long, and it would ill become 
me to say successfully, fought against the deuterogamy of 
the age . » — « Sir, » cried the stranger, struck with awe, « I 
fear I have been too familiar ; but you ’ll forgive my curio- 
sity, sir: I beg pardon. » — « Sir,» cried I, grasping bis hand, 

« you are so far from displeasing me by your familiarity. 
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have my esteem. » — « Then with gratitude I accept the 
offer, » cried he, squeezing me by the hand, « thou glorious 
pillar of unshaken orthodoxy 1 and do I behold — » I here 
interrupted what he was going to say; for though, as an 
author, I could digest no small share of flattery, yet now 
my modesty would permit no more. However, no lovers 
in romance ever cemented a more instantaneous friend- 
ship. We talked upon several subjects : at first I thought 
he seemed rather devout than learned, and began to think 
he despised all human doctrines as dross. Yet this no way 
lessened him in my esteem ; for I had for some time begun 
privately to harbour such an opinion myself. I therefore 
took occasion to observe, that the world in general began 
to be blamably indifferent as to doctrinal matters, and fol- 
lowed human speculations too much. — « Ay, sir,» replied 
he, as if he had reserved all his learning to that moment, 

« ay, sir, the world is in its dotage, and yet the cosmogony 
or creation of the world has puzzled philosophers of all 
ages. What a medley of opinions have they not broached 
upon the creation of the world ! Sanchoniathon, Manetho, 
Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus, have all attempted it in vain. 
The latter has these words, Anarchon ara kai atelutaion to 
pan, which imply that all things have neither beginning 
nor end. Manetho also, who lived about the time of Ne- 
buchadon-Asser, — Asser being a Syriac word usually ap- 
plied as a surname to the kings of that country, as Teglat 
Phael-Asser, Nabon- Asser, — he, 1 say, formed a conjecture 
equally absurd ; for as we usually say, ek to biblion kuber- 
netes, which implies that books will never teach the world ; 

so he attempted to investigate But, sir, I ask pardon, I 

am straying from the question. » — That he actually was; 
nor coidd I for my life see how the creation of the world 
had any thing to do widi the business I was talking of; but 
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it was sufficient to show me that he was a man of letters, 
anti I now reverenced him the more. I Mas resolved there- 
fore to hring him to the touchstone ; but he was too mild 
and too gentle to contend for victory. Whenever I made 
an observation that looked like a challenge to controversy, 
he would smile, shake his head, and say nothing ; by which, 

1 understood he could say much, if lie thought proper. The 
subject therefore insensibly changed from the business of 
antiquity to that which brought us both to the fair : mine, I 
told him, was to sell a horse, and very luckily indeed, his 
was to buy one for one of his tenants. My horse was soon 
produced, and in fine we struck a bargain. Nothing now 
remained hut to pay me, and he accordingly pulled out a 
thirty pound note, and bid me change it. Not being in a 
capacity of complying with this demand, he ordered his 
footman to he called up, who made his appearance in a 
very genteel livery. « Here, Abraham, » cried he, « go and 
get gold for this ; you ’ll do it at neighbour Jackson’s, or 
any where. » While the fellow was gone, he entertained 
me with a pathetic harangue on the great scarcity of silver, 
which l undertook to improve, by deploring also the great 
scarcity of gold ; so that by the time Abraham returned, we 
had both agreed that money was never so hard to be come 
at as now. Abraham returned to inform us, that he had 
been over the whole fair, and could not get change, though 
he had offered half a crown for doing it. This was a very 
great disappointment to us all ; but the old genderaan, hav- 
ing paused a little, asked me if I knew one Solomon Flam- 
borough in my part of the country? Upon replying that 
he was my next-door neighbour; « If that be the case then, >• 
returned he, « I believe we shall deal. You shall have a 
draft upon him, payable at sight ; and let me tell you, he is 
as warm a man as any within five miles round him. Ho- 
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nest Solomon and I have been acquainted for many years 
together. I remember I always beat him at three jumps; 
but he could hop on one leg farther than I. » A draft upon 
my neighbour was to me the same as money ; for I was suf- 
ficiently convinced of his ability. The draft was signed, 
and put into ray hands, and Mr Jenkinson, the old gen- 
tleman, his man Abraham, and my horse, old Blackberry, 
trotted off very well pleased widi each other. 

After a short interval, being left to reflection, I began to 
recollect that I had done wrong in taking a draft from a 
stranger, and so prudently resolved upon following the 
purchaser, and having back my horse. But tins was now 
too late : I therefore made directly homewards, resolving to 
get the draft changed into money at my friend’s as fast as 
possible. I found ray honest neighbour smoking his pipe 
at his own door, and informing him that 1 had a small bill 
upon him, he read it twice over. « You can read the name, 
I suppose, » cried I, <■ Ephraim Jenkinson. » « Yes,» returned 
he, « the name is written plain enough, and I know the 
gentleman too, the greatest rascal under the canopy of 
heaven. This is the very same rogue who sold us the 
spectacles. Was he not a venerable looking man, with 
gray hair, and no flaps to his pocket-holes? And did he 
not talk a long string of learning about Greek, and cosmo- 
gony, and the world?# To this I replied with a groan. 
« Ay, » continued he, « he has but that one piece of learning 
in the world, and he always talks it away whenever he 
finds a scholar in company ; but I know the rogue, and will 
catch him yet. » 

Though I was already sufficiently mortified, my greatest 
struggle was to come, in facing my wife and daughters. 
No truant was ever more afraid of returning to school, there 
to behold the master’s visage, than I was of going home. 
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I was determined, however, to anticipate their fury, by first 
falling into a passion myself. 

But, alas ! upon entering, I found the family no way dis- 
posed for battle. My wife and girls were all in tears, 
Mr Thornhill having been there that day to inform them, 
that their journey to town w’as entirely over. The two 
ladies having heard reports of us from some malicious 
person about us, were that day set out for London. He 
could neither discover the tendency, nor the author of 
these ; but whatever they might be, or whoever might have 
broached them, he continued to assure our family of his 
friendship and protection. I found, therefore, that they 
bore my disappointment with great resignation, as it was 
eclipsed in the greatness of their own. But what perplexed 
us most, was to think who could be so base as to asperse 
the character of a family so harmless as ours, too humble 
to excite envy, and too inoffensive to create disgust. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

All Mr Burchell's villuny at once detected. — The folly of being over-wise. 

That evening, and a part of the following day, was 
employed in fruidess attempts to discover our enemies : 
scarcely a family in the neighbourhood but incurred our 
suspicions, and each of us had reasons for our opinion 
best known to ourselves. As we were in this perplexity, one 
of our little boys, who had been playing abroad, brought in 
a letter-case, which he found on the giieen. It was quickly 
known to belong to Mr Burchell, with whom it had been 
seen, and, upon examination, contained some hints upon 
different subjects ; but what particularly engaged our at- 
tention was a sealed note superscribed, The copy of a letter 
to be sent to the two ladies at Thornhill-castle. It instantly 
occurred that he was the base informer, and we deliberated 
whether the note should not be broke open. I was against 
it; but Sophia, who said she was sure that of all men he 
would be the last to be guilty of so much baseness, insisted 
upon its being read. In tliis she was seconded by the 
rest of the family, and at their joint solicitation I read as 
follows : 

« Ladies, 

« The bearer will sufficiently satisfy you as to the person 
from whom this comes : one at least the friend of innocence, 
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and ready to prevent its being seduced. I am informed 
for a truth that you have some intention of bringing two 
young ladies to town, whom 1 have some knowledge of, 
under the character of companions. As I would neither 
have simplicity imposed upon, nor virtue contaminated, I 
must offer it as my opinion, that the impropriety of such a 
step will be attended with dangerous consequences. It 
has never been my way to treat the infamous or the lewd 
with severity ; nor should 1 now have taken this method of 
explaining myself, or reproving folly, did it not aim at 
guilt. Take therefore the admonition of a friend, and se- 
riously reflect on the consequences of introducing infamy 
and vice into retreats, where peace and innocence have 
hitherto resided." 

Our doubts were now at an end. There seemed indeed 
something applicable to both sides in tills letter, and its 
censures might as well be referred to those to whom it was 
written, as to us ; but the malicious meaning was obvious, 
and we went no farther. My wife had scarcely patience 
to hear me to the end, but railed at the writer with unre- 
strained resentment. Olivia was equally severe, and So- 
phia seemed perfectly amazed at his baseness. As for my 
part, it appeal ed to me one of the vilest instances of unpro- 
voked ingratitude I had met with ; nor could I account for 
it in any other manner, than by imputing it to his desire of 
detaining my yoimgest daughter in the country, to have the 
more frequent opportunities of an interview. In this man- 
ner we all sat ruminating upon schemes of vengeance, when 
our other little boy came running in to tell us that Mr Bur- 
chell was approaching at the other end of the field. It is 
easier to conceive than describe the complicated sensations 
which are felt from the pain of a recent injury, and the plea- 
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sure of approaching vengeance. Though our intentions 
were only to upbraid him with his ingratitude, yet it was 
resolved to do it in a manner that would be perfectly cut- 
ting. For this purpose we agreed to meet him with our 
usual smiles ; to chat in the beginning with more than or- 
dinary kindness; to amuse him a little; and then, in the 
midst of the flattering calm, to burst upon him like an earth- 
quake, and overwhelm him with a sense of his own base- 
ness. This being resolved upon, my wife undertook to 
manage the business herself, as she really had some talents 
for such an undertaking. We saw him approach ; he en- 
tered, drew a chair, and sat down. — « A fine day, Mr Bur- 
chell. » — « A very fine day, doctor ; though I fancy we shall 
have some rain by the shooting of my corns. » — « The shoot- 
ing of your horns ! » cried my wife in a loud fit of laughter, 
and then asked pardon for being fond of a joke. — « Dear 
madam, » replied he, « I pardon you with all my heart, for 
I protest I should not have thought it a joke had you not 
told mc.» — « Perhaps not, sir,» cried my wife, winking at 
us ; « and yet I dare say you can tell us how many jokes go 
to an ounce.* — « I fancy, madam, » returned Burchell, 
« you have been reading a jest book this morning, that 
ounce of jokes is so very good a conceit; and yet, madam, 
I had rather see half an ounce of understanding." — « I be- 
lieve you might," cried my wife, still smiling at us, though 
the laugh was against her ; « and yet I have seen some men 
pretend to understanding that have very little." — « And no 
doubt, » returned her antagonist, « you have known ladies 
set up for wit that had none. » I quickly began to find that 
my wife was likely to gain but little at this business ; so L 
resolved to treat him in a style of more severity myself. 
« Both wit and understanding," cried I, « are trifles without 
integrity ; it is that which gives value to every character. 
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The ignorant peasant without fault, is greater than the phi- 
losopher with many ; for what is genius or courage without 
a heart? An honest man is the noblest tuork of God . » 

« I always held that hackneyed maxim of Pope,» return- 
ed Mr Burchell, « as very unworthy a man of genius, and a 
base desertion of his own superiority. As the reputation 
of books is raised, not by their freedom from defect, but the 
greatness of their beauties ; so should thut of men be prized, 
not for their exemption from fault, but the size of those 
virtues they are possessed of. The scholar may want pru- 
dence, the statesman may have pride, and the champion 
ferocity ; but shall we prefer to these the low mechanic, 
who laboriously plods through life without censure or 
a pplause ? We might as well prefer the tome correct paint- 
ings of the Flemish school to the erroneous but sublime 
animations of the Roman pencil. » 

« Sir,» replied I, « your present observation is just, when 
there are shining virtues and minute defects ; but when it 
appears that great vices are opposed in the same mind to as 
extraordinary virtues, such a character deserves contempt. » 

■< Perhaps, » cried he, « there may be some such monsters 
as you describe, of great vices joined to great virtues ; yet 
in my progress through life, I never yet found one instance 
of their existence : on the contrary, 1 have ever perceived, 
that where the mind was capacious, the affections were 
good. And indeed Providence seems kindly our friend in 
this particular, thus to debilitate the understanding where 
the heart is corrupt, and diminish the power, where there 
is the will to do mischief. This rule seems to extend even 
to other animals : the little vermin race are ever treache- 
rous, cruel, and cowardly, whilst those endowed with 
strength and power are generous, hrave, and gentle. » 
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« These observations sound well,» returned 1, « and yet 
it would be easy this moment to point out a man,» and I 
fixed my eye steadfastly upon him, « whose head and heart 
form a most detestable contrast. Ay, sir,» continued I, 
raising my voice, « and I am glad to have this opportunity 
of detecting him in the midst of his landed security. Do 
you know this, sir, this pocket-book?» — « Yes, sir,» return- 
ed he, with a face of impenetrable assurance, « that pocket- 
book is mine, and I am glad you have found it.» — « And 
do you know,» cried I, « this letter? Nay, never falter, 
man ; but look me full in the face : I say, do you know this 
letter?* — « That letter,* returned he; « yes, it was I that 
wrote that letter.* — « And how could you,* said I, « so 
basely, so ungratefully presume to write this letter?* — 

« And how came you,* replied he with looks of unparalleled 
effrontery, « so basely to presume to break open this letter? 
Don’t you know, now, I could hang you all for this? All 
that I have to do is to swear at the next justice’s, that you 
have been guilty of breaking open the lock of my pocket- 
book, and so hang you all up at this door.* This piece 
of unexpected insolence raised me to such a pitch, that I 
could scarcely govern my passion. « Ungrateful wretch ! 
begone, and no longer pollute my dwelling with thy base- 
ness ! begone, and never let me see thee again ! Go from 
my door, and the only punishment I wish thee is an alarm- 
ed conscience, which will be a sufficient tormentor ! » So 
saying, 1 threw him his pocket-book, which he took up 
with a smile, and shutting the clasps with the utmost com- 
posure, left us, quite astonished at the serenity of his as- 
surance. My wife was particularly enraged that nothing 
could make him angry, or make him seem ashamed of his 
villanies. « My dear,* cried 1, willing to calm those pas- 
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sions that had been raised too high among us, « we are not 
to be surprised that bad men want shame ; they only blush 
at being detected in doing good, but glory in their vices.* 
« Guilt and Shame, says the allegory, were at first com- 
panions, and in the beginning of their journey, inseparably 
kept together. Rut their union was soon found to be dis- 
agreeable and inconvenient to both : Guilt gave Shame fre- 
quent uneasiness, and Shame often betrayed the secret con- 
spiracies of Guilt. After long disagreement therefore, they 
at length consented to part for ever. Guilt boldly walked 
forward alone, to overtake Fate, that went before in the 
shape of an executioner ; but Shame being naturally timo- 
rous, returned back to keep company with Virtue, which 
in the beginning of their journey they had left behind. 
Thus, my children, after men have travelled through a few 
stages in vice, Shame forsakes them, and returns back to 
wait upon the few virtues they have still remaining. » 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


The Family use An, w hich is opposed with still greater. 


Whatever might have been Sophia's sensations, the rest of 
the family was easily consoled for Mr Burchell’s absence 
by the company of our landlord, whose visits now became 
more frequent, and longer. Though he had been disap- 
pointed in procuring my daughters the amusements of the 
town as he designed, he took every opportunity of supply- 
ing them with those little recreations which our retirement 
would admit of. He usually came in the morning, and 
while my son and I followed our occupations abroad, he 
sat with the family at home, and amused them by describ- 
ing the town, with every part of which he was particularly 
acquainted, lie could repeat all the observations that 
were retailed in the atmosphere of the play-houses, and 
had all the good things of the high wits by rote, long before 
they made their way into the jest-books. The intervals 
between conversation were employed in teaching my daugh- 
ters piquet, or sometimes in setting my two little ones to 
box, to make them sharp, as he called it : but the hopes of 
having him for a son-in-law, in some measure blinded us to 
all his imperfections. It must be owned, that ray wife laid 
a thousand schemes to entrap him ; or, to speak more ten- 
derly, used every art to magnify the merit of her daughter. 
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If the cakes at tea ate short and crisp, they were made by 
Olivia ; if the gooseberry -wine was well knit, the goose- 
berries were of her gathering : it was her fingers which 
gave the pickles their peculiar green ; and in the composi- 
tion of a pudding, it was her judgment that mixed the in- 
gredients. Then the poor woman would sometimes tell 
the Squire, that she thought him and Olivia extremely of a 
size, and would bid both stand up to see which was tallest. 
These instances of cunning, which she thought impene- 
trable, yet which every body saw through, were very pleas- 
ing to our benefactor, who gave every day some new proofs 
of his passion, which, though they had not arisen to pro- 
posals of marriage, yet we thought fell but little short of it ; 
and his slowness was attributed sometimes to native bash- 
fulness, and sometimes to his fear of offending his uncle. 
An occurrence, however, which happened soon after, put 
it beyond a doubt that he designed to become one of our 
family; my wife even regarded it as an absolute promise. 

My wife and daughters happening to return a visit to 
neighbour Flamborough’s, found that family had lately got 
their pictures drawn by a limner, who travelled the coun- 
try, and took likenesses for fifteen shillings a-head. As 
.this family and ours had long a sort of rivalry in point of 
taste, our spirit took the alarm at this stolen march upon 
us, and notwithstanding all I could say, and I said much, 
it was resolved that we should have our pictures done too. 
Having, therefore, engaged the limner, — for what could I 
do ? our next deliberation was, to show the superiority of 
our taste in the attitudes. As for our neighbour’s family, 
there were seven of them, and they were drawn with seven 
oranges, a thing quite out of taste, no variety in life, no 
composition in the world. We desired to have something 
in a brighter style, and, after many debates, at length came 
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to an unanimous resolution of being drawn together in one 
large historical family piece. This would be cheaper, 
since one frame would serve for all, and it would be infi- 
nitely more genteel ; for all families of any taste were now 
drawn in the same manner. As we did not immediately 
recollect an historical subject to hit us, we were contented 
each with being drawn as independent historical figures. 
My wife desired to be represented as Venus, and the painter 
was desired not to be too frugal of his diamonds in her 
stomacher and hair. Her two little ones were to be as 
Cupids by her side, while I, in my gown and band, was to 
present her with my books on the Whistonian controversy. 
Olivia would be drawn as an Amazon sitting upon a bank 
of flowers, dressed in a green joseph, richly laced with gold, 
and a whip in her hand. Sophia was to be a shepherdess, 
with as many sheep as the painter could put in for nothing; 
and Moses was to be dressed out with a hat and white feather. 
Our taste so much pleased die ’Squire, that he insisted on 
being put in as one of the famdy in the character of Alexan- 
der the Great, at Olivia’s feet. This was considered by us 
all as an indication of his desire to be introduced into the 
family, nor could we refuse his request. The painter was 
therefore set to work, and as he wrought with assiduity 
and expedition, in less than four days the whole was com- 
pleted. The piece was large, and it must be owned he 
did not spare his colours ; for which my wife gave him great 
encomiums. We were all perfectly satisfied with his per- 
formance ; but an unfortunate circumstance had not oc- 
curred till the picture was finished, which now struck us 
with dismay. It was so very large that we had no place 
in the house to fix it. How we all came to disregard so 
material a point is inconceivable ; but certain it is, we had 
been all greatly remiss. The picture, therefore, instead of 
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gratifying our vanity, as we hoped, leaned, in a most mor- 
tifying manner, against the kitchen wall, where the canvass 
was stretched and painted, much too large to be got through 
any of the doors, and the jest of all our neighbours. One 
compared it to Robinson Crusoe’s long-boat, too large to be 
removed ; another thought it more resembled a reel in a 
bottle : some wondered how it could be got out, but still 
more were amazed how it ever got in. 

Rut though it excited the ridicule of some, it effectually 
raised more malicious suggestions in many. The 'Squire’s 
portrait being found united with ours, was an honour too 
great to escape envy. Scandalous whispers began to cir- 
culate at our expense, and our tranquillity was continually 
disturbed by persons who came as friends to tell us what 
was said of us by enemies. These reports we always re- 
sented with becoming spirit ; but scandal ever improves by 
opposition. 

We once again therefore entered into a consultation upon 
obviating the malice of our enemies, and at last came to a 
resolution which had too much cunning to give me entire 
satisfaction. ■ It was this : as our principal object was to 
discover the honour of Mr Thornhill’s addresses, my wife 
undertook to sound him, by pretending to ask his advice in 
the choice of a husband for her eldest daughter. If this was 
not found sufficient to induce him to a declaration, it was 
then resolved to terrify him with a rival. To this last step, 
however, 1 would by no means give my consent, till Olivia 
gave me the most solemn assurances that she would marry 
the person provided to rival him upon this occasion, if he 
did not prevent it, by taking her himself. Such was the 
scheme laid, which, though I did not strenuously oppose, 
I did not entirely approve. . .. 

The next time, therefore, that Mr Thornhill came to 
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see us, my girls took care to be out of the way, in order to 
give their mamma an opportunity of putting her scheme 
in execution ; hut they only retired to the next room, 
whence they could overhear the whole conversation. My 
w'ife artfully introduced it, by observing, that one of the 
Miss Flamboroughs was like to have a very good match of 
it in Mr Spanker. To this the ’Squire assenting, she pro- 
ceeded to remark, that they who had warm fortunes were 
always sure of getting good husbands : « But Heaven help," 
continued she, « tl*e girls that have none. What signifies 
beauty, Mr Thornhill? or what signifies all the virtue, and 
all the qualifications in the world, in this age of self- 
interest? It is not, what is she? but what has she? is all 
the cry.» 

« Madam, » returned he, « I highly approve the justice, 
as well as the novelty of your remarks, and if I were a 
king, it should be otherwise. It should then, indeed, be 
fine times with the girls without fortunes : our two young 
ladies should be the first for whom I would provide." 

« Ah, sir, » returned my wife, « you are pleased to be 
facetious : but I wish I were a queen, and then I know 
where my eldest daughter should look for a husband. But, 
now that you have put it into my head, seriously, Mr Thorn- 
hill, can't you recommend me a proper husband for her? 
she is now nineteen years old, well grown and well edu- 
cated, and, in my humble opinion, does not want for parts.* 

« Madam, » replied he, « if I were to choose , I would 
find out a person possessed of every accomplishment that 
can make an angel happy. One with prudence, fortune, 
taste, and sincerity ; such, madam, would be, in mv opi- 
nion, the proper husband." « Ay, sir,» said she, « but do 
you know of any such person?" — « No, madam, » returned 
he, « it is impossible to know any person that deserves to 
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be her husband : she ’s too great a treasure for one man's 
possession ; she’s a goddess ! Upon my soul, I speak what 
I think, she’s an angel.® — « Ah, Mr Thornhill, you only 
flatter my poor girl : but we have been thinking of marrying 
her to one of your tenants, whose mother is lately dead, 
and who wants a manager : you know whom I mean, Far- 
mer Williams; a warm man, Mr Thornhill, able to give 
her good bread ; and who has several times made her pro- 
posals (which was actually the case) : but, sir,» concluded 
she, « I should be glad to have your approbation of our 
choice.® — « How ! madam,® replied he, « my approbation ! 
My approbation of such a choice! Never. What! sacrifice 
so much beauty, and sense, and goodness, to a creature 
insensible of the blessing ! Excuse me, I can never approve 
of such a piece of injustice! And I have my reasons.® — 
« Indeed, sir,® cried Deborah, « if you have your reasons, 
that’s another affair; but I should be glad to know those 
reasons.® — « Excuse me, madam,® returned he, « they lie 
too deep for discovery (laying his hand upon his bosom) ; 
they remain buried, riveted here. » 

After he was gone, upon a general consultation, we 
could not tell what to make of these fine sentiments. 
Olivia considered them as instances of the most exalted 
passion ; but I was not quite so sanguine : it seemed to me 
pretty plain, that they had more of love than matrimony 
in them : yet, whatever they might portend, it was resolved 
to prosecute the scheme of Farmer Williams, who, from my 
daughter’s first appearance in the country, had paid her 
his addresses. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Scarcely any Virtue found to resist the power of long and pleasing 
Temptation. 

As I only studied my child’s real happiness, the assiduity 
of Mr Williams pleased me, as he was in easy circum- 
stances, prudent, and sincere. It required but very little 
encouragement to revive his former passion ; so that in an 
evening or two he and Mr Thornhill met at our house, and 
surveyed each other for some time with looks of anger ; but 
Williams owed his landlord no rent, and little regarded 
his indignation. Olivia, on her side, acted the coquette to 
perfection, if that might be called acting which was her 
real character, pretending to lavish all her tenderness on 
her new lover. Mr Thornhill appeared quite dejected at 
this preference, and with a pensive air took leave, though 
I own it puzzled me to find him so much in pain as he ap- 
peared to be, when he had it in his power so easily to re- 
move the cause, by declaring an honourable passion. But 
whatever uneasiness he seemed to endure, it could easily 
be perceived that Olivia’s anguish was still greater. After 
any of these interviews between her lovers, of which there 
were several, she usually retired to solitude, and there 
indulged her grief. It was in such a situation I found her 
one evening, after she had been for some time supporting 
a fictitious gaiety. « You now see, my child,* said I, « that 
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your confidence in Mr Thornhill’s passion was all a dream : 
he permits the rivalry of another, every way his inferior, 
though he knows it lies in his power to secure you to him- 
self by a candid declaration. » — « Yes, papa,» returned she, 
« but he has his reasons for this delay: I know he has. 
The sincerity of his looks and words convinces me of his 
real esteem. A short time, I hope, will discover the gene- 
rosity of his sentiments, and convince you that my opinion 
of him has been more just than yours.* — « Olivia, my 
darling,* returned I, « every scheme that has been hitherto 
pursued to compel him to a declaration, has been proposed 
and planned by yourself, nor can you in the least say that 
I have constrained you. But you must not suppose, my 
dear, that I will ever be instrumental in suffering his ho- 
nest rival to be the dupe of your ill-placed passion. What- 
ever time you require to bring your fancied admirer to an 
explanation, shall be granted ; but at the expiration of that 
term, if he is still regardless, I must absolutely insist that 
honest Mr Williams shall be rewarded for his fidelity. 
The character which I have hitherto supported in life de- 
mands this from me, and my tenderness as a parent shall 
never influence my integrity as a man. Name then your 
day ; let it be as distant as you think proper ; and in the 
mean time, take care to let Mr Thornhill know the exact 
time on which I design delivering you up to another. If 
he really loves you, his own good sense will readily sug- 
gest that there is but one method alone to prevent his losing 
you. for ever.* — This proposal, which she could not avoid 
considering as perfectly just, was readily agreed to. She 
again renewed her most positive promise of marrying 
Mr Williams, in case of the other’s insensibility ; and at the 
next opportunity, in Mr Thornhill’s presence, that day 
month was fixed upon for her nuptials with his rival. 
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Such vigorous proceedings seemed to redouble Mr 
Thornhill’s anxiety : but what Olivia really felt gave me 
some uneasiness. In this struggle between prudence and 
passion, her vivacity quite forsook her, and every opportu- 
nity of solitude was sought, and spent in tears. One week 
passed away ; but Mr Thornhill made no efforts to restrain 
her nuptials. The succeeding week he was still assiduous ; 
but not more open. On the third he discontinued his visits 
entirely, and instead of my daughter testifying any impa- 
tience, as I expected, she seemed to retain a pensive tran- 
quillity, which I looked upon as resignation. For my own 
part, I was now sincerely pleased with thinking that my 
child was going to be secured in a continuance of com- 
petence and peace, and frequently applauded her resolu- 
tion, in preferring happiness to ostentation. 

It was within about four days of her intended nuptials, 
that my little family at night were gathered round a charm- 
ing fire, telling stories of the past, and laying schemes for 
the future; busied in forming a thousand projects, and 
laughing at whatever folly came uppermost. « Well, 
Moses, » cried I, « we shall soon, my boy, have a wedding 
in the family ; what is your opinion of matters and things in 
general?# — « My opinion, father, is, that all things go on 
very well; and l was just now thinking, that when sister 
Livy is married to Farmer Williams, we shall then have the 
loan of his cider press and brewing tubs for nothing.# 
— «That we shall, Moses,# cried I, «and he will sing us 
Death and the Lady, to raise our spirits, into the bargain.# — 
« He has taught that song to our Dick,# cried Moses, « and 
I think he goes through it very prettily.# — « Does he 
so?# cried I, « then let us have it : where’s little Dick? let 
him up with it boldly.# — « My brother Dick,# cried Bill, 
my youngest, « is just gone out with sister Livy ; but Mr 
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Williams has taught me two songs, and I ’ll sing them for 
you, papa. Which song do you choose. The Dying Swan, 
or the Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog ?» « The elegy, 
child, by all means, » said I ; « I never heard that yet ; and 
Deborah, my life, grief you know is dry, let us have a 
bottle of the best gooseberry-wine, to keep up our spirits. 
I have wept so much at all sorts of elegies of late, that, 
without an enlivening glass, I am sure this will overcome 
me ; and Sophy, love, take your guitar, and thrum in with 
the boy a little. » 


AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG 


Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song. 

And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man. 

Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran, 

Whene’er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 

Doth mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 
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This dog and man at first were friends ; - 
But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain some private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seem’d both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye ; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 

That show’d the rogues they lied, — 

The man recover’d of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. 

« A very good boy, Bill, upon my word, and an elegy 
that may truly be called tragical. Come, my children, 
here’s Bill’s health, and may he one day be a bishop !» 

« With all my heart, » cried my wife ; « and if he but 
preaches as well as he sings, I make no doubt of him. The 
most of his family, by the mother’s side, could sing a good 
song : it was a common saying in our country, that the 
family of the Blenkinsops could never look straight before 
them, nor the Ilugginsons blow out a candle ; that there 
were none of the Grograms but could sing a song, or of the 
Marjorams but could tell a story. » — « However that be,» 
cried I, «the most vulgar ballad of them all generally 
pleases me better than the fine modern odes, and things 
that petrify us in a single stanza ; productions that we at 
once detest and praise. Put the glass to your brother, 
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Moses. The great fault of these elegiasts is, that they arc 
in despair for griefs that give the sensible part of mankind 
very little pain. A lady loses her muff, her fan, or her 
lap-dog, and so the silly poet runs home to versify the 
disaster. » 

« That may be the mode, » cried Moses, « in sublimer 
compositions ; but the Ranelagh songs that come down to 
us. are perfectly familiar, and all cast in the same mould : 
Colin meets Dolly, and they hold a dialogue together ; he 
gives her a fairing to put in her hair, and she presents him 
with a nosegay; and then they go together to church, 
where they give good advice to young nymphs and swains 
to get married as fast as they can.» 

« And very good advice too,» cried I; «and I am told 
there is not a place in the world where advice can be given 
with so much propriety as there ; for as it persuades us to 
marry, it also furnishes us with a wife : and surely that 
must be an excellent market, my boy, where we are told 
what we want, and supplied with it when wanting. » 

« Yes, sir,» returned Moses, « and I know but of two 
such markets for wives in Europe, Ranelagh in England, 
and Fontarabia in Spain. The Spanish market is open 
once a-year; but our English wives are saleable every 
night. » 

« You are right, my boy,» cried his mother; « Old Eng- 
land is the only place in the world for husbands to get 
wives. » — « And for wives to manage their husbands, » in- 
terrupted I. « It is a proverb abroad, that if a bridge were 
built across the sea, all the ladies of the continent would 
come over to take pattern from ours ; for there are no such 
wives in Europe as our own. But let us have one bottle 
more, Deborah, my life ; and Moses, give us a good song. 
What thanks do we not owe to Heaven for thus bestowing 
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tranquillity, health, and competence. I think myself hap- 
pier now than the greatest monarch upon earth. He has 
no such fire-side, nor such pleasant feces about it. Yes, 
Deborah, we are now growing old ; but the evening of our 
life is likely to be happy. We are descended from ances- 
tors that knew no stain, and we shall leave a good and 
virtuous race of children behind us. While we live, they 
will be our support and our pleasure here ; and when we 
die, they will transmit our honour untainted to posterity. 
Come, my son, we wait for a song : let us have a chorus. 
But where is my darling Olivia? That little cherub s voice 
is always sweetest in the concert. » — Just as I spoke Dick 
came running in, « O papa, papa, she is gone from us, she 
is gone from us ; my sister Livy is gone from us for ever . » 
— « Gone child ! » — « Yes, she is gone off with two gentle- 
men in a post-chaise, and one of them kissed her, and said 
he would die for her : and she cried very much, and was 
for coming back; but he persuaded her again, and she 
went into the chaise, and said, O what will my poor papa 
do when he knows I am undone !» — « Now' then,» cried I, 
« my children, go and be miserable ; for we shall never 
enjoy one hour more. And O may Heaven’s everlasting 
fury light upon him and his! — Thus to rob me of my 
child ! — And sure it will, for taking back my sweet inno- 
cent that I w as leading up to Heaven. Such sincerity as 
my child was possessed of! — But all our earthly happi- 
ness is now over! Go, my children, go and be miserable 
and infamous; for my heart is broken within me!# — 
« Father, » cried my son, « is this your fortitude?* — « For- 
titude, child ! Yes, he shall see I have fortitude ! Bring 
me my pistols. I’ll pursue the traitor: while he is on 
earth I’ll pursue him. .Old as I am, he shall find I can 
sting him yet'. The villain! The perfidious villain !» — I 
vol. t. 7 
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had by this time reached down my pistols, when my poor 
wife, whose passions were not so strong as mine, caught 
me in her arms. «My dearest, dearest husband, » cried 
she, « the Bible is the only weapon that is fit for your old 
hands now. Open that, my love, and read our anguish 
into patience, for she has vilely deceived us.» — « Indeed, 
sir, » resumed my son, after a pause, « your rage is too 
violent and unbecoming. You should be my mother’s com- 
forter, and you increase her pain. It ill suited you and 
your reverend character, thus to curse your greatest ene- 
my : you should not have cursed him, villain as he is. » — 
« I did not curse him, child, did I?» — « Indeed, sir, you 
did ; you cursed him twice. » — « Then may Heaven forgive 
me and him if I did ! And now, my son, I see it was more 
than human benevolence that first taught us to bless our 
enemies ! Blessed be his holy name for all the good he hath 
given, and for all that he hath taken away. But it is not — 
it is not a small distress that can wring tears from these old 
eyes, that have not wept for so many years. My child ! — 
To undo my darling ! — May confusion seize — Heaven for- 
give me, what am I about to say ! — You may remember, 
my love, how good she was, and how charming ; till this 
vile moment, all her care was to make us happy. Had 
she but died ! — But she is gone, the honour of our family 
contaminated, and I must look out foi* happiness in other 
worlds than here. But, my child, you saw them go off': 
perhaps he forced her away? If he forced her, she may 
yet be innocent.» — «Ah no, sir,» cried the child; «he 
only kissed her, and called her his angel, and she wept 
very much, and leaned upon his arm, and they drove off 
very fast. » — « She’s an ungrateful creature, » cried my 
wife, who could scarcely speak for weeping, « to use us 
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thus. She never had the least constraint put upon her 
affections. The vile strumpet has basely deserted her pa- 
rents without any provocation — thus to bring your gray 
hairs to the grave, and I must shortly follow. 

In this manner that night, the first of our real misfor- 
tunes, was spent in the bitterness of complaint, and ill-sup- 
ported sallies of enthusiasm. I determined, however, to 
find out our betrayer, wherever he was, and reproach his 
baseness. The next morning we missed our wretched 
child at breakfast, where she used to give life and cheerful- 
ness to us all. My wife, as before, attempted to ease her 
heart by reproaches. « Never, » cried she, « shall that 
vilest stain of our family again darken these harmless doors. 
I will never call her daughter more. No, let the strumpet 
live with her vile seducer : she may bring us to shame, but 
she shall never more deceive us. » 

« Wife,» said I, « do not talk thus hardly : my detestation 
of her guilt is as great as yours ; but ever shall this house 
and this heart be open to a poor returning repentant sinner. 
The sooner she returns from her transgression, the more 
welcome shall she be to me. For the first time the very 
best may err ; art may persuade, and novelty spread out 
its charm. The first fault is the child of simplicity, but 
every other die offspring of guilt. Yes, the wi-etched crea- 
ture shall be welcome to diis heart and this house, though 
stained with ten thousand vices. I will again hearken to 
the music of her voice, again will I hang fondly on her 
bosom, if I find but repentance there. My son, bring 
hither my Bible and my staff : I wall pursue her, wherever 
she is ; and though I cannot save her from shame, I may 
prevent the continuance of iniquity.* 

7 - 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


The Pursuit of a Father to reclaim a lost Child to Virtue. 


Though the child could not describe the gentleman’s person 
who handed his sister into the post-chaise, yet my suspi- 
cions fell entirely upon our young landlord, whose charac- 
ter for such intrigues was but too well known . I therefore 
directed my steps towards Thornhill-castle, resolving to 
upbraid him, and, if possible, to bring back my daughter : 
but before I had reached bis seat, I was met by one of my 
parishioners, who said he saw a young lady, resembling 
my daughter, in a post-chaise w ith a gentleman, whom, by 
the description, I could only guess to be Mr Burchell, and 
that they drove very fast. This information, however, did 
by no means satisfy me. I therefore went to the young 
’Squire’s, and though it was yet early, insisted upon seeing 
him immediately. He soon appeared with the most open 
familiar air, and seemed perfectly amazed at my daughter’s 
elopement, protesting upon his honour that he was quite a 
stranger to it. I now therefore condemned my former 
suspicions, and could turn them only on Mr Burchell, who 
I recollected had of late several private conferences with 
her : but the appearance of another witness left me no room 
to doubt his villany, who averred, that he and my daughter 
were actually gone towards the Wells, about thirty miles 
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off, where there was a great deal of company. Being driven 
to that state of mind in which we are more ready to act 
precipitately than to reason right, I never debated with 
myself, whether these accounts might not have been given 
by persons purposely placed in my way to mislead me, but 
resolved to pursue my daughter and her fancied deluder 
thither. I walked along with earnestness, and inquired of 
several by the way ; but received no accounts, till, entering 
the town, I was met by a person on horseback, whom I 
remembered to have seen at the ’Squire’s, and he assured 
me, that if I followed them to the races, which were but 
thirty miles farther, I might depend upon overtaking them ; 
for he had seen them dance there the night before, and the 
whole assembly seemed charmed with my daughter’s per- 
formance. Early the next day, I walked forward to the 
races, and about four in the afternoon I came upon the 
course. The company made a very brilliant appearance, 
all earnestly employed in one pursuit, that of pleasure : 
how different from mine, that of reclaiming a lost child to 
virtue ! I thought I perceived Mr Burchell at some dis- 
tance from me ; but, as if he dreaded an interview, upon 
my approaching him, he mixed among a crowd, and I saw 
him no more. I now reflected that it would be to no pur 
pose to continue my pursuit farther, and resolved to return 
home to an innocent family, who wanted my assistance. 
But the agitations of my mind, and the fatigues I had un- 
dergone, threw me into a fever, the symptoms of which I 
perceived before I came off the course. This was another 
unexpected stroke, as I was more than seventy miles dis- 
tant from home : however, I retired to a little ale-house by 
the road-side, and in this place, the usual retreat of indi- 
gence and frugality, I laid me down patiently to wait the 
issue of my disorder. I languished here for nearly three 
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weeks ; but at l^ist my constitution prevailed, though 1 was 
unprovided with money to defray the expenses of my en- 
tertainment. It is possible the anxiety from this last cir- 
cumstance alone might have brought on a relapse, had I 
not been supplied by a traveller, who stopped to take a 
. . cursory refreshment. This person was no other than the 
, . philanthropic bookseller in St Paul’s Church-yard, who has 
vvritten so many little books for children : he called himself 
their friend; but he was the friend of all mankind. He 
was no sooner alighted, but he was in haste to be gone ; for 
he was ever on business of the utmost importance, and was 
at that time actually compiling materials for the history of 
one Mr Thomas Trip. I immediately recollected this good- 
natured man’s red pimpled face ; for he had published for 
me against the Deuterogamists of the age, and from him I 
borrowed a few pieces, to be paid at my return. Leaving 
the inn, therefore, as I was yet but weak, I resolved to re- 
turn home by easy journeys of ten miles a-day. My health 
and usual tranquillity were almost restored, and I now con- 
demned that pride which had made me refractory to the 
hand of correction. Man little knows what calamities are 
beyond his patience to bear, till he tries them : as in ascend- 
ing the heights of ambition, which look bright from below, 
every step we rise shows us some new and gloomy prospect 
of hidden disappointment ; so in onr descent from the sum- 
mits of pleasure, though the vale of misery below may 
appear at first dark and gloomy, yet the busy mind, still 
attentive to its own amusement, finds, as we descend, some- 
thing to flatter and to please. Still, as we approach, the 
darkest objects appear to brighten, and the mental eye 
becomes adapted to its gloomy situation. 

I now proceeded forward, and had walked about two 
hours, when I perceived what appeared at a distance like a 
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waggon, which I was resolved to overtake ; but when I 
came up with it, found it to be a strolling company’s cart, 
that was carrying their scenes and other theatrical furniture 
to the next village, where they were to exhibit. The cart 
was attended only by the person who drove it, and one of 
the company, as die rest of the players were to follow the 
ensuing day. « Good company upon the road, » says the 
proverb, « is the shortest cut. » I therefore entered into 
conversation with the poor player ; and as 1 once had some 
theatrical powers myself, I disserted on such topics with 
my usual freedom : but as I was pretty much unacquainted 
with the present state of the stage, I demanded who were 
the present theatrical writers in vogue, who the Drydens 
and Otways of the day? — « I fancy, sir,» cried the player, 
« few of our modern dramatists would think themselves 
much honoured by being compared to the writers you men- 
tion. Dryden s and Rowe’s manner, sir, are quite out of 
fashion ; our taste has gone back a whole century ; Fletcher, 
Ben Jonson, and all the plays of Shakspeare, are the only 
things that go down.* — « Ilow,» cried I, <* is it possible the 
present age can be pleased with that antiquated dialect, 
that obsolete humour, those overcharged characters, which 
abound in the works you mention ?» — « Sir,» returned my 
companion, « die public think nothing about dialect, or 
humour, or character, for that is none of their business ; 
they only go to be amused, and find themselves happy 
when they can enjoy a pantomime, under the sanction of 
Jonson’s or Shakspeare’s name.® — « So then, I suppose, » 
cried I, « diat our modern dramatists are rather imitators 
of Shakspeare than of nature. » — «To say the truth, » re- 
turned my companion, « l dou t know that they imitate any 
thing at all ; nor indeed does the public require it of them : 
it is not the composition of the piece, but the number of 
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starts and attitudes that may be introduced into it, that 
elicits applause. I have known a piece, with not one jest in 
the whole, shrugged into popularity, and another saved by 
the poet’s throwing in a fit of the gripes. No, sir, the 
works of Congreve and Farquhar have too much wit in them 
for the present taste ; our modern dialect is much more 
natural. » 

By this time the equipage of the strolling company was 
arrived at the village, which, it seems, had been apprized 
of our approach, and was come out to gaze at us : for my 
companion observed, that strollers always have more spec- 
tators without doors than within. I did not consider the 
impropriety of my being in such company, till I saw a mob 
gather about me. I therefore took shelter, as fast as pos- 
sible, in the first ale-house that offered, and being shown 
into the common room, was accosted by a very well dressed 
gentleman, who demanded whether I was the real chaplain 
of the company, or whether it was only to be my mas- 
querade character in the play. Upon my informing him 
of the truth, and that I did not belong in any sort to the 
company, he was condescending enough to desire me and 
the player to partake in a bowl of punch, over which he 
discussed modern politics with great earnestness and in- 
terest. I set him down in my own mind for nothing less 
than a parliament-man at least ; but was almost confirmed 
in my conjectures, when, upon asking what there was in 
the house for supper, he insisted that the player and I 
should sup with him at his house ; with which request, after 
gome entreaties, we were prevailed on to comply. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The description of a Person discontented with the present Government, 
and apprehensive of the loss of our Liberties. 

t f ' N 

The house where we were to be entertained lying at a 
small distance from the village, our inviter observed, that 
as the coach was not ready, he would conduct us on foot ; 
and we soon arrived at one of the most magnificent man- 
sions I had seen in that part of the country. The apart- 
ment into which we were shown was perfectly elegant and 
modern: he went to give orders for supper, while the 
player, with a wink, observed that we were perfectly in 
luck. Our entertainer soon returned ; an elegant supper 
W'as brought in, two or thi'ee ladies in easy dishabille were 
introduced, and the conversation began with some spright- 
liness. Politics, however, was the subject on which our 
entertainer chiefly expatiated ; for he asserted that liberty 
was at once his boast and his terror. After the cloth was 
removed, he asked me if I had seen the last Monitor? to 
which replying in the negative, « What, nor the Auditor, 
I suppose?# cried he. « Neither, sir,» returned I. « That’s 
strange, very strange," replied my entertainer. « Now I 
read all the politics that come out. The Daily, the Public, 
the Ledger, the Chronicle, the London Evening, the White- 
hall Evening, the seventeen Magazines, and the two Re- 
v ws; and though they hate each other, I love them all. 
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Liberty, sir, liberty is the Briton’s boast, and by all ray 
coal-mines in Cornwall, 1 reverence its guardians." — 
« Then it is to be hoped,* cried I, « you reverence the 
king.* — «Yes,» returned my entertainer, « when he does 
what we would have him ; but if he goes on as he has 
done of late, I ’ll never trouble myself more with his mat- 
ters. I say nothing. I think, only, I could have directed 
some things better. I don’t think there has been a suffi- 
cient number of advisers : he should advise with every 
person willing to give him advice, and then we should 
have things done in another guess manner. » 

«I wish,* cried I, « that such intruding advisers were 
fixed in the pillory. It should be the duty of honest men 
to assist the weaker side of our constitution, that sacred 
power which has for some years been every day declining, 
and losing its due share of influence in the state. But 
these ignorauts still continue the same cry of liberty ; and 
if they have any weight, basely throw it into the subsiding 
scale.* 

« How,* cried one of the ladies, « do I live to see one so 
base, so sordid, as to be an enemy to liberty, and a de- 
fender of tyrants? Liberty, that sacred gift of Heaven, 
that glorious privilege of Britons ! » 

« Can it be possible,* cried our entertainer, « that there 
should be any found at present advocates for slavery? 
Any who are for meanly giving up the privilege of Britons ? 
Can any, sir, be so abject?* 

« No, sir,* replied I, « I am for liberty, that attribute of 
God ! Glorious liberty ! that theme of modern declamation. 
I would have all men kings. I would be a king myself. 
We have all naturally an equal right to the throne: we 
are all originally equal. This is my opinion, and was 
once the opinion of a set of honest men who were called 
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Levellers. They tried to erect themselves into a com- 
munity, where all should be equally free. But, alas ! it 
would never answer; for there were some among them 
stronger, and some more cunning than others, and these 
became masters of the rest ; for as sure as your groom 
rides your horses, because he is a cunninger animal than 
they, so surely will the animal that is cunninger or 
stronger than he, sit upon his shoulders in turn. Since 
then it is entailed upon humanity to submit, and some are 
born to command, and others to obey, the question is, as 
there must be tyrants, whether it is better to have them in 
the same house with us, or in the same village, or still 
farther off, in the metropolis. Now, sir, for my own part, 
as I naturally hate the face of a tyrant, the farther off he 
is removed from me, the better pleased am I. The gene- 
rality of mankind also are of my way of thinking, and have 
unanimously created one king, whose election at once 
diminishes the number of tyrants, and puts tyranny at the 
greatest distance from the greatest number of people. 
Now the great, who were tyrants themselves before the 
election of one tyrant, are naturally averse to a power 
raised over them, and whose weight must ever lean hea- 
viest on the subordinate orders. It is the interest of the 
great, therefore, to diminish kingly power as much as pos- 
sible ; because whatever they take from that, is naturally 
restored to themselves ; and all they have to do in the 
state, is to undermine the single tyrant, by which they 
resume their primeval authority. Now the state may be 
so circumstanced, or its laws may be so disposed, or its 
men of opulence so minded, as all to conspire in carrying 
on this business of undermining monarchy. For, in the 
first place, if the circumstances of our state be such as to 
favour the accumulation of wealth, and make the opulent 
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still more rich, this will increase their ambition. An ac- 
cumulation of wealth, however, must necessarily be the 
consequence, when, as at present, more riches flow in from 
external commerce than arise from internal industry ; for 
external commerce can only be managed to advantage by 
the rich, and they have also at the same time all the emo- 
luments arising from internal industry ; so that the rich, 
with us, have two sources of wealth, whereas the poor 
have but one. For this reason, wealth, in all commercial 
states, is found to accumulate, and all such have hitherto 
in time become aristocratical. Again, the very laws also of 
this country may contribute to the accumulation of wealth ; 
as when, by their means, the natural ties that bind the rich 
and poor together are broken, and it is ordained, that the 
rich shall only marry with the rich ; or when the learned 
are held unqualified to serve their country as counsellors, 
merely from a defect of opulence, and wealth is thus made 
the object of a wise mans ambition ; by these means, I 
say, and such means as these, riches will accumulate. 
Now the possessor of accumulated wealth, when furnished 
with die necessaries and pleasures of life, has no other 
method to employ the superfluity of his fortune but in 
purchasing power. That is, differently speaking, in mak- 
ing dependants, by purchasing the liberty of the needy or 
the venal, of men who are w illing to bear the mortification 
of contiguous tyranny for bread. Thus each very opulent 
man generally gathers round him a circle of the poorest 
of the people ; and the polity abounding in accumulated 
wealth, may be compared to a Cartesian system, each orb 
with a vortex of its own. Those, however, who are will- 
ing to move in a great man’s vortex, are only such as must 
be slaves, the rabble of mankind, whose souls and whose 
education are adapted to servitude, and w r ho know no- 
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tiling of liberty except the name. But there must still be 
a large number of the people without the sphere of the 
opulent man’s influence, namely, that order of men which 
subsists between the very rich and the very rabble ; those 
men who are possessed of too large fortunes to submit to 
the neighbouring man in power, and yet are too poor to set 
up for tyranny themselves. In this middle order of mankind 
are generally to be found all the arts, wisdom, and virtues 
of society. This order alone is known to be the true pre- 
server of freedom, and may be called the people. Now it 
may happen that this middle order of mankind may lose 
all its influence in a state, and its voice be in a manner 
drowned in that of the rabble : for if the fortune sufficient 
for qualifying a person at present to give his voice in state 
affairs be ten times less than was judged sufficient upon 
forming the constitution, it is evident that greater numbers 
of the rabble will thus be introduced into the political 
system, and they ever moving in the vortex of the great, 
will follow where greatness shall direct. In such a state, 
therefore, all that the middle order has left, is to preserve 
the prerogative and privileges of the one principal go- 
vernor with the most sacred circumspection. For he di- 
vides the power of the rich, and calls off the great from 
falling with tenfold weight on the middle order placed 
beneath them. The middle order may be compared to a 
town, of which the opulent are forming the siege, and of 
which the governor from without is hastening the relief. 
While the besiegers arc in dread of an enemy over them, 
it is but natural to offer the townsmen the most specious 
terms ; to flatter them with sounds, and amuse them with 
privileges ; but if they once defeat the governor from be- 
hind, the walls of the town will be but a small defence to 
its inhabitants. What they may then expect, may be seen 
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by turning our eyes to Holland, Genoa, or Venice, where 
the laws govern the poor, and the rich govern the law. I 
am then for, and would die for, monarchy, sacred mo- 
narchy ; for if there be any thing sacred amongst men, it 
must be the anointed Sovereign of his people ; and every 
diminution of his power in war, or in peace, is an infringe- 
ment upon the real liberties of the subject. The sounds of 
liberty, patriotism, and Britons, have already done much ; 
it is to be hoped that the true sons of freedom will prevent 
their ever doing more. I have known many of those pre- 
tended champions for liberty in my time, yet do I not 
remember one that was not in his heart and in his family a 
tyrant. » 

My warmth I found had lengthened this harangue 
beyond the rules of good breeding ; but the impatience of 
my entertainer, who often strove to interrupt it, could be 
restrained no longer. «What,» cried he, « then I have 
been all this while entertaining a jesuit in parson s clothes ! 
but by all the coal-mines of Cornwall, out be shall pack, if 
my name be Wilkinson.* I now found I had gone too far, 
and asked pardon for the warmth with which I had spoken. 
« Pardon ! » returned he in a fury : <■ I think such prin- 
ciples demand ten thousand pardons. What? give up 
liberty, property, and, as the Gazetteer says, lie down to 
be saddled with wooden shoes ! sir, I insist upon your 
marching out of this house immediately, to prevent worse 
consequences : sir, I insist upon it. » I was going to repeat 
my remonstrances ; but just then we heard a footman’s 
rap at the door, and the two ladies cried out, « As sure as 
death there is our master and mistress come home. » It 
seems my entertainer was all this while only the butler, 
who, in his master’s absence, had a mind to cut a figure, 
and be for a while the gentleman himself; and, to say the 
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truth, he talked politics as well as most country gentlemen 
do. But nothing could now exceed my confusion upon 
seeing the gentleman and his lady enter; nor was their 
surprise at finding such company and good cheer less than 
ours. « Gentlemen,» cried the real master of the iiouse 
to me and my companion, « my wife and I are your most 
humble servants ; but I protest this is so unexpected a 
favour, that we almost sink under the obligation.* How- 
ever unexpected our company might be to them, theirs, 1 
am sure, was still more so to us, and I was struck dumb 
with the apprehensions of my own absurdity, when whom 
should I next see enter the room but my dear Miss Ara- 
bella Wilmot, who was formerly designed to be married to 
my son George, but whose match was broken off as al- 
ready related. As soon as she saw me, she flew to my 
arms with the utmost joy. — « My dear sir,* cried she, 
« to what happy accident is it that we owe so unexpected 
a visit? 1 am sure my uncle and aunt will be in raptures 
when they find they have the good Dr Primrose for their 
guest.* Upon hearing my name, the old gentleman and 
lady very politely stepped up, and welcomed me with the 
most cordial hospitality. Nor could they forbear smiling, 
upon being informed of the nature of my present visit : but 
the unfortunate butler, whom they at first seemed dis- 
posed to turn away, was at my intercession forgiven. 

Mr Arnold and his lady, to whom the house belonged, 
now insisted upon having the pleasure of my stay for some 
days ; and as their niece, my charming pupil, whose mind 
in some measure had been formed under my own instruc- 
tions, joined in their entreaties, I complied. That night I 
was shown to a magnificent chamber, and the next morn- 
ing early Miss Wilmot desired to walk with me in the 
garden, which was decorated in the modern manner. 
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After some time spent in pointing out the beauties of the 
place, she inquired, with seeming unconcern, when last I 
had heard from my son George? « Alas! madam, » cried 
I, « he has now been nearly three years absent, without 
ever writing to his friends or me. Where he is I know 
not; perhaps I shall never see him or happiness more. 
No, my dear madam, we shall never more see such pleas- 
ing hours as were once spent by our fire-side at Wakefield. 
My little family arc now dispersing very fast, and poverty 
has brought not only want, but infamy upon us.» The 
good-natured girl let fall a tear at this account; but as I 
saw her possessed of too much sensibility, I forebore a 
more minute detail of our sufferings. It was, however, 
some consolation to me, to find that time had made no al- 
teration in her affections, and that she had rejected several 
offers that had been made her since our leaving her part 
of the country. She led me round all the extensive im- 
provements of the place, pointing to the several walks and 
arbours, and at the same time catching from every object 
a hint for some new question relative to my son. In this 
manner we spent the forenoon, till the bell summoned us 
in to dinner, where we found the manager of the strolling 
company that I mentioned before, who was come to dis- 
pose of tickets for the Fair Penitent, which was to be acted 
that evening, the part of Horatio by a young gentleman 
who had never appeared on any stage. He seemed to be 
very warm in the praises of the new performer, and averred 
that he never saw any who bid so fair for excellence. Acting, 
he observed, was not learned in a day ; « but this gentle- 
man, » continued he, « seems born to tread the stage. His 
voice, his figure, and attitudes, are all admirable. We 
caught him up accidentally in our journey down.» This 
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account, in some measure, excited our curiosity, and, at 
the entreaty of the ladies, I was prevailed upon to accom- 
pany them to the play-house, which was no other dian a 
barn. As the company with which I went was incontes- 
tably the chief of the place, we were received with the 
greatest respect, and placed in the front seat of the theatre ; 
where we sat for some time with no small impatience to 
see Horatio make his appearance. The new performer 
advanced at last; and let parents think of my sensations 
by their own, when I found it was my unfortunate son. 
lie was going to begin, when, turning his eyes upon the 
audience, he perceived Miss Wilmot and me, and stood 
at once speechless and immovable. The actors behind the 
scene, who ascribed this pause to his natural timidity, 
attempted to encourage him ; but instead of going on, he 
burst into a flood of tears, and retired off the stage. I don’t 
know what were my feelings on this occasion, for they 
succeeded with too much rapidity for description ; but I 
was soon awaked from this disagreeable reverie by Miss 
Wilmot, who, pale, and with a trembling voice, desired 
me to conduct her back to her uncle’s. When got home, 
Mr Arnold, who was as yet a stranger to our extraordinary 
behaviour, being informed that the new performer was my 
son, sent his coach and an invitation for him ; and as he 
persisted in his refusal to appear again upon the stage, the 
players put another in his place, and we soon had him 
with us. Mr Arnold gave him the kindest reception, and 
I received him with my usual transport; for I could never 
counterfeit false resentment. Miss Wilmot’s reception 
was mixed with seeming neglect, and yet I could perceive 
she acted a studied part. The tumult in her mind seemed 
not yet abated : she said twenty giddy things that looked 
vol. ?. 8 
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like joy, and then laughed loud at her own want of mean- 
ing. At intervals she would take a sly peep at the glass, as 
if happy in the consciousness of irresistible beauty, and 
often would ask questions without giving any manner of 
attention to the answers. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The History of a Philosophic Vagabond, pursuing Novelty, hut losing 

Content. 

After we had supped, Mrs Arnold politely offered to send 
a couple of her footmen for my son’s baggage, which he at 
first seemed to decline ; but upon her pressing the request, 
he was obliged to inform her, that a stick and a wallet 
were all the movable things upon this earth that he could 
boast of. « Why, ay, my son, » cried I, « you left me but 
poor, and poor 1 find you are come back ; and yet I make 
no doubt you have seen a great deal of the world. » — 
<> Yes, sir, » replied my son, « but travelling after fortune 
is not the way to secure her; and, indeed, of late I have 
desisted from the pursuit.* — « I fancy, sir,» cried Mrs 
Arnold, « that the account of your adventures would be 
amusing : the first part of them I have often heard from 
my niece ; but could the company prevail for the rest, it 
would be an additional obligation.* — « Madam,* replied 
my son, « I promise you the pleasure you have in hearing 
wall not be half so great as my vanity in repeating them ; 
and yet in the w hole narrative I can scarcely promise you one 
adventure, as my account is rather of w hat I saw than w r hat 
1 did. The first misfortune of my life, which you all know r , 
was great; but though it distressed, it could not sink me. 
No person ever had a better knack at hoping than I. The 
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less kind I found fortune at one time, the more I expected 
from her another, and being now at the bottom of her 
wheel, every new revolution might lift, but could not 
depress me. I proceeded, therefore, towards London in a 
fine morning, no way uneasy about to-morrow, but cheer- 
ful as the birds that caroled by the road, and comforted 
myself with reflecting, that London was the mart where 
abilities of every kind were sure of meeting distinction and 
reward. 

« Upon my arrival in town, sir, my first care was to 
deliver your letter of recommendation to our cousin, who 
was himself in little better circumstances than I. My first 
scheme, you know, sir, was to be usher at an academy, 
and 1 asked his advice on the affair. Our cousin received 
the proposal with a true Sardonic grin. Ay, cried he, this 
is indeed a very pretty career that has been chalked out 
for you. I have been an usher at a boarding-school my- 
self; and may I die by an anodyne necklace, but I had 
rather be an under-tnrnkcy in Newgate. I was up early 
and late : I was browbeat bv the master, hated for my ugly 
face by the mistress, worried by the boys w ithin, and never 
permitted to stir out to meet civility abroad. But are you 
sure you are fit for a school ? Let me examine you a little. 
Have you been bred apprentice to the business? No. 
Then you w on’t do for a school. Can you dress the boys’ 
hair? No. Then you won’t do for a school. Have you 
had the small-pox? No. Then you won’t do for a school. 
Cm you lie three in a bed ? No. Then you w ill never do 
for a school. Have you got a good stomach ? Yes. Then 
you will by no means do for a school. No, sir, if you are 
for a genteel easy profession, bind yourself seven years as 
an apprentice to turn a cutler’s wheel ; but avoid a school 
bv any means. Yet come, continued he, I see you are a 
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lad of spirit and some learning, what do you think of com- 
mencing author, like me? You have read in hooks, no 
doubt, of men of genius starving at the trade. At present 
I'll show you forty very dull fellows about town that live 
by it in opulence; all honest jog-trot men, who go on 
smootlilv and dully, and write history and politics, and 
are praised : men, sir, who, bad they been bred cobblers, 
would all their lives have only mended shoes, but never 
made them. 

« Finding that there was no great degree of gentility 
affixed to the character of an usher, I resolved to accept 
his proposal; and having the highest respect for litera- 
ture, hailed the aritir/ua mater of Grub-street with reve- 
rence. I thought it my glory to pursue a track which 
Drydcn and Otway trod before me. I considered the 
goddess of this region as the parent of excellence ; and 
however an intercourse with the world might give us good 
sense, the poverty she entailed I supposed to be the nurse 
of genius 1 ! big with these reflections, I sat down, and 
finding that the best things remained to be said on the 
wrong side, I resolved to write a book that should be 
wholly new. I therefore dressed up three paradoxes with 
some ingenuity. They were false, indeed, but they were 
new. The jewels of truth have been so often imported by 
others, that nothing was left for me to import but some 
splendid things that at a distance looked every bit as well. 
Witness, you powers, what fancied importance sat perched 
upon my quill while I was writing ! The whole learned 
world, I made no doubt, would rise to oppose my systems ; 
but then I w r as prepared to oppose the whole learned 
world. Like the porcupine, 1 sat self-collected, with a 
quill pointed against every opposer.» 

« Well said, my boy,» cried I, « and what subject did 
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you treat upon? 1 hope you did not pass over the import- 
ance of monogamy. But I interrupt ; go on : you pub- 
lished your paradoxes ; well, and what did the learned 
world say to your paradoxes ?» 

« Sir,» replied my son, « the learned world said nothing 
to my paradoxes ; nothing at all, sir. Every man of them 
was employed in praising his friends and himself, or con- 
demning his enemies: and unfortunately, as I had neither, 
I suffered the cruelest mortification, neglect. 

« As I was meditating one day in a coffee-house on the; 
fate of my paradoxes, a little man happening to enter the 
room, placed himself in the box before me, and after some 
preliminary discourse, finding ine to be a scholar, drew 
out a bundle of proposals, begging me to subscribe to a 
new edition he was going to give to the world of Propertius 
with notes. This demand necessarily produced a reply 
that I had no money; and that concession led him to in- 
quire into the nature of my expectations. Finding that 
my expectations were just as great as my purse, I see, cried 
he, you are unacquainted with the town ; I ’ll teach you a 
part of it. Look at these proposals, — upon these very 
proposals I have subsisted very comfortably for twelve 
years. The moment a nobleman returns from his travels, 
a Creoliau arrives from Jamaica, or a dowager from her 
country-seat, I strike for a subscription. 1 first besiege 
their hearts with flattery, and then pour in my proposals 
at the breach. If they subscribe readily the first time, I 
renew my request to beg a dedication fee. If they let me 
have that, I smite them once more for engraving their coat 
of arms at the top. Thus, continued he, 1 live by vanity, 
and laugh at it. But between ourselves, I am now too 
well known : I should be glad to borrow your face a bit : 
a nobleman of distinction has just returned from Italy; my 
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face is familiar to his porter ; but if you bring this copy 
of verses, my life for it you succeed, and we divide the 
spoil.» 

« Bless us, George," cried I, « and is this the employment 
of poets now ! Do men of their exalted talents thus stoop 
to beggary! Can they so far disgrace their calling as to 
make a vile traffic of praise for bread ?» 

« O no, sir,» returned he, « a true poet can never be so 
base; for wherever there is genius, there is pride. The 
creatures 1 now describe are only beggars in rhyme. The 
real poet, as he braves every hardship for fame, so he is 
equally a coward to contempt ; and none but those who 
are unworthy protection, condescend to solicit it. 

ct Having a mind too proud to stoop to such indignities, 
and yet a fortune too humble to hazard a second attempt 
for fame, I was now obliged to take a middle course, and 
write lor bread. But I was unqualified for a profession 
where mere industry alone was to ensure success. I could 
not suppress my lurking passion for applause; but usually 
consumed that time in efforts after excellence which takes 
up but little room, when it should have been more advan- 
tageously employed in the diffusive productions of fruitful 
mediocrity. My little piece would therefore come forth in 
the midst of periodical publications, unnoticed and un- 
known. The public were more importantly employed than 
to observe the easy simplicity of my style, or the harmony 
of my periods. Sheet after sheet was thrown off to obli- 
vion. My essays were buried among the essays upon li- 
berty, eastern tales, and cures for the bite of a mad dog ; 
while Philautos, Philalethes, Philelutheros, and Philan- 
thropes all wrote better, because they wrote faster than I. 

« Now, therefore, I began to associate with none but dis- 
appointed authors, like myself, who praised, deplored, and 
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despised each other. The satisfaction we found in every 
celebrated writer’s attempts, was inversely as their merits. 

I found that no genius in another could please me. My 
unfortunate paradoxes hud entirely dried up that source of 
comfort. I could neither read nor write with satisfaction ; 
for excellence in another was my aversion, and writing was 
my trade. 

« In the midst of these gloomy reflections, as I was one 
day sitting on a bench in St James’s park, a young gentle- 
man of distinction, who had been my intimate acquaint- 
ance at the university, approached me. We saluted each 
other with some hesitation ; he almost ashamed of being 
known to one who made so shabby an appearance, and I 
afraid of a repulse. Hut my suspicions soon vanished ; for 
Ned Thornhill was at the bottom a very good-natured 
fellow. » 

« What did you say, George? » interrupted I. — i< Thorn- 
hill, was not that his name? It can certainly be no other 
than my landlord.-! — « Bless me,» cried Mrs Arnold, « is' 
Mr Thornhill so near a neighbour of yours? lie has long 
been a friend in our family, and we expect a visit from him 
shortly. » 

« My friend’s first care,» continued my son, « w r as to alter 
ray appearance by a very fine suit of his own clothes, and 
then I was admitted to his table, upon the footing of half- 
friend, half-underling. My business was to attend him at 
auctions, to put him iu spirits when he sat for his picture, 
to take the left hand in his chariot when not filled by an- 
other, and to assist at tattering a kip, as the phrase w as, 
when we had a mind for a frolic. Besides this, I had 
twenty other little employments in die family. I was to 
do many small diings without bidding; to carry the cork- 
screw ; to stand godfather to all the butler’s children ; to 
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sin;; when 1 was bid ; to be never out of humour ; always to 
be humble; and, if I could, to be very happy. 

« In this honourable post, however, 1 was not without a 
rival. A captain of marines, who was formed for the place 
by nature, opposed me in my patron's affections. His mo- 
ther had been laundress to a man of quality, and thus he 
early acquired a taste for pimping and pedigree. As this 
gentleman made it the study of his life to be acquainted 
with lords, though he was dismissed from several for his 
stupidity, yet he found many of them who were as dull as 
himself, that permitted his assiduities. As flattery was his 
trade, he practised it with the easiest address imaginable ; 
but it came awkward and stiff from me : and as every day 
my patron's desire of flattery increased, so every hour 
being better acquainted w r ith his defects, I became more 
unwilling to give it. Thus I was once more fairly going 
to give up the field to the captain, when my friend found 
occasion for iny assistance. This was nothing less thau to 
fight a duel for him, with a gentleman whose sister it was 
pretended he had used ill. I readily complied with his re- 
quest, and though I see you are displeased at my conduct, 
yet as it w as a debt indispensably due to friendship I could 
not refuse. I undertook the affair, disarmed my antago- 
nist, and soon after had the pleasure of finding that the 
lady was only a w oman of the town, and the fellow her 
bully and a sharper. This piece of service was repaid with 
the w armest professions of gratitude : but as my friend was 
to leave town in a few days, he knew no other mediod of 
serving me, but by recommending me to his uncle Sir Wil- 
liam Thornhill, and another nobleman of great distinction 
who enjoyed a post under the government. When he was 
gone, my first care was to carry his recommendatory letter 
to his uncle, a man whose character for every virtue was 
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universal, yet just. I was received by his servants with 
the most hospitable smiles ; for the looks of the domestic 
ever transmit their master's benevolence. Being shown 
into a grand apartment, where Sir William soon came to 
me, I delivered my message and letter, which he read, and 
after pausing some minutes, Pray, sir, cried he, inform 
me what you have done for my kinsman to deserve this 
warm recommendation : but I suppose, sir, I guess your 
merits ; you have fought for him ; and so you would 
expect a reward from me for being the instrument of his 
vices. I wish, sincerely wish, that my present refusal 
may be some punishment for your guilt ; hut still more, 
diat it may be some inducement to your repentance. 
— The severity of this rebuke I bore patiently, because 
I knew it was just. My whole expectations now, there- 
fore, lay in my letter to the great man. As the doors 
of the nobility are almost ever beset with beggars, all 
ready to thrust in some sly petition, 1 found it no easy 
matter to gain admittance. However, after bribing the 
servants with half my worldly fortune, 1 was at last shown 
into a spacious apartment, my letter being previously sent 
up for his lordship’s inspection. During this anxious in- 
terval 1 had full time to look round me. Every thing was 
grand and of happy contrivance; the paintings, the furni- 
ture, the gildings, petrified me with awe, and raised my 
idea of the owner. Ah, thought I to myself, how very 
great must the possessor of all these things be, who carries 
in his head the business of the state, and whose house 
displays half the wealth of a kingdom: sure his genius 
must be unfathomable ! — During these awful reflections, I 
heard a step come heavily forward. Ah, this is the great 
man himself! No, it was only a chambermaid. Another 
foot was heard soon after. This must he he ! No, it was 
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only the great man's valet de chambre. At last his lordship 
actually made his appearance. Are you, cried he, the 
bearer of this here letter? I answered with a bow. I 
learn by this, continued he, as how that — But just at that 
instant a servant delivered him a card, and without taking 
further notice, he went out of the room, and left me to 
digest my own happiness at leisure : I saw no more of him, 
till told by a footman that his lordship was going to his 
coach at the door. Down I immediately followed and 
joined my voice to that of three or four more, who came, 
like me, to petition for favours. His lordship, however, 
went too fast for us, and was gaining his chariot door with 
large strides, when 1 hallooed out to know if I was to have 
any reply. He was by this time got in, and muttered an 
.. ' answer, half of which only 1 heard, the other half was lost 
in the rattling of his chariot wheels. I stood for some 
time with my neck stretched out, in the posture of one that 
was listening to catch the glorious sounds, till looking 
, round me, I found myself alone at his lordship’s gate. 

« My patience,w continued my son, « was now quite 
v exhausted : stung with the thousand indignities I had met 

with, I was willing to cast myself away, and only wanted 
f the golf to receive me. 1 regarded myself as one of those 

vile things that nature designed should be thrown by into 
her lumber-room, there to perish in obscurity. 1 had still, 
however, half a guinea left, and of that I thought fortune 
herself should not deprive me ; but in order to be sure of 
this, I was resolved to go instantly and spend it while I 
had it, and then trust to occurrences for the rest. As I 
was going along with this resolution, it happened that Mr 
Crispe’s office seemed invitingly open to give me a wel- 
come reception. In this office, Mr Crispe kindly offers all 
his majesty’s subjects a generous promise of 3o /. a-year, 
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for which promise all they give in return is their liberty 
for life, and permission to let him transport them to Ame- 
rica as slaves. 1 was happy at finding a place where I 
could lose my fears in desperation, and entered this cell 
(for it had the appearance of one) with the devotion of 
a monastic. Here I found a number of poor creatures, 
all in circumstances like myself, expecting the arrival 
of Mr Crispe, presenting a true epitome of English impa- 
tience. Each untractable soul at variance with fortune, 
wreaked her injuries on their own hearts: but Mi- Crispe 
at last came down, and all our murmurs were hushed. He 
deigned to regard me with an air of peculiar approbation, 
and indeed he was the first man who for a month past bad 
talked to me with smiles. After a few questions, he found 
I was fit for every tiling in the world. He paused a while 
upon the properest means of providing for me, and slap- 
ping his forehead as if he had found it, assured me, that 
there was at that time an embassy talked of from the synod 
of Pennsylvania to the Chickasaw Indians, and that he 
would use bis interest to get me made secretary. I knew 
in my own heart that the fellow lied, and yet his promise 
gave me pleasure, there was something so magnificent in 
the sound. I fairly therefore divided my hall-guinea, one 
half of which went to be added to his thirty thousand 
pounds, and with the other half I resolved to go to the 
next tavern, to be there more happy than he. 

« As I was going out with that resolution, I was met at 
the door by the captain of a ship, with whom I had for- 
merly some little acquaintance, and he agreed to be my 
companion over a bowl of punch. As I never chose to 
make a secret of my circumstances, he assured me that I 
was upon the very point of ruin, in listening to the office- 
keeper’s promises ; for that he only designed to sell me to 
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the plantations. But, continued he, I fancy you might, by 
a much shorter voyage, be very easily put into a genteel 
way of bread. Take my advice. My ship sails to-morrow 
for Amsterdam. What if you go in her as a passenger? 
The moment you land, all you have to do is to teach the 
Dutchmen English, and I’ll warrant you’ll get pupils and 
money enough. I suppose you understand English, added 
he, by this time, or the deuce is in it. I confidently assured 
him of that; but expressed a doubt whether the Dutch 
would be willing to learn English. He affirmed with an 
oath that they w'ere fond of it to distraction ; and upon that 
affirmation I agreed with his proposal, and embarked the 
next day to teach the Dutch English in Holland. The wind 
was fair, our voyage short, and after having paid my pas- 
sage with half my movables, I found myself, fallen as 
from the skies, a stranger in one of the principal streets of 
. . Amsterdam. In this situation I was unwilling to let any 

time pass unemployed in teaching. I addressed myself 
' therefore to two or three of those I met, w hose appearance 
seemed most promising ; but it was impossible to make 
ourselves mutually understood. It was not till this very 
moment I recollected, that in order to teach the Dutchmen 
English, it was necessary that they should first teach me 
Dutch. How 1 came to overlook so obvious an objection is 
to me amazing; but certain it is I overlooked it. 

« This scheme thus blown up, I had some thoughts of 
fairly shipping back to England again ; but falling into 
company w ith an Irish student who w r as returning from 
Louvain, our conversation turning upon topics of litera- 
ture (for by the way it may be observed, that I always 
forgot the meanness of my circumstances when l could 
converse upon such subjects), from him I learned that 
there were not two men in his whole university who un- 
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derstood Greek. This amazed me. 1 instantly resolved to 
travel to Louvain, and there live by teaching Greek ; and 
in this design 1 was heartened hy my brother student, who 
threw out some hints that a fortune might he got by it. 

« I set boldly forward the next morning. Every day 
lessened the burden of my movables, like /Esop and his 
basket of bread ; for I paid them for mv lodgings to the 
Dutch as I travelled on. When I came to Louvain, I was 
resolved not to go sneaking to the lower professors, but 
openly tendered my talents to the principal himself. I 
went, had admittance, and offered him my service as a 
master of the Greek language, which I had been told was 
a desideratum in his university. The principal seemed at 
first to doubt of my abilities ; but of these l offered to con- 
vince him by turning a part of any Greek author he should 
fix upon into Latin. Finding me perfectly earnest in my 
proposal, he addressed me thus : You see me, young man ; 
I never learned Greek and I don’t find that I have ever 
missed it. I have had a doctor’s cap and gown without 
Greek; I have ten thousand florins a-year without Greek' 
I eat heartily without Greek ; and in short, continued he, 
as I don’t know Greek, I do not believe there is any good 
in it. 

n I was now too far from home to think of returning ; so 
I resolved to go forward. I had some knowledge of music, 
with a tolerable voice, and now turned what was my amuse- 
ment into a present means of subsistence. I passed among 
the harmless peasants of Flanders, and among such of the 
French as were poor enough to be very merry ; for l ever 
found them sprightly in proportion to their wants. When- 
ever I approached a peasant’s house towards nightfall, I 
played one of my most merry tunes, and that procured 
me not only a lodging, but subsistence for the next day. I 
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once or twice attempted to play for people of fashion ; but 
they always thought my performance odious,' and never 
rewarded me even with a trifle. This was to me the more 
extraordinary, as whenever I used in better days to plav 
for company, when playing was my amusement, my music 
never failed to throw them into raptures, and the ladies 
especially ; but as it was now my only means, it was re- 
ceived with contempt — a proof how ready the world is to 
underrate those talents by which a man is supported. 

« In this manner 1 proceeded to Paris, with no design 
but just to look about me, and then to go forward. The 
people of Paris are much fonder of strangers that have 
money than of those that have wit. As I could not 
boast much of either, I was no great favourite. After 
walking about the town four or five days and seeing the 
outsides of the best houses, 1 was preparing to leave this 
retreat of venal hospitality, when passing through one of 
the principal streets, whom should I meet but our cousin, 
to whom you first recommended me. This meeting was 
very agreeable to me, and I believe not displeasing to 
him. He inquired into the nature of my journey to Pa- 
ris, and informed me of his own business there, which 
was to collect pictures, medals, intaglios, and antiques 
of all kinds for a gentleman in Loudon, who had just 
stepped into taste and a large fortune. I was the more 
surprised at seeing our cousin pitched upon for this office, 
as he himself had often assured me he knew nothing of the 
matter. Upon asking how he had been taught the art of a 
cognoscente so very suddenly, he assured me that nothing 
was more easy. The whole secret consisted in a strict ad- 
herence to two rules : the one, always to observe the picture 
might have been better if the painter had taken more pains ; 
and the other, to praise the works of Pietro Perugino. But, 
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says lie, as I once taught you how to be an author in Lon- 
don, 1 ’ll now undertake to instruct you in the art of picture- 
buying at Paris. 

« With this proposal I very readily closed, as it was 
living, and now all my ambition was to live. I went there- 
fore to his lodgings, improved inv dress by his assistance, 
and after some time accompanied him to auctions of pic- 
tures, where the English gentry were expected to he pur- 
chasers. I \t as not a little surprised at his intimacy with 
people of the best fashion, who referred themselves to his 
judgment upon every picture or medal, as to an unerring 
standard of taste. He made very good use of my assistance 
upon these occasions ; for when asked his opinion, he 
would gravely take me aside and ask mine, shrug, look 
wise, return, and assure the company that he could give no 
opinion upon an affair of so much importance. Yet there 
was sometimes an occasion for a more supported assurance. 
I remember to have seen him, after giving his opinion that 
the colouring of a picture was not mellow enough, very 
deliberately take a brush with brou r n varnish, that was 
accidentally lying by, and rub it over the piece with great 
composure before all the company, and then ask if he had 
not improved the tints. 

« When he had finished his commission in Paris, he left 
me strongly recommended to several men of distinction, as 
a person very proper for a travelling tutor; and after some 
time I Mas employed in that capacity by a gentleman who 
brought his w r ard to Paris, in order to set him forward on 
his tour through Europe. I was to be the young gentle- 
man’s governor, but with a proviso that he should always 
be permitted to govern himself. My pupil in fact under- 
stood the art of guiding in money concerns much better 
than I. He Mas heir to a fortune of about two hundred thou- 
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sand pounds, left him by an uncle in the West Indies ; and 
his guardians, to qualify him for the management of it, had 
bound him apprentice to an attorney. Thus avarice was 
his prevailing passion : all his questions on the road were, 
how money might be saved ; which was the least expensive 
course of travel ; whether any thing could be bought that 
would turn to account when disposed of again in London ? 
Such curiosities on the way as could be seen for nothing, 
he was ready enough to look at ; but if the sight of them 
was to be paid for, he usually asserted that he had been told 
they were not worth seeing. He never paid a bill that he 
w ould not observe how amazingly expensive travelling was, 
and all this though he was not yet twenty-one. When 
arrived at Leghorn, as we took a walk to look at the port 
and shipping, he inquired the expense of the passage by sea 
home to England. This he was informed was but a trifle 
compared to his returning by land ; he w as therefore unable 
to withstand die temptation ; so paying ine the small part 
of my salary that was due, he took loave^and embarked 
with only one attendant for London. 

« I now therefore was left once more upon the world at 
large ; but then it was a thing I was used to. However, my 
skill in music could avail me nothing in a country where 
every peasant w as a better musician than I ; but by this 
time I had acquired another talent which answered my 
purpose as well, and this was a skill in disputation. In all 
die foreign universities and convents there are, upon cer- 
tain days, philosophical theses maintained against every 
adventitious disputant ; for which, if the champion opposes 
with any dexterity, he can claim a gratuity in money, a 
dinner, and a bed for one night. In this manner, therefore, 
I fought my w r ay towards England, walked along from city 
to city, examined mankind more nearly, and, if I may so 
VOL. I. <j 
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express it, saw both sides of the picture. My remarks, 
however, are but few : I found that monarchy was the best 
government for the poor to live in, and commonwealths for 
the rich. I found that riches in general were in every coun- 
try another name for freedom ; and that no man is so fond 
of liberty himself, as not to be desirous of subjecting the 
will of some individuals in societv to his own. 

« Upon my arrival in England I resolved to pay my re- 
spects first to you, and then to enlist as a volunteer in the 
first expedition that was going forward ; but on my journey 
down my resolutions were changed, by meeting an old ac- 
quaintance, who I found belonged to a company of come- 
dians that were going to make a summer campaign in the 
country. The company seemed not much to disapprove 
of me for an associate. They all, however, apprized me of 
the importance of the task at which I aimed ; that the pub- 
lic was a many-headed monster, and that only such as had 
very good heads could please it ; that acting was not to be 
learned in a day^and that without some traditional shrugs, 
which had been on the stage, and only on the stage, these 
hundred years, I could never pretend to please. The next 
difficulty was in fitting me with parts, as almost every cha- 
racter was in keeping. I was driven for some time from 
one character to another, till at last Horatio was fixed upon, 
which the presence of the present company has happily 
hindered me from acting. » 
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The short continuance of Friendship amongst the Vicious, which is corral 
only with mutual Satisfaction. 

My sons account was too long to be delivered at once; 
the first part of it was begun that night, and he was con- 
cluding the rest after dinner the next day, when the ap- 
pearance of Mr Thornhill's equipage at the door seemed to 
make a pause in the general satisfaction. The butler, who 
was now become my friend in the family, informed me 
with a whisper, that the ’Squire had already made some 
overtures to Miss Wilmot, and that her aunt and uncle 
seemed highly to approve the match. Upon Mr Thornhill’s 
entering, he seemed, at seeing my son and me, to start 
back ; but I readily imputed that to surprise, and not dis- 
pleasure. However, upon our advancing to salute him, 
he returned our greeting with the most apparent candour ; 
and after a short time his presence served only to increase 
the general good humour. 

After tea he called me aside to inquire after my daughter ; 
but upon my informing lfini that my inquiry was unsuc- 
cessful, he seemed greatly surprised ; adding, that he had 
been since frequently at my house in order to comfort the 
rest of my family, whom he left perfectly well. He then 
asked if I had conun unicated her misfortune to Miss Wilmot 
or my son ; and upon mv replying that 1 had not told them 
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as yet, he greatly approved my prudence and precaution, 
desiring me by all means to keep it a secret : « For at best, » 
cried he, « it is but divulging one’s own infamy ; and per- 
haps Miss Livy may not be so guilty as we all imagine.* 
We were here interrupted by a servant, who came to ask 
the ’Squire in, to stand up 'at country dances; so that he 
left me quite pleased with the interest he seemed to take in 
my concerns. His addresses, however, to Miss Wilmot, 
were too obvious to be mistaken : and yet she seemed not 
perfecdy pleased, but bore them rather in compliance to 
the will of her aunt than from real inclination. I had even 
the satisfaction to see her lavish some kind looks upon my 
unfortunate son, which the other coidd neither extort by 
his fortune nor assiduity. Mr Thornhill’s seeming com- 
posure, however, not a little surprised me: we had now 
continued here a week at the pressing instances of Mr 
Arnold: but each day the more tenderness Miss Wilmot 
showed my son, Mr Thornhill’s friendship seemed propor- 
tionally to increase for him. 

He had formerly made us the most kind assurances of 
using his interest to serve the family ; hut now his gene- 
rosity was not confined to promises alone. The morning 
I designed for my departure, Mr Thornhill came to me 
with looks of real pleasure, to inform me of a piece of 
service he had done for his friend George. This was no- 
thing less than his having procured him an ensign’s com- 
mission in one of the regiments that was going to the 
West Indies, for which he had promised but one hundred 
pounds, his interest having been sufficient to get an abate- 
ment of the other two. « As for this trifling piece of ser- 
vice,* continued the young gentleman, « I desire no other 
reward but the pleasure of having served my friend ; and 
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as for the hundred pounds to be paid, if you are unable to 
raise it yourselves, I will advance it, and you shall repay 
me at your leisure. » This was a favour we wanted words 
to express our sense of : I readily therefore gave my bond 
for the money, and testified as much gratitude as if I never 
intended to pay. 

George was to depart for town the next day to secure his 
commission, in pursuance of his generous patron s direc- 
tions, who judged it highly expedient to use dispatch, lest 
in the mean time anodier should step in with more ad- 
vantageous proposals. The next morning therefore our 
young soldier was early prepared for his departure, and 
seemed the only person among us that was not affected 
by it. Neither the fatigues and dangers he was going to 
encounter, nor the friends and mistress — for Miss Wilmot 
actually loved him — he was leaving behind, any way 
damped his spirits. After he had taken leave of the rest of 
the company, I gave him all I had, my blessing. « And 
now', my boy, » cried I, « thou art going to fight for thy 
country, remember how thy brave grandfather fought for 
his sacred king, w'hen loyalty among Britons was a virtue. 
Go, my boy, and imitate him in all but his misfortunes, if 
it was a misfortune to die with Lord Falkland. Go, my 
boy, and if you fell, though distant, exposed, and unwept 
by those that love you, the most precious tears are those 
with which Heaven bedews the unburied head of a sol- 
dier. » 

The next morning I took leave of the good family, that 
liad been kind enough to entertain me so long, not w ithout 
several expressions of gratitude to Mr Thornhill for his late 
bounty. I left them in the enjoyment of all that happiness 
which affluence and good-breeding procure, and returned 
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towards home, despairing of ever finding my daughter 
more, but sending a sigh to Heaven to spare and to forgive 
her. I was now come within about twenty miles of home, 
having hired a horse to carry me, as I was yet but weak, 
and comforted myself with the hopes of soon seeing all I 
held dearest upon earth. But the night coming on, I 'put 
up at a little public-house by the road side, and asked for 
the landlord’s company over a pint of wine. We sat be- 
side his kitchen fire, which was the best room in the house, 
and chatted on politics and the news of the country. We 
happened, among other topics, to talk of young ’Squire 
Thornhill, who, the host assured me, was hated as much 
as his uncle Sir William, who sometimes came down to the 
country, was loved. He went on to observe, that he made 
it his whole study to betray the daughters of such as re- 
ceived him to their houses, and after a fortnight or three 
weeks’ possession, turned them out unrewarded and aban- 
doned to the world. As we continued our discourse in 
this manner, his wife, who had been out to get change, 
returned, and perceiving that her husband was enjoying a 
pleasure in which she was not a sharer, she asked him, in 
an angry tone, what he did there? to which he only replied 
in an ironical way, by drinking her health. « Mr Sym- 
monds,» cried she, * you use me very ill, and I’ll bear it 
no longer. Here three parts of the business is left for me 
to do, and the fourth left unfinished ; while yon do nothing 
but soak with the guests ali day long : whereas if a spoon- 
ful of liquor were to care me of a fever, I never touch a 
dirop.» I nOW found what she would be at, and imme- 
diately poured her out a glass, which she received with a 
courtesy, and drinking towards my good health, « Sir, * 
resumed she, « it is not so much for the value of the liquor 
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I am angry, but one cannot help it when the house is going 
out of the windows. If the customers or guests are to be 
dunned, all the burden lies upon my back; he’d as lief 
eat that glass as budge after them himself. There, now, 
above stairs, we have a young woman who has come to 
take up her lodgings here, and I don’t believe she has got 
any money by her over civility. I am certain she is very 
slow of payment, and I wish she were put in mind of it. » 
— « What signifies minding her,® cried the host, « if she be 
slow she is sure.» — «I don’t know that,® replied the 
wife; « but I know r that I am sure she has been here 
a fortnight, and we have not yet seen the cross of her 
money.® — «I suppose, my dear,® cried he, # we shall 
liave it all in a lump.® — «In a lump!® cried the other, 
« I hope we may get it any way ; and that I am resolved 
we will this very night, or out she tramps, bag and bag- 
gage.® — « Consider, my dear,® cried the husband, « she is 
a gentlewoman, and deserves more respect.® — « As for the 
matter of that,® returned the hostess, a gentle or simple, 
out she shall pack with a sassarara. Gentry may be good 
things where they take ; but for my part, I never saw much 
good of them at the sign of the Harrow.® — Thus saying, 
she ran up a narrow flight of stairs that went from the 
kitchen to a room oven-head ; and I soon perceived, by the 
loudness of her voice, and the bitterness of her reproaches, 
that no money was to be had from her lodger. I could 
hear her remonstrances very distinctly : « Out, I say ; pack 
out this moment ! tramp, thou infamous strumpet, or I ’ll 
give thee a mark thou won't be the better for this three 
months. What! you trumpery, to come and take up an 
honest house without cross or coin to bless yourself with ; 
come along, I say. » — « O dear madam, » cried the stranger, 
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« pity me, pity a poor abandoned creature for one night, 
and death will soon do the rest. » — I instantly knew the 
voice of my poor ruined child Olivia. I flew to her rescue, 
while the woman was dragging her along hy the hair, and 
I caught the dear forlorn wretch in my arms. — « Welcome, 
any way welcome, my dearest lost one, my treasure, to 
your poor old lather s bosom ! Though the vicious forsake 
thee, there is yet one in the world that will never forsake 
thee ; though thou hadst ten thousand crimes to answer 
for, he will forget them all.»— « O my own dear» — for 
minutes she could say no more — « my own dearest good 
papa ! could angels be kinder ! how do I deserve so much ! 
— The villain, I hate him and myself, to be a reproach to 
such goodness. You can’t forgive me, I know you cannot. » 
— « Yes, my child, from my heart I do forgive thee ! Only 
repent, and we both shall yet be happy. We shall see 
many pleasant days yet, my Olivia !» — « Ah! never, sir, 
never. The rest of my wretched life must be infamy 
abroad, and shame at home. But, alas ! papa, you look 
much paler than you used to do. Could such a thing as I 
am give you so much uneasiness? Surely you have too 
much wisdom to take the miseries of my guilt upon your- 
self. » — « Our wisdom, young woman, » replied I — « Ah, 
why so cold a name, papa?» cried she. « This is the first 
time you ever called me by so cold a name.# — «I ask 
pardon, my darling, » returned I ; « but I was going to 
observe, that wisdom makes but a slow defence against 
triable, though at last a sure one.» The landlady now 
returned to know if we did not choose a more genteel 
apartment; to which assenting, we were shown a room 
where we could converse more freely. After we had talked 
ourselves into some degree of tranquillity, I could not 
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avoid desiring some account of the gradations that led to 
her present wretched situation. « That villain, sir,» said 
she, <• from the first day of our meeting, made me honour- 
able though private proposals.)" 

« Villain, indeed ! » cried 1 : « and yet it in some measure 
surprises me, how a person of Mr Burchell’s good sense 
and seeming honour could be guilty of such deliberate 
baseness, and thus step into a family to undo it. » 

« My dear papa, » returned my daughter, « you labour 
under a strange mistake. Mr Burchcll never attempted to 
deceive me ; instead of that, he took every opportunity of 
privately admonishing me against the artifices of Mr 
Thornhill, who I now find was even worse than he re- 
presented him. ii — « Mr Thornhill !» interrupted I; « can 
itbe?» — « Yes, sir,» returned she; « it was Mr Thornhill 
who seduced me ; who employed the two ladies, as he 
called them, but who in fact were abandoned women of 
the town, without breeding or pity, to decoy us up to Lon- 
don. Their artifices you may remember would have cer- 
tainly succeeded, but for Mr Burchell s letter, who directed 
those reproaches at them, which we all applied to our- 
selves. How he came to have so much influence as to 
defeat their intentions, still remains a secret to me ; but I 
am convinced he was ever our warmest, sincerest friend. » 

« You amaze me, my dear,» cried I ; « but now I find my 
first suspicions of Mr Thornhill’s baseness were too well 
grounded : but he can triumph in security ; for he is rich 
and we are poor. But tell me, my child, sure it was *o 
small temptation that could thus obliterate all the impres- 
sions of such an education, and so virtuous a disposition as 
thine. » 

« Indeed, sir, » replied she, « he owes all his triumph to 
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the desire I had of making him, and not myself, happy. I 
knew that the ceremony of our marriage, which was pri- 
vately performed by a popish priest, was no way binding, 
and that I had nothing to trust to but his honour. » — 

« What!» interrupted I, «and were you indeed married 
by a priest, and in orders?" — « Indeed, sir, we were,* 
replied she, « though we were both sworn to conceal his 
name.» — « Why, then, my child, come to my arms again ; 
and now you are a thousand times more welcome than 
before; for you are now his wife to all intents and pur- 
poses ; nor can all the laws of man, though written 
upon tables of adamant, lessen the force of that sacred 
connexion." 

« Alas, papa, « replied she, « you are but little acquainted 
with his villanies ; he has been married already by the 
same priest to six or eight wives more, whom, like me, he 
has deceived and abandoned." 

« Has he so?» cried I, « then we must hang the priest, 
and you shall inform against him to-morrow." — « But, 
sir,* returned she, « will that be right, when I am sworn 
to secrecy?" — « My dear," I replied, « if you have made 
such a promise, I cannot, nor will I tempt you to break it. 
Even though it may benefit the public, you must not in- 
form against him. In all human institutions a smaller 
evil is allowed to procure a greater good ; as in politics, a 
province may be given away to secure a kingdom ; in medi- 
cine, a limb may be lopped off to preserve the body : but in 
religion, the law is written, and inflexible, never to do evil. 
And this law, my child, is right ; lor otherwise, if we com- 
mit a smaller evil to procure a greater good, certain guilt 
would be thus incurred, in expectation of contingent 
advantage. And though the advantage should certainly 
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follow, yet the interval between commission and advan- 
tage, which is allowed to be guilty, may be that in which 
we are called away to answer for the things we have done, 
and the volume of human actions is closed for ever. But 
I interrupt you, my dear; go on.» 

« The very next morning, » continued she, <> I found 
what little expectation I was to have from his sincerity. 
That very morning he introduced me to two unhappy 
women more, whom, like me, he had deceived, but who 
lived in contented prostitution. I loved him too tenderly 
to bear such rivals in his affections, and strove to forget 
my infamy in a tumult of pleasures. With this view I 
danced, dressed, and talked ; but still was unhappy. The 
gentlemen who visited there told me every moment of the 
power of my charms, and this only contributed to increase 
my melancholy, as I had thrown all their power quite 
away. Thus each day I grew mordfiensive, and he more 
insolent, till at last the monster had the assurance to offer 
me to a young baronet of his acquaintance. Need I de- 
scribe, sir, how bis ingratitude stung me? My answer to 
this proposal was almost madness. I desired to part. As 
I was going, he offered me a purse ; but I flung it at him 
with indignation, and hurst from him in a rage, that for a 
while kept me insensible of the miseries of my situation. 
But I soon looked round me, and saw myself a vile, abject, 
guilty thing, without one friend in the world to apply to. 
Just in that interval a stage-coach happening to pass by, I 
took a place, it being my aim to be driven at a distance 
from a wretch I despised and detested. I was set down 
here, where, since my arrival, my own anxiety and this 
woman’s unkindness have been my only companions. 
The hours of pleasure that I have passed with my mamma 
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and sister now grow painful to me. Their sorrows are 
much ; but mine are greater than theirs, for mine are 
mixed with guilt and infamy.* 

« Have patience, my child, » cried I, « and I hope things 
will yet be better. Take some repose to-night, and to- 
morrow I ’ll carry you home to your mother and the rest 
of the family, from whom you will receive a kind recep- 
tion. — Poor woman! this has gone to her heart: but she 
loves you still, Olivia, and will forget it. » 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Offences arc easily pardoned where there is Love at bottom. 

The next morning I took my daughter behind me, and set 
out on my return home. As we travelled along, I strove 
by every persuasion to calm her sorrows and fears, and to 
arm her with resolution to bear the presence of her of- 
fended mother. I took every opportunity, from the 
prospect of a fine country, through which we passed, to 
observe how much kinder Heaven was to us than we to 
each other, and that the misfortunes of nature’s making 
were very few. I assured her, that she should never 
perceive any change in my affections, and that during my 
life, which yet might be long, she might depend upon a 
guardian and an instructor. I armed her against the 
censures of the world, showed her that books were sweet 
unreproaching companions to the miserable, and that if 
they could not bring us to enjoy life, they would at least 
teach us to endure it. 

The hired horse that we rode was to be put up that 
night at an inn by the way, within about five miles from 
my house ; and as I was willing to prepare my family for 
my daughter’s reception, I determined to leave her that 
night at the inn, and to return for her, accompanied by my 
daughter Sophia, early the next morning. It was night 
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before we reached our appointed stage : however, after 
seeing her provided with a decent apartment, and liaviug 
ordered the hostess to prepare proper refreshments, l 
kissed her, and proceeded towards home. And now my 
heart caught new sensations of pleasure the nearer I ap- 
proached that peaceful mansion. As a bird that had 
been frighted from its nest, my affections outwent my 
haste, and hovered round my little fire-side with all the 
rapture of expectation. I called up the many fond tilings 
I had to say, and anticipated the welcome I was to receive. 
I already felt my wife’s tender embrace, and smiled at the 
joy of my little ones. As I walked but slowly, die night 
waned apace. The labourers of the day were all retired 
to rest ; the lights were out in every cottage ; no sounds 
were heard but of the shrilling cock, and the deep-mouthed 
watch-dog at hollow distance. I approached my litde 
abode of pleasure, and before I was w ithin a furlong of 
the place, our honest mastiff came running to welcome 
me. 

It was now near midnight that I came to knock at my 
door; — all was still and silent; — my heart dilated widi 
unutterable happiness, when, to ray amazement, I saw the 
house bursting out in a blaze of fire, and every aperture 
red with conflagration ! I gave a loud convulsive outcry, 
and fell upon the pavement insensible. This alarmed my 
son, who had till this been asleep, and he perceiving die 
flames, instantly waked my wife and daughter; and all 
running out, naked, and wild with apprehension, recalled 
me to life with their anguish. But it was only to objects 
of new terror ; for the flames had by this time caught the 
roof of our dwelling, part after part continuing to fall in, 
while the family stood with silent agony looking on as if 
they enjoyed the blaze. I gazed upon them and upon it 
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by turns, and then looked round me for my two little 
ones ; but they were not to be seen. O misery ! « Where,* 
cried I, « where are my little ones?» — « They are burnt to 
death in the flames, » says my wife, calmly, « and I will 
die with them.* — That moment 1 heard the cry of the 
babes within, who were just awaked by the fire, and 
nothing could have stopped me. « W'here, where are my 
children?* cried I, rushing through the flames, and burst- 
ing the door of the chamber in which they were confined ; 
■ Where are my little ones?* — "Here, dear papa, here 
we are,* cried they together, while the flames were just 
catching the bed where they lay. I caught them both in 
my arms, and snatched them through the fire as fast as 
possible, while, just as I was got out, the roof sunk in. 
«Now,» cried I, holding up my children, # now let the 
flames burn on, and all my possessions perish. Here they 
are ; I have saved my treasure. Here, my dearest, here 
are our treasures, and we shall yet be happy. » We kissed 
our little darlings a thousand times ; they clasped us round 
the neck, and seemed to share our transports, while their 
mother laughed and wept by turns. 

I now stood a calm spectator of the flames, and after 
some time began to perceive that my arm to the shoulder 
was scorched in a terrible manner. It was therefore out 
of my power to give my son any assistance, either in at- 
tempting to save our goods, or preventing the flames 
spreading to our corn. By this time the neighbours were 
alarmed, and came running to our assistance ; but all they 
could do was to stand, like us, spectators of the calamity. 
My goods, among which were the notes I had reserved for 
my daughters’ fortunes, were entirely consumed, except a 
box with some papers that stood in the kitchen, and two 
or three tilings more of little consequence, which my son 
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brought away in the beginning. The neighbours contri- 
buted, however, what they could to lighten our distress. 
They brought us clothes, and furnished one of our out- 
houses with kitchen utensils ; so diat by daylight we had 
another, though a wretched dwelling, to retire to. My 
honest next neighbour and his children were not the least 
assiduous in providing us with every tiling necessary, and 
offering whatever consolation untutored benevolence could 
suggest. 

When the fears of my family had subsided, curiosity 
to know the cause of my long stay began to take place : 
having therefore informed them of every particular, I pro- 
ceeded to prepare them for the reception of our lost one, 
and though we had nothing but wretchedness now to im- 
part, I was willing to procure her a welcome to what we 
had. This task would have been more difficult but for 
our recent calamity, which had humbled my wife’s pride, 
and blunted it by more poignant afflictions. Being unable 
to go for my poor child myself, as my arm grew very 
painful, I sent my son and daughter, who soon returned, 
supporting the wretched delinquent, who had not the 
courage to look up at her mother, whom no instructions 
of mine could persuade to a perfect reconciliation; for 
women have a much stronger sense of female error than 
men. « Ah, madam, » cried her mother, « this is but a 
poor place you are come to after so much finery. My 
daughter Sophy and I can afford but little entertainment 
to persons who have kept company only with people of 
distinction. Yes, Miss Livy, your poor father and I have 
suffered very much of late ; but I hope Heaven will for- 
give you. « During this reception, the unhappy victim 
stood pale and trembling, unable to weep or to reply : but 
I could not continue a silent spectator of her distress; 
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wherefore, assuming a degree of severity in my voice and 
manner, which was ever followed with instant submis- 
sion, « I entreat, woman, that my words may be now 
marked once for all : I have here brought you back a poor 
deluded wanderer; her return to duty demands the re- 
vival of our tenderness. The real hardships of life are 
now coming fast upon us ; let us not, therefore, increase 
them by dissension among each other. If we live har- 
moniously together we may yet be contented, as there are 
enough of us to shut out the censuring world, and keep 
each other in countenance. The kindness of Heaven is 
promised to the penitent, and let ours be directed by the 
example. Heaven, we are assured, is much more pleased 
to view a repentant sinner, than ninety-nine persons 
who have supported a course of undeviating rectitude. 
And this is right ; for that single effort by which we stop 
short in the down-hill path to perdition, is itself a greater 
exertion of virtue than a hundred acts of justice." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


None but the guilty can be long amt completely miserable 


Some assiduity was now required to make our present 
abode’ as convenient as possible, and we were soon again 
qualified to enjoy our former serenity. Being disabled my- 
self from assisting my son in our usual occupations, I read 
to my family from the few books that were saved, and par- 
ticularly from such as, by amusing the imagination, contri- 
buted to ease the heart. Our good neighbours, too, came 
every day with the kindest condolence, and fixed a time in 
which they were all to assist at repairing my former dwell- 
ing. Honest Farmer Williams was not last among these vi- 
sitors ; but heartily offered his friendship. He would even 
have renewed his addresses to my daughter ; but she re- 
jected him in such a manner as totally repressed his future 
solicitations. — Her grief seemed formed for continuing, and 
she was the only person of our little society that a week did 
not restore to cheerfulness. She now lost that unblushing 
innocence which once taught her to respect herself, and to 
seek pleasure by pleasing. — Anxiety now had taken strong 
possession of her mind ; her beauty began to be impaired 
with her constitution, and neglect still more contributed to 
diminish it. Every tender epithet bestowed on her sister 
brought a pang to her heart and a tear to her eye ; and as 
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one vice, though cured, ever plants others where it lias 
been, so her former guilt, though driven out by repentance, 
left jealousy and envy behind. I strove a thousand ways 
to lessen her care, and even forgot my own pain in a con- 
cern for hers, collecting such amusing passages of history 
as a strong memory and some reading could suggest. — 
« Our happiness, my dear, » I would say, « is in the power 
of one who can bring it about a thousand unforeseen ways 
that mock our foresight. If example be necessary to prove 
this, I’ll give you a story, my child, told us by a grave, 
though sometimes a romancing, historian. 

« Matilda was married very young to a Neapolitan noble- 
man of the first quality, and found herself a widow and a 
mother at the age of fifteen. As she stood one day caress- 
ing her infont son in the open window of an apartment 
which hung over the river Voltuma, the child with a sud- 
den spring leaped from her arms into the flood below', and 
disappeared in a moment. The mother, struck with in- 
stant surprise, and making an effort to save him, plunged 
in after ; but far from being able to assist the infant, she 
herself with great difficulty escaped to the opposite shore, 
just when some French soldiers were plundering the 
country on that side, who immediately made her their 
prisoner. 

« As the war was then carried on between the French 
and Italians with the utmost inhumanity, they were going 
at once to perpetrate those two extremes suggested by 
appetite and cruelty. This base resolution however was 
opposed by a young officer, who, though their retreat re- 
quired the utmost expedition, placed her behind him, and 
brought her in safety to liis native city. Iler beauty at 
first caught his eye, her merit soon after his heart. They 
were married : he rose to the highest posts ; they lived long 
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together, and were happy. But the felicity of a soldier 
can never be called permanent : after an interval of several 
years, the troops which he commanded having met with a 
repulse, he was obliged to take shelter in the city where 
he had lived with his wife. Here they suffered a siege, 
and the city at length was taken. Few histories can pro- 
duce more various instances of cruelty than those which 
the French and Italians at that time exercised upon each 
other. It was resolved by the victors, upon this occasion, 
to put all the French prisoners to death ; but particularly 
•the husband of the unfortunate Matilda, as he was princi- 
pally instrumental in protracting the siege. Their deter- 
minations were in general executed almost as soon as re- 
solved upon. The captive soldier was led forth, and the 
executioner with his sword stood ready, while the specta- 
tors in gloomy silence awaited the fatal blow, which was 
only suspended till the general, who presided as judge, 
should give the signal. It was in this interval of anguish 
and expectation that Matilda came to take her last farewell 
of her husband and deliverer, deploring her wretched si- 
tuation, and the cruelty of fate, that had saved her from 
perishing by a premature death in the river Volturna, to 
be the spectator of still greater calamities. The general, 
who was a young man, was struck with surprise at her 
beauty, and pity at her distress; but with still stronger 
emotions when he heard her mention her former dangers. 
He was her son, the infant for whom she had encountered 
so much danger. He acknowledged her at once as his 
mother, and fell at her feet. The rest may be easily sup- 
posed : the captive was set free, and all the happiness that 
love, friendship, and duty, could confer on each, were 
united . « 
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In this manner I would attempt to amuse my daughter, 
but she listened with divided attention ; for her own mis- 
fortunes engrossed all the pity she once had for those of 
another, and nothing gave her ease. In company she 
dreaded contempt; and in solitude she only found anxiety. 
Such was the colour of her wretchedness, when we re- 
ceived certain information that Mr Thornhill was going to 
be married to Miss Wilmot, for whom I always suspected 
he had a real passion, though he took every opportunity 
before me to express his contempt both of her person and 
fortune. This news only served to increase poor Olivia’s 
affliction : such a flagrant breach of fidelity was more than 
her courage could support. I was resolved, however, to 
get more certain information, and to defeat if possible the 
completion of his designs, by sending my son to old Mr 
Wilmot’s, with instructions to know the truth of the report, 
and to deliver Miss Wilmot a letter, intimating Mr Thorn- 
hill’s conduct in my family. My son went in pursuance 
of my directions, and in three days returned, assuring us 
of the truth of the account ; but that he had found it impos- 
sible to deliver the letter, which he was therefore obliged 
to leave, as Mr Thornhill and Miss Wilmot were visiting 
round the country. They were to be married, he said, in 
a few days, having appeared together at church tile Sun- 
day before he was there, in great splendour, the bride at- 
tended by six young ladies, and he by as many gentlemen. 
Their approaching nuptials filled the whole country with 
rejoicing, and they usually rode out together in the grand- 
est equipage that had been seen in the country for many 
years. All the friends of both families, he said, were there, 
particularly the ’Squire’s uncle, Sir William Thornhill, who 
bore so good a character. He added, that nothing but 
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mirth and feasting were going forward ; that all the coun- 
try praised the young bride’s beauty, and the bridegroom’s 
fine person, and that they were immensely fond of each 
other; concluding, that he could not help thinking Mr 
Thornhill one of the most happy men in the world. 

“ Why, let him, if he can,» returned I : « but, my son, 
observe this bed of straw, and unsheltering roof ; those 
mouldering walls, and humid floor; my wretched body 
thus disabled by fire, and xny children weeping round me 
for bread ; — you have come home, my child, to all this ; 
yet here, even here, you see a man that would not for a 
thousand worlds exchange situations. O, my children, if 
you could hut learn to commune with your own hearts, 
and know what noble company you can make them, you 
would little regard the elegance and splendour of the worth- 
less. Almost all men have been taught to call life a pas- 
sage, and themselves the travellers. The similitude still 
may be improved, when we observe that the good are joy- 
ful and serene, like travellers that are going towards home ; 
the wicked but by intervals happy, like travellers that are 
going into exile. » 

Rty compassion for my poor daughter, overpowered by 
this new disaster, interrupted what I had further to ob- 
serve. I bade her mother support her, and after a short 
time she recovered. She appeared from that time more 
calm, and I imagined had gained a new degree of resolu- 
tion : but appearances deceived me ; for her tranquillity 
was the languor of over-wrought resentment. A supply 
of provisions, charitably sent us by my kind parishioners, 
seemed to diffuse new cheerfulness among the rest of the 
family, nor was I displeased at seeing them once more 
sprightly and at ease. It would have been unjust to damp 
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their satisfactions, merely to condole with resolute melan- 
choly, or to burden them with a sadness they did not feel. 
Thus once more the tale went round, and the song was de- 
manded, and cheerfulness condescended to hover round 
our little habitation. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Fresh Calamities. 


The next morning the sun arose with peculiar warmth for 
the season, so that we agreed to breakfast together on the 
honey-suckle bank ; where, while we sat, my youngest 
daughter at my request joined her voice to the concert on 
the trees about us. It was in this place ray poor Olivia 
first met her seducer, and every object served to recall her 
sadness. But that melancholy which is excited by objects 
of pleasure, or inspired by sounds of harmony, soothes 
the heart instead of corroding it. Her mother, too, upon 
this occasion, felt a pleasing distress, and wept, and loved 
her daughter as before. «Do, my pretty Olivia, » cried 
she, « let us have that little melancholy air your papa was 
so fond of; your sister Sophy has already obliged us. Do, 
child, it will please your old father.# She complied in a 
manner so exquisitely pathetic as moved me. 

W hen lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy. 

What art can W'ash her guilt away ? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom — is to die. 
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As she was concluding the last stanza, to which an in- 
terruption in her voice from sorrow gave peculiar softness, 
the appearance of Mr Thornhill’s equipage at a distance 
alarmed us all, but particularly increased the uneasiness 
of my eldest daughter, who, desirous of shunning her be- 
trayer, returned to the house with her sister. In a few 
minutes he was alighted from his chariot, and making up 
to the place where I was still sitting, inquired after my 
health with his usual air of familiarity. « Sir,» replied I, 
« your present assurance only serves to aggravate the base- 
ness of your character; and there was a time when I would 
have chastised your insolence for presuming thus to appear 
before me. But now you are safe ; for age has cooled my 
passions, and my calling restrains them.» 

« I vow, my dear sir, » returned he, « I am amazed at 
all this ; nor can I understand what it means ! I hope you 
don’t think your daughter’s late excursion with me had 
any thing criminal in it?» 

« Go,» cried I, « thou art a wretch, a poor pitiful wretch, 
and every way a liar : but your meanness secures you from 
my anger ! Yet, sir, I am descended from a family that 
would not have borne this ! — And so, thou vile thing, to 
gratify a momentary passion, thou hast made one poor 
creature wretched for life, and polluted a family that had 
nothing but honour for their portion ! » 

« If she or you,» returned he, « are resolved to be miser- 
able, I cannot help it. But you may still be happy ; and 
whatever opinion you may have formed of me, you shall 
ever find me ready to contribute to it. We can marry her 
to another in a short time, and what is more, she may 
keep her lover beside ; for I protest l shall ever continue 
to have a true regard for her.» 

I found all my passions alarmed at this new degrading 
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proposal ; for though the mind may often be calm under 
great injuries, little villany can at any time get within 
the soul, and sting it into rage. — « Avoid my sight, thou 
reptile ! » cried I, « nor continue to insult me with thy 
presence. Were my brave son at home he would not 
suffer this; but I am old and disabled, and every way 
undone. # 

« I find,» cried he, « you are bent upon obliging me to 
talk in a harsher manner than I intended. But as I have 
shown you what may be hoped from my friendship, it 
may not be improper to represent what may be the conse- 
quences of my resentment. My attorney, to whom your 
late bond has been transferred, threatens hard, nor do I 
know how to prevent the course of justice, except by 
paying the money myself, which, as I have been at some 
expenses lately, previous to my intended marriage, is not 
so easy to be done. And then my steward talks of driving 
for the rent : it is certain he knows his duty ; for I never 
trouble myself with affairs of that nature. Yet still I could 
wish to serve you, and even to have you and your daughter 
present at my marriage, which is shortly to be solemnized 
with Miss Wilmot; it is even the request of my charming 
Arabella herself, whom I hope you will not refuse. » 

« Mr Thornhill, » replied I, « hear me once for all : As to 
your marriage with any but my daughter, that I never will 
consent to ; and though your friendship could raise me to 
a throne, or your resentment sink me to the grave, yet 
would I despise both. Thou hast once wofully, irrepa- 
rably deceived me. I reposed my heart upon thine ho- 
nour, and have found its baseness. Never more therefore 
expect friendship from me. Go, and possess what fortune 
has given thee, beauty, riches, health, and pleasure. Go, 
and leave me to want, infamv, disease, and sorrow. Yet, 
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humbled as I am, shall my heart still vindicate its dignity ; 
and though thou hast my forgiveness, thou shah ever have 
my contempt. » 

« If so,» returned he, « depend upon it you shall feel the 
effects of this insolence ; and we shall shortly see which is 
the fittest object of scorn, you or me.» — Upon which he 
departed abruptly. 

My wife and son, who were present at this interview, 
seemed terrified with the apprehension. My daughters 
also, finding that he was gone, came out to be informed of 
the result of our conference, which, when known, alarmed 
them not less than the rest. But as to myself, I disregarded 
the utmost stretch of his malevolence: he had already 
struck the blow, and now I stood prepared to repel every 
new effort ; like one of those instruments used in the art 
of war, which, however thrown, still presents a point to 
receive the enemy. 

We soon however found that he had not threatened in 
vain : for the very next morning his steward came to de- 
mand my annual rent, which, by the train of accidents 
already related, I was unable to pay. The consequence 
of my incapacity was his driving my cattle that evening, 
and their being appraised and sold the next day for less 
than half their value. My wife and children now therefore 
entreated me to comply upon any terms, rather than incur 
certain destruction. They even begged of me to admit his 
visits once more, and used all their little eloquence to paint 
the calamities I was going to endure; — the terrors of a. 
prison in so rigorous a season as the present, with the 
danger that threatened my health from the late accident 
that happened by the fire. But I continued inflexible. 

« Why, my treasures, » cried I, « why will you thus 
attempt to persuade me to the thing that is not right ! My 
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duty has taught me to forgive him; but my conscience 
will not permit me to approve. Would you have me 
applaud to the world what my heart must internally con- 
demn? Would you have me tamely sit down and flatter 
our infamous betrayer ; and, to avoid a prison, continually 
suffer the more galling bonds of mental confinement? No, 
never. If we are to be taken from this abode, only let 
us hold to the right; and wherever we are thrown, we 
can still retire to a charming apartment, when we can 
look round our own hearts with intrepidity and with 
pleasure ! » 

In this manner we spent that evening. Early the next 
morning, as the snow had fallen in great abundance in 
the night, my son was employed in clearing it away, and 
opening a passage before the door. He had not been thus 
engaged long, when he came running in, with looks all 
pale, to tell us that two strangers, whom he knew to be 
officers of justice, were making towards the house. 

Just as lie spoke they came in, and approaching the bed 
where I lay, after previously informing me of their em- 
ployment and business, made me their prisoner, bidding 
me prepare to go with them to the county gaol, which 
was eleven miles off. 

« My friends, » said I, « this is severe weather in which 
you have come to take me to a prison ; and it is particu- 
larly unfortunate at this time, as one of my arms has lately 
been burnt in a terrible manner, and it has thrown me 
into a slight fever, and I want clothes to cover me ; and 
I am now too weak and old to walk far in such deep snow ; 
but if it must be so » 

I then turned to my wife and children, and directed 
them to get together what few things were left us, and to 
prepare immediately for leaving this place. I entreated 
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them to be expeditious, and desired my son to assist bis 
eldest sister, who, from a consciousness that she was the 
cause of all our calamities, was fallen, and had lost anguish 
in insensibility. I encouraged my wife, who, pale and 
trembling, clasped our affrighted little ones in her arms, 
that clung to her bosom in silence, dreading to look round 
at the strangers. In the mean time my youngest daugh- 
ter prepared for our departure, and as she received several 
hints to use dispatch, in about an hour we were ready to 
depart. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


No Situation, however wretched it seems, hut has some sort of Comfort 
atteuding it. 


We set forward from this peaceful neighbourhood, and 
walked on slowly. My eldest daughter being enfeebled 
by a slow fever, which had begun for some days to under- 
mine her constitution, one of the officers, who had a horse, 
kindly took her behind him ; for even these men cannot 
entirely divest themselves of humanity. My son led one 
of the little ones by the hand, and my wife the other, 
while I leaned upon my youngest girl, whose tears fell not 
for her own but my distresses. 

We were now got from my late dwelling about two 
miles, when we saw a crowd running and shouting behind 
us, consisting of about fifty of my poorest parishioners. 
These, with dreadful imprecations, soon seized upon the 
two officers of justice, and swearing they would never see 
their minister go to gaol while they had a drop of blood 
to shed in his defence, were going to use them with great 
severity. The consequence might have been fatal had 
I not immediately interposed, and with some difficulty 
rescued the officers from the hands of the enraged mul- 
titude. My children, who looked upon my delivery now 
as certain, appeared transported with joy, and were in- 
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capable of containing their raptures. But they were soon 
undeceived, upon hearing me address the poor deluded 
people, who came as they imagined to do me service. 

« What ! my friends,* cried I, « and is this the way you 
love me ? Is this the manner you obey the instructions I 
have given you from the pulpit? Thus to fly in the free 
of justice, and bring down ruin on yourselves and me ! 
Which is your ringleader? Show me the man that has 
thus seduced you. As sure as he lives he shall feel my 
resentment. — Alas ! my dear deluded flock, return back 
to the duty you owe to God, to your country, and to me. 
I shall yet perhaps one day see you in greater felicity here, 
and contribute Unmake your lives more happy. But let 
it at least be my comfort when I pen ray fold for immor- 
tality, that not one here shall be wanting. » 

They now seemed all repentance, and melting into 
tears, came one after the other to bid me farewell. I 
shook each tenderly by the hand, and leaving them my 
blessing, proceeded forward without meeting any further 
interruption. Some hours before night we reached the 
town, or rather village, for it consisted but of a few mean 
houses, having lost all its former opulence, and retaining 
no marks of its ancient superiority but the gaol. 

Upon entering we put up at the inn, where we had such 
refreshments as could most readily be procured, and I 
supped with my family with my usual cheerfulness. After 
seeing them properly accommodated for that night, I next 
attended the sheriff" s officers to the prison, which had 
formerly been built for the purposes of war, and consisted 
of one large apartment, strongly grated and paved with 
stone, common to both felons and debtors at certain hours 
in the four-and-twenty. Besides this, every prisoner had 
a separate cell, where he was locked in for the night. 
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I expected upon my entrance to find nothing but lamen- 
tations and various sounds of misery ; but it was very dif- 
ferent. The prisoners seemed all employed in one com- 
mon design, that of forgetting thought in merriment or 
clamour. I was apprized of the usual perquisite required 
upon these occasions, and immediately complied with the 
demand, though the little money I had was very near 
being all exhausted. This was immediately sent away 
for liquor, and the whole prison soon w 7 as filled with riot, 
laughter, and profaneness. 

« How, » cried I to myself, « shall men so very wicked 
be cheerful, and shall I be melancholy? I feel only the 
same confinement with them, and I ttynk I have more 
reason to be happy. » 

With such reflections I laboured to become cheerful ; 
but cheerfulness was never yet produced by effort, which 
is itself painful. As I was sitting, therefore, in a comer of 
the gaol in a pensive posture, one of my fellow-prisoners 
came up, and sitting by me, entered into conversation. It 
was my constant rule in life never to avoid the conversa- 
tion of any man who seemed to desire it: for, if good, I 
might profit by his instruction ; if bad, he might be assist- 
ed by mine. I found this to be a knowing man, of strong 
unlettered sense, but a thorough knowledge of the world, 
as it is called, or more properly speaking, of human na- 
ture on the wrong side. He asked me if I had taken care 
to provide myself with a bed, which was a circumstance T 
had never once attended to. 

« That’s unfortunate, » cried he, «as you are allowed 
here nothing but straw, and your apartment is very large 
and cold. However, you seem to be something of a gen- 
tleman, and as I have been one myself in my time, part of 
my bed-clothes are heartily at your service. » 
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I thanked him, professing my surprise at finding such 
humanity in a gaol in misfortunes ; adding, to let him see 
that I was a scholar, « That the sage ancient seemed to 
understand the value of company in affliction, when he 
said, Ton kosmon aire, ei dos ton etairon ; and in fact,* con- 
tinued I, « what is the world if it affords only solitude?# 

« You talk of the world, sir,* returned my fellow-pri- 
soner ; # the world is in its dotage; and yet the cosmogony or 
creation of the world has puzzled the philosophers of every 
age. What a medley of opinions have they not broached upon 
the creation of the world! Sanchoniathon, Manet ho, Bero- 
sus, and Ocellus Lucanus, have all attempted it in vain. The 
latter has these words , Annrchon ara kai atelutaion to pan, 
which imply — » a I ask pardon, sir,* cried I, « for inter- 
rupting so much learning ; but I think I have heard all this 
before. Have I not had the pleasure of once seeing you at 
Welbridge fair, and is not your name Ephraim Jenkin- 
son?» At this demand he only sighed. « I suppose you 
must recollect,* resumed I, « one Doctor Primrose, from 
whom you bought a horse ?» 

• He now at once recollected me ; for the gloominess of 
the place and the approaching night had prevented his 
distinguishing my features before. — « Yes, sir,* returned 
Mr Jenkinson, « I remember you perfectly well; I bought 
a horse, but forgot to pay for him. Your neighbour Flam- 
borough is the only prosecutor I am any way afraid of 
at the next assizes; for he intends to swear positively 
against me as a coiner. 1 am heartily sorry, sir, I ever 
deceived you, or indeed any man ; for you see,* continued 
he, showing his shackles, « what my tricks have brought 
me to.* 

« Well, sir,* replied I, « your kindness in offering me 
assistance when you could expect no return, shall be 
VOL. I. I I 
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repaid with my endeavours to soften or totally suppress 
Mr Flamborough’s evidence, and I will send my son to 
him for that purpose the first opportunity ; nor do I in the 
least doubt but he will comply with my request ; and as 
to my own evidence, you need be under no uneasiness 
about that. » 

« Well, sir,» cried he, « all the return I can make shall 
be yours. You shall have more than half my bed-clothes 
to-night, and I ’ll take care to stand your friend in the pri- 
son, where I think I have some influence.# 

I thanked him, and could not avoid being surprised at 
the present youthful change in his aspect ; for at the time 
I had seen him before, be appeared at least sixty. — « Sir,» 
answered he, « you are little acquainted with the world ; 
I had at that time false hair, and have learned the art of 
counterfeiting every age from seventeen to seventy. Ah ! 
sir, had I but bestowed half the pains in learning a trade 
that I have in learning to be a scoundrel, I might have 
been a rich man at this day. . But rogue as I am, still I 
may be your friend, and that perhaps when you least ex- 
pect it. » 

We were now prevented from further conversation by 
the arrival of the gaoler s servants, who came to call over 
the prisoners’ names, and lock up for the night. A fellow 
also with a bundle of straw for my bed attended, who led 
me along a dark narrow' passage into a room paved like 
the common prison, and in one corner of this I spread my 
bed, and the clothes given me by my fellow-prisoner; 
which done, my conductor, who was civil enough, bade 
me a good night. After my usual meditations, and having 
praised my Heavenly Corrector, I laid myself down, and 
slept w ith the utmost tranquillity till morning. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


A Reformation in the Gaol. — To make Laws complete, they should Reward 
as well as Punish. 

The next morning early I was awakened by my family, 
whom I found in tears at my bed-side. The gloomy 
strength of every thing about us, it seems, had daunted 
them. I gently rebuked their sorrow, assuring them I 
had never slept with greater tranquillity, and next in- 
quired after my eldest daughter, who was not among them. 
They informed me that yesterday's uneasiness and fatigue 
had increased her fever, and it was judged proper to leave 
her behind. My next care was to send my son to procure 
a room or two to lodge the family in, as near the prison as 
conveniently could be found. He obeyed ; but could only 
find one apartment, which was hired at a small expense 
for his mother and sisters, the gaoler with humanity con- 
senting to let him and his two little brothers lie in the pri- 
son with me. A bed Was therefore prepared for them in a 
corner of the room, which I thought answered very con- 
veniently. I was willing, however, previously to know 
whether my little children chose to lie in a place which 
seemed to fright them upon entrance. 

■> Well,» cried I, « my {pod boys, how do you like your 
bed? I hope you are not afraid to lie in this roOm, dark 
as it appears?* 
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« No, papa,» says Dick, «I am not afraid to He any 
where where you are. » 

« And I,» says Bill, who was yet but four years old, 
«< love every place best that my papa is in.» 

After this I allotted to each of the family what they were 
to do. My daughter was particularly directed to watch 
her declining sister s health ; my wife was to attend me ; 
my little boys were to read to me. « And as for you, my 
son,» continued I, «it is by the labour of your hands we 
must all hope to be supported. Your wages as a day- 
labourer will be fully sufficient, with proper frugality, to 
maintain us all, and comfortably too. Thou art now six- 
teen years old, and hast strength ; and it was given thee, 
my son, for very useful purposes ; for it must save from 
famine your helpless parents and family. Prepare then 
this evening to look out for work against to-morrow, and 
bring home every night what money you earn for our 
support. » 

Having thus instructed him, and settled the rest, I walk- 
ed down to the common prison, where I could enjoy more 
air and room. But l was not long there when the execra- 
tions, lewdness, and brutality that invaded me on every 
side, drove me back to my apartment again. Here I sat 
for some time pondering upon the strange infatuation of 
wretches, who, finding all mankind in open arms against 
them, were labouring to make themselves a future and a 
tremendous enemy. 

Their insensibility excited my highest compassion, and 
blotted my own uneasiness from my mind. It even ap- 
peared a duty incumbent upon me to attempt to reclaim 
them. I resolved therefore once more to return, and, in 
spite of their contempt, to give them my advice, and con- 
quer them by my perseverance. Going therefore among 
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them again, I informed Mr Jenkinson of my design, at 
which he laughed heartily, but communicated it to the rest. 
The proposal was received with the greatest good-humour, 
as it promised to afford a new fund of entertainment to 
persons who had now no other resource for mirth, but what 
could be derived from ridicule or debauchery. 

I therefore read them a portion of the service with a loud 
unaffected voice, and found my audience perfectly merry 
upon the occasion. Lewd whispers, groans of contrition 
burlesqued, winking, and coughing, alternately excited 
laughter. However, I continued with my natural solem- 
nity to read on, sensible that what I did might mend some, 
but could itself receive no contamination from any. 

After reading I entered upon my exhortation, which was 
rather calculated at first to amuse them dian to reprove. 
I previously observed, that no other motive but dieir wel- 
fare could induce me to this ; that I was their fellow-pri- 
soner, and now got nothing by preaching. I was sorry, I 
said, to hear them so very profane ; because they got no- 
thing by it, but might lose a great deal : « For be assured, 
my friends,* cried I, « for you are my friends, how’ever the 
world may disclaim your friendship, though you swore 
twelve thousand oaths in a day, it would not put one penny 
in your purse. Then what signifies calling every moment 
upon the devil, and courting his friendship, since you find 
how scurvily he uses you? He has given you nothing here, 
you find, but a mouthful of oaths and an empty belly ; and 
by the best accounts I have of him, he will give you nothing 
that’s good hereafter. 

« If used ill in our dealings with one man, we naturally 
go elsewhere. Were it uot worth your while, then, just 
to try how you may like the usage of another master, who 
gives you fair promises at least to come to him? Surely, 
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my friends, of all stupidity in the world, his must be the 
greatest, who, after robbing a house, runs to the thief- 
takers for protection. And yet how are you more wise? 
You are all seeking comfort from one that has already be- 
trayed you, applying to a more malicious being than any 
thief-taker of them all ; for they only decoy and then hang 
you ; but he decoys and hangs, and, w hat is worst of all, 
will not let you loose after the hangman has done. » 

When I had concluded, I received the compliments of 
my audience, some of whom came and shook me by the 
hand, swearing that I was a very honest fellow, and that 
they desired my further acquaintance. I therefore promised 
to repeat my lecture next day, and actually conceived some 
hopes of making a reformation here; for it had ever been 
my opinion, that no man was past the hour of amendment, 
every heart lying open to the shafts of reproof, if the archer 
could but take a proper aim. When I had thus satisfied 
my mind, I went back to my apartment, where my wife 
prepared a frugal meal, while Mr Jenkinson begged leave 
to add his dinner to ours, and partake of the pleasure, as he 
was kind eoough to express it, of my conversation. He had 
not yet seen my family ; for as they came to my apartment 
by a door in the narrow passage already described, by this 
means they avoided the common prison. Jenkinson at the 
first interview, therefore, seemed not a little struck with 
the beauty of my youngest daughter, which her pensive air 
contributed to heighten ; and my little ones did not pass 
unnoticed. 

« Alas, doctor, » cried he, « these children are too hand- 
some and too good for such a place as this ! » 

« Why, Mr Jenkinson, » replied I, « thank Heaven, my 
children are pretty tolerable in morals ; and if they be good, 
it matters little for the rest. » 
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«I fancy, sir, » returned my fellow -prisoner, «that it 
must give you great comfort to have all this little family 
about you.» 

« A comfort, Mr Jcnkinson ! » replied I ; « yes, it is indeed 
a comfort, and 1 would not be without them for all the 
world ; for they can make a dungeon seem a palace. There 
is but one way in this life of wounding my happiness, and 
that is by injuring them. » 

«I am afraid then, sir,* cried he, «that I am in some 
measure culpable ; for I think I see here (looking at my son 
Moses), one that I have injured, and by whom I wish to 
be forgiven. » 

My son immediately recollected his voice and features, 
though he had before seen him in disguise, and taking 
him by the hand, with a smile forgave him. « Yet,» con- 
tinued he, « I can’t help wondering at what you could see 
in my face, to think me a proper mark for deception.* 

« My dear .sir,* returned the other, « it was not your 
face, but your white stockings, and the black riband in 
your hair, that allured me. But no disparagement to your 
parts, I have deceived wiser men than you in my time ; 
and yet, with all my tricks, the blockheads have been too 
many for me at last. » 

« I suppose,* cried my son, « that the narrative of such 
a life as yours must be extremely instructive and amusing. » 

« Not much of either,* returned Mr Jenkinson. « Those 
relations which describe the tricks and vices only of man- 
kind, by increasing our suspicion in life, retard our success. 
The traveller that distrusts every person he meets, and 
turns back upon the appearance of every man that looks 
like a robber, seldom arrives in time at his journey’s end.* 

“ Indeed I think, from my own experience, that the 
knowing one is the silliest fellow under the sun. I was 
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thought cunning from my very childhood : when but seven 
years old, the ladies would say that I was a perfect little 
man ; at fourteen I knew the world, cocked my hat, and 
loved the ladies ; at twenty, though I was perfectly honest, 
yet every one thought me so cunning, that not one would 
trust me. Thus I was at last obliged to turn sharper in 
my own defence, and have lived ever since, my head throb- 
bing with schemes to deceive, and my heart] palpitating 
with fears of detection. I used often to laugh at your 
honest simple neighbour Flamborough, and one way or 
another generally cheated him once a-year. Yet still the 
honest man went forward without suspicion, and grew 
rich, while I still continued tricksy and cunning, and was 
poor, without the consolation of being honest. However, » 
continued he, « let me know your case, and what has 
brought you here; perhaps, though I have not skill to 
avoid a gaol myself, I may extricate my friends. » 

In compliance W'ith his curiosity, I informed him of the 
whole train of accidents and follies that had plunged me 
into my present troubles, and my utter inability to get 
free. 

After hearing my story, and pausing some minutes, he 
slapped his forehead, as if he had hit upon something 
material, and took his leave, saying he would try what 
could be done. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


The same subject continued. 

The next morning, I communicated to my wife and chil- 
dren the scheme I had planned of reforming the prisoners, 
which they received with universal disapprobation, alleg- 
ing the impossibility and impropriety of it; adding, that 
my endeavours would no way contribute to their amend- 
ment, but might probably disgrace my calling. 

« Excuse me,» returned I ; « these people, however 
fallen, are still men ; and that is a very good title to my 
affections. Good counsel rejected, returns to enrich the 
giver s bosom ; and though the instruction I communicate 
may not mend them, yet it will assuredly mend myself. 
If these wretches, my children, were princes, there would 
be thousands ready to offer their ministry ; but, in my opi- 
nion, the heart that is buried in a dungeon is as precious 
as that seated upon a throne. Yes, my treasures, if I can 
mend them, I will : perhaps they will not all despise me. 
Perhaps I may catch up even one from the gulf, and that 
will be great gain ; for is there upon earth a gem so pre- 
cious a^the human soul?>i 

^Thus saying, I left them, and descended to the common 
prison; where I found the prisoners very merry, expecting 
my arrival ; and each prepared with some gaol trick to 
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play upon the doctor. Thus, as I was going to begin, one 
turned my wig awry, as if by accident, and then asked my 
pardon. A second, who stood at some distance, had a 
knack of spitting through his teeth, which fell in showers 
upon my book. A third would cry amen in such an af- 
fected tone, as gave the rest great delight. A fourth had 
slily picked my pocket of my spectacles. But there was 
one whose trick gave more universal pleasure than all the 
rest; for observing the manner in which I had disposed 
my books on the table before me, he very dexterously 
displaced one of them, and put an obscene jest-book of his 
own in the place. However, [ took no notice of all that 
this mischievous group of little beings could do, but went 
on, perfectly sensible that what was ridiculous in ■ my at- 
tempt would excite mirth only the first or second time, 
while what was serious would be permanent. My design 
succeeded, and in less than six days some were penitent, 
and all attentive. 

It was now that I applauded my perseverance and 
address, at thus giving sensibility to wretches divested of 
every moral feeling ; and now began to think of doing 
them temporal services also, by rendering their situation 
somewhat more comfortable. Their time had hitherto 
been divided between famine and exeess, tumultuous riot 
and bitter repining. Their only employment was quar- 
relling among each other, playing at cribbage, and cutting 
tobacco-stoppers. From this last mode of idle industry I 
took the hint of setting such as chose to work at cutting 
pegs for tobacconists and shoe-makers, the proper wood 
being bought by a general subscription, and when manu- 
factured, sold by my appointment; so that each girr^ 
something evesy day — a trifle indeed, but sufficient to 
maintain him. 
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I did not stop here, but instituted fines for the punish- 
ment of immorality, and rewards for peculiar industry. 
Thus, in less than a fortnight I had formed them into some- 
thing social and humane, and had the pleasure of regard- 
ing myself as a legislator, who had brought men from 
their native ferocity into friendship and obedience. 

And it were highly to be wished, that legislative power 
would thus direct the law rather to reformation than seve- 
rity : that it would seem convinced, that the work of eradi- 
catir^j crimes is not by making punishments familiar, but 
formidable. Then, instead of our present prisons, which 
find or make men guilty, which enclose wretches for the 
commission of one crime, and return them, if returned 
alive, fitted for the perpetration of thousands ; we should 
see, as in other parts of Europe, places of penitence and 
solitude, where the accused might be attended by such as 
could |pve them repentance if guilty, or new motives to 
virtue if innocent. And this, but not the increasing pu- 
nishments, is the way to mend a state. Nor can I avoid 
even questioning the validity of that right which social 
combinations have assumed, of capitally punishing of- 
fences of a slight nature. In cases of^murder their right 
is obvious, as it is the duty of us all,*fi om the law of self- 
defence, to cut off that man who has shown a disregard 
for the life of another. Against such, all nature rises in 
arms ; but it is not so against him who steals my property. 
Natural law gives me no right to take away his life, as, by 
that, the horse he steals is as much his property as mine. 
If then I have any right, it must be from a compact made 
between us, that he who deprives the other of his horse 
shall die. But this is a false compact ; because no man has 
a right to barter his life any more than to take it away, as 
it is not his own. And beside, the compact is inadequate. 
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and would be set aside even in a court of modern equity, 
as there is a great penalty for a very trifling convenience, 
since it is far better that two men should live than that 
one man should ride. But a compact that is false between 
two men, is equally so between a hundred or a hundred 
thousand ; for as ten millions of circles can never make a 
square, so the united voice of myriads cannot lend the 
smallest foundation to falsehood. It is thus that reason 
speaks, and untutored nature says the same thing. Sa- 
vages, that are directed by natural law alone, are*very 
tender of the lives of each other; they seldom shed blood 
but to retaliate former cruelty. 

Our Saxon ancestors, fierce as they were in war, had but 
few executions in times of peace ; and in all commencing 
governments that have the print of nature still strong upon 
them, scarcely any crime is held capital. 

It is among the citizens of a refined community that 
penal laws, which are in the hands of the rich, are laid 
upon the poor. Government, while it grows older, seems 
to acquire the moroseness of age ; and as if our property 
were become dearer in proportion as it increased; as if 
the more enormous our wealth the more extensive our 
fears, all our possessions are paled up with new edicts 
every day, and hung round with gibbets to scare every 
invader. 

I cannot tell whether it rs from the number of our penal 
laws, or the licentiousness of our people, that this country 
should show more convicts in a year than half the domi- 
nions of Europe united. Perhaps it is owing to both ; for 
they mutually produce each other. When, by indiscri- 
minate penal laws, a nation beholds the same punishment 
affixed to dissimilar degrees of guilt, from perceiving no 
distinction in the penalty, the people are led to lose all 
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sense of distinction in the crime, and this distinction is the 
bulwark of all morality : thus the multitude of laws pro- 
duce new vices, and new vices call for fresh restraints. 

It were to be wished then, that p8wer, instead of contriv- 
ing new laws to punish vice ; instead §f drawing hard the 
* cords of society till a convulsion come to burst them ; in- 
stead of cutting away wretches as useless before we have 
tried their utility ; instead of converting correction into ven- 
geance, — it were to be wished that we tried the restrictive 
arts of government, and made law the protector, but not 
the tyrant of the people. We should then find that crea- 
tures, whose souls are held as dross, only wanted the hand 
of a refiner : we should then find that creatures, now stuck 
up for long tortures, lest luxury should feel a momentary 
pang, might, if properly treated, serve to sinew die state 
in times of danger ; Uiat as their feces are like ours, their 
hearts are so too ; that few minds are so base as that per- 
severance cannot amend ; that a man may see his last crime 
without dying for it ; and that very little blood will serve 
to cement our security. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Happiness and Misery rather the result of prudence than of virtue in this 
life ; temporal evils or felicities being regarded by Heaven as things 
merely in themselves trifling, and unworthy its care in the distribution. 

I had now been confined more than a fortnight, but had 
not since my arrival been visited by my dear Olivia, and I 
greatly longed to see her. Having communicated my 
wishes to my wife, the next morning the poor girl entered 
my apartment leaning on her sister s arm. The change 
which I saw in her countenance struck me. The num- 
berless graces that once resided there were now fled, and 
the hand of death seemed to have moulded every feature 
to alarm me. Her temples were sunk, her forehead was 
tense, and a fatal paleness sat upon her cheek. 

« I am glad to see thee, my dear, » cried I ; « but why 
this dejection, Livy? I hope, my love, you have too great 
a regard for me to permit disappointment thus to under- 
mine a life which I prize as my own. Be cheerful, child, 
and we may yet see happier days. » 

«You have ever, sir,» replied she, « been kind to me, 
and it adds to my pain that I shall never have an oppor- 
tunity of sharing that happiness you promise. Happiness, 
I fear, is no longer reserved for me here ; and I long to be 
rid of a place where I have only found distress. Indeed, 
sir, I wish you would make a proper submission to Mr 
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Thornhill; it may in some measure induce him to pity 
you, and it will give me relief in dying.* 

« Never, child,* replied I ; « never wall 1 be brought to 
acknowledge my daughter a prostitute; for though the 
world may look upon your offence with scorn, let it be 
mine to regard it as a mark of credulity, not of guilt. — My 
dear, I am no way miserable in this place, however dismal 
it may seem ; and, be assured, that while you continue to 
bless me by living, he shall never have my consent to make 
you more wretched by marrying another. » 

After the departure of my daughter, my fellow-prisoner, 
who was by at this ; interview, sensibly enough expostu- 
lated upon my obstinacy in refusing a submission which 
promised to give me freedom. He observed, that the rest of 
my family was not to be sacrificed to the peace of one child 
alone, and she the only one who had offended me. « Be- 
side,* added he, « I don t know if it be just thus to obstruct 
the union of man and wife, which you do at present, by 
refusing to consent to a match you cannot hinder, but may 
render unhappy. » , 

« Sir,* replied I, « you are unacquainted with the man 
that oppresses us. I am very sensible that no submission 
I can make could procure me liberty even for an hour. I 
am told that even in this very room a debtor of his, no later 
than last year, died for want. But though my submis- 
sion and approbation could transfer me from hence to the 
most beautiful apartment he is possessed of ; yet l would 
grant neither, as something whispers me that it would be 
giving a sanction to adultery. While my daughter lives, 
no other marriage of his shall ever be legal in my eye. 
Were she removed, indeed, I should be the basest of men, 
from any resentment of my own, to attempt putting asunder 
those who wish for a union. No, villain as he is, I should 
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then wish him married, to prevent the consequences of his 
future debaucheries. But now, should I not be the most 
cruel of all fathers to sign an instrument which must send 
my child to the grave, merely to avoid a prison myself ; 
and thus, to escape one pang, break my child’s heart with 
a thousand ?» 

He acquiesced in the justice of this answer, but could 
not avoid observing, that he feared my daughter s life was 
already too much wasted to keep me long a prisoner. 
« However,# continued he, « though you refuse to submit 
to the nephew, I hope you have no objections to laying 
your case before the uncle, who has the first character in 
the kingdom for every thing that is just and good. I would 
advise you to send him a letter by the post, intimating all 
his nephew’s ill usage, and my life for it, that in three days 
you shall have an answer.# I thanked him for the hint, 
and instantly set about complying ; but I wanted paper, 
and unluckily all our money had been laid out that 
morning in provisions : however, he supplied me. 

For the three ensujng days I was in a state of anxiety to 
know what reception *iy letter might meet with ; but in the 
mean time was frequently solicited by my wife to submit 
to any conditions rather than remain here, and every hour 
received repeated accounts of the decline of my daughter’s 
health. The third day and the fourth arrived, but I re- 
ceived no answer to my letter : the complaints of a stranger 
against a favourite nephew were ho way likely to succeed ; 
so that these hopes soon vanished like all my former. My 
mind, however, still supported itself, though confinement 
and bad air began to make a visible alteration in my health, 
and my arm that had suffered in the fire grew worse. My 
children, however, sat by me, and while I was stretched 
on my straw, read to me by turns, or listened and wept at 
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my instructions. But my daughter’s health declined Faster 
than mine ; every message from her contributed to increase 
my apprehensions and pain. The fifth morning after I 
had written the letter which was sent to Sir William Thorn- 
hill, I was alarmed with an account that she was speech- 
less. Now it was that confinement was truly painful to me ; 
my soul was bursting from its prison to be near the pillow 
of my child, to comfort, to strengthen her, to receive her 
last wishes, and teach her soul the way to heaven ! An- 
other account came : she was expiring, and yet I was de- 
barred the small comfort of weeping by her. My fellow- 
prisoner some time after came with the last account. He 
bade me be patient : she was dead ! The next morn- 

ing he returned, and found me with my two little ones, 
now my only companions, who were using all their inno- 
cent efforts to comfort me. They entreated to read to me, 
and bade me not to cry, for I was now too old to weep. 
■> And is not my sister an angel now, papa?» cried the eld- 
est; « and why then are you sorry for her? I wish I were 
an angel out of this frightful place, if my papa were with 
me.» « Yes,» added my youngest darling, « Heaven, 
where my sister is, is a finer place than this, and' there are 
none but good people there, and the people here are very 
bad.» 

Mi- Jenkinson interrupted their harmless prattle by ob- 
serving, that, now my daughter was no more, I should se- 
riously think of the rest of my family, and attempt to save 
my own life, which was every day declining for want of 
necessaries and wholesome air. He added, that'it was now 
incumbent on me to sacrifice any pride or resentment of 
my own to the welfare of those who depended on me for 
support; and that. I was now, both by reason. and justice, 
obliged to try to reconcile my landlord. 

vol. i. i a 
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« Heaven be praised, » replied I, « there is no pride left 
me now : I should detest my own heart if I saw either 
pride or resentment lurking there. On the contrary, as 
my oppressor has been once my parishioner, I hope one 
day to present him up an unpolluted soul at the eternal 
tribunal. No, sir, I have no resentment now, and though 
he has taken from me what I held dearer than all his trea- 
sures, though he lias wrung my heart, — for I am sick al- 
most to fainting, very sick, my fellow-prisoner, — yet that 
shall never inspire me with vengeance. I am now willing 
to approve his marriage ; and if this submission can do him 
any pleasure, let him know, that if I have done him any 
injury I am sorry for it. » 

Mr Jenkinson took pen and ink, and wrote down my 
submission nearly as I have expressed it, to which I signed 
my name. My son was employed to carry the letter to Mr 
Thornhill, who was then at his seat in the country. He 
went, and in about six hours returned with a verbal an- 
swer. He had some difficulty, he said, to get a sight of 
his landlord, as the servants were insolent and suspicious ; 
but he accidentally saw him as he was going out upon busi- 
ness, preparing for his marriage, which was to be in three 
days. He continued to inform us, that he stepped up in the 
humblest manner and delivered the letter, which, when 
Mi’ Thornhill had read, he said that all submission was now 
too late and unnecessary ; diat he had heard of our appli- 
cation to his uncle, which met with the contempt it de- 
served; and as for the rest, that all future applications 
should be directed to his attorney, not to him. He observed, 
however, that as he had a very good opinion of the dis- 
cretion of the two young ladies, they might have been the 
most agreeable intercessors. 
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« Well, sir,» said I to my fellow-prisoner, « you now 
discover die temper of the man that oppresses me. He 
can at once be facetious and cruel ; but let him use me as 
he will, I shall soon be free, in spite of all his bolts to 
restrain me. I am now drawing towards an abode that 
looks brighter as I approach it : this expectation cheers 
my afflictions, and diough I leave a helpless family of or- 
phans behind me, yet they will not be utterly forsaken ; 
some friend perhaps will be found to assist them for die 
sake of their poor father, and some may charitably relieve 
them for die sake of their Heavenly Father. » 

Just as I spoke, my wife, whom I had not seen that day 
before, appeared with looks of terror, and making efforts, 
but unable to speak. « Why, my love,» cried I, « why 
will you thus increase my afflictions by your own ? . What 
though no submissions can turn our severe master, though 
he has doomed me to die in this place of wretchedness, 
and though we have lost a darling child, yet still you will 
find comfort in your other children when I shall be no 
more. » « We have indeed lost, » returned she, « a darling 

child. My Sophia, my dearest, is gone; snatched from 
us, carried off by ruffians !» — « How, madam, » cried my 
fellow-prisoner, « Miss Sophia carried off by villains ! sure 
it cannot lie. « 

She could only answer with a fixed look and a flood of 
tears. But one of the prisoners’ wives who was present, 
and came in with l»er, gave us a more distinct account : 
she informed us, that as my wife, my daughter, and her- 
self were taking a walk together on the great road, a little 
way out of the village, a post-chaise and pair drove up to 
them, and instantly stopped. Upon which a well-dressed 
man, hut not Mr Thornhill, stepping out, clasped my 
■ 1 2. 
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daughter round the waist, and forcing her in, bid the postil- 
lion drive on, so that they were out of sight in a moment. 

« Now," cried I, « the sum of my miseries is made up, 
nor is it in the power of any thing on earth to give me an- 
other pang. What! not one left! not to leave me one! — 
The monster ! — The child that was next my heart ! she 
had the beauty of an angel, and almost the wisdom of an 
angel. But support that woman, nor let her foil. — Not to 
leave me one ! » 

« Alas ! my husband, » said my wife, « you seem to want 
comfort even more than I. Our distresses are great ; but 
I could bear this and more, if I saw you but easy. They 
may take away my children, and all the world, if they 
leave me but you.» 

My son, who was present, endeavoured to moderate her 
grief ; he bade us take comfort, for he hoped that we might 
still have reason to be thankful. — « My child," cried I, 
« look round the world, and see if there be any happiness 
left me now. Is not every ray of comfort shut out, while 
all our bright prospects only lie beyond the grave?" — 
« My dear father," returned he, « I hope there is still some- 
thing that will give you an interval of satisfaction ; for I 
have a letter from my brother George." — « What of him, 
child?" interrupted I, « does he know our misery? I 
hope my boy is exempt from any part of what his wretched 
family suffers?" — « Yes, sir,» returned he, « he is perfectly 
gay, cheerful, and happy. His letter brings nothing but 
good news ; he is the favourite of his colonel, who pro- 
mises to procure him the very next lieutenancy that be- 
comes vacant." 

« And are you sure of all this?" cried my wife: « Are 
you sure that nothing ill has befallen my boy?» — « No- 
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thing indeed, madam, » returned my son ; « you shall see 
the letter, which will give you the highest pleasure ; and 
if any thing can procure you comfort, I am sure that will.» 
— « But are you sure,» still repeated she, « that the letter 
is from himself, and that he is really so happy?» — « Yes, 
madam, » replied he, « it is certainly his, and he will one 
day be the credit and the support of our family. » — « Then 
I thank Providence,# cried she, « that my last letter to him 
has miscarried. — Yes, my dear,# continued she, turning to 
me, « I will now confess, that though the hand of Heaven 
is sore upon us in other instances, it has been favourable 
here. By the last letter I wrote my son, which was in 
the bitterness of anger, I desired him, upon his mother’s 
blessing, and if he had the heart of a man, to see justice 
done his father and sister, and avenge our cause. But 
thanks be to Him that directs all things, it has miscarried, 
and I am at rest.# — « Woman,# cried I, « thou hast done 
very ill, and at another time my reproaches might have been 
more severe. Oh ! what a tremendous gulf hast thou es- 
caped, that would have buried both thee and him in endless 
ruin. Providence indeed has here been kinder to us than 
we to ourselves. It has reserved that son to be the father 
and protector of my children when I shall be away. How 
unjustly did I complain of being stripped of every comfort, 
when still I hear that he is happy, and insensible of our 
afflictions; still kept in reserve to support his widowed 
mother, and to protect his brothers and sisters. But w hat 
sisters has he left? he has no sisters now; they are all 
gone, robbed from me, and I am undone.# — « Father,# 
interrupted my son, « I beg you will give me leave to read 
this letter, I know it will please you. » Upon w hich, with 
my permission, he read as follows : — 
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‘ Honoured Sir, 

* I have called off nay imagination a few moments from 
the pleasures that surround me, to fix it upon objects that 
are still more pleasing, the dear little fire-side at home. 
My fancy draws that harmless group as listening to every 
line of this with great composure. I view those faces with 
delight which never felt the deforming hand of ambition or 
distress ! But whatever your happiness may be at home, 
I am sure it will be some addition to it to hear, that I am 
perfectly pleased with my situation, and every way happy 
here. 

* Our regiment is countermanded, and is not to leave the 
kingdom : the colonel, who professes himself my friend, 
takes me with him to all companies where he is ac- 
quainted, and after my first visit I generally find myself 
receiver! with increased respect upon repeating it. I 

danced last night with Lady G •, and could I forget 

you know whom, I might be perhaps successful. But it 
is my fate still to remember others, while I am myself 
forgotten by mast of my absent friends ; and in this num- 
ber I fear, sir, that I must consider you ; for I have long 
expected the pleasure of a letter from home, to no purpose. 
Olivia and Sophia too promised to write, but seem to have 
forgotten me. Tell them they are two arrant little bag- 
gages, and that I am this moment in a most violent passion 
with them : yet still, I know not how, though I want to 
bluster a little, my heart is respondent only to softer 
emotions. Then tell them, sir, that after all I love them 
affectionately, and be assured of my ever remaining 

‘ Your dutiful son,’ 

«In all our miseries," cried I, <* what thanks have we 
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not to return, that one at least of our family is exempted 
from what we suffer. Heaven be his guard, and keep my 
boy thus happy, to be the supporter of his widowed 
mother, and the father of these two babes, which is all 
the patrimony I ran now bequeath him. May he keep 
their innocence from the temptations of want, and be their 
conductor in the paths of honour !» I had scarcely said 
these words, when a noise like that of a tumult seemed to 
proceed from the prison below ; it died away soon after, 
and a clanking of fetters was heard along the passage that 
led to my apartment. The keeper of the prison entered, 
holding a man all bloody, wounded, and fettered with the 
heaviest irons. 1 looked with compassion on the wretch 
as he approached me, but with horror when I found it was 
my own son. — « My George ! my George ! and do I behold 
thee thus? Wounded — fettered ! Is this thy happiness? 
is this the manner you return to me? O that this sight 
could break ray heart at once, and let me die ! » 

« Where, sir, is your fortitude?* returned my son with 
an intrepid voice. « I must suffer ; my life is forfeited, and 
let them take it » 

I tried to restrain my passions for a few minutes in 
silence, but I thought I should have died with the effort 
— « O my boy, my heart weeps to behold thee thus ; and 
I cannot, cannot help it. In the moment that I thought 
thee blessed, and prayed for thy safety, to behold thee thus 
again t Chained, wounded! And yet the death of the 
youthful is happy. But I am old, a very old man, and 
have lived to see this day ! To see my children all un- 
timely falling about me, while I continue a wretched 
survivor in the midst of ruin ! May all the curses that 
ever sunk a soul fall heavy upon the murderer of my 
children ! May he live, like me, to see — ■ — » 
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« Hold, sir,* replied my son, « or I shall blush for thee. 
How, sir, forgetful of your age, your holy calling, thus to 
arrogate the justice of Heaven, and fling those curses 
upward that must soon descend to crush thy own gray 
head with destruction ! No, sir, let it be your care now 
to fit me for that vile death I must shortly suffer ; to arm 
me with hope and resolution ; to give me courage to drink 
of that bitterness which must shortly be my portion. » 

« My child, you must not die : I am sure no offence 
of thine can deserve so vile a punishment. My George 
could never be guilty of any crime to make his ancestors 
ashamed of him. » 

« Mine, sir,» returned my son, « is, I fear, an unpardon- 
able one. When I received my mother’s letter from home, 
I immediately came down, determined to punish the be- 
trayer of our honour, and sent him an order to meet me, 
which he answered, not in person, but by dispatching four 
of his domestics to seize me. I wounded one who first 
assaulted me, and I fear desperately ; but the rest made 
me their prisoner. The coward is determined to put the 
law in execution against me ; the proofs are undeniable : 
I have sent a challenge, and as I am the first transgressor 
upon the statute, I see no hopes of pardon. But you have 
often charmed me with your lessons of fortitude ; let me 
now, sir, find them in your example.* 

« And, my son, you shall find them. I am now raised 
above this world, and all the pleasures it can produce. 
From this moment I break from my heart all the ties that 
held it down to earth, and will prepare to fit us both for 
eternity. Yes, my son, I will point out the way, and my 
soul shall guide yours in the ascent, for we will take our 
flight together. I now see and am convinced you can 
expect no pardon here ; and I can only exhort you to 
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seek it at that greatest tribunal where we both shall shortly 
answer. But let us not be niggardly in our exhortation, 
but let all our fellow - prisoners have a share : — Good 
gaoler, let them be permitted to stand here while I at- 
tempt to improve them. » Thus saying, I made an effort 
to rise from my straw, but wanted strength, and was able 
only to recline against the wall. The prisoners assembled 
themselves according to my directions, for they loved to 
hear my counsel : my son and his mother supported me 
on either side ; I looked and saw that none were wanting, 
and then addressed them with the following exhortation. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


The eqoaf dealings of Providence demonstrated with regard to the happy 
and the miserable here below. — That from die nature of pleasure and 
pain, the wretched must be repaid the balance of their sufferings in the 
life hereafter. 


Mv friends, my children, and fellow-sufferers, when I re- 
flect on the distribution of good and evil here below, I find 
that much has been given man to enjoy, yet still more to 
suffer. Though we should examine the whole world, we 
shall not find one man so happy as to have nothing left to 
wish for; but we daily see thousands, who, by suicide, 
show us they have nothing left to hope. In this life, then, 
it appears that we cannot be entirely blessed, but yet we 
may be completely miserable. 

Why man should thus feel pain ; why our wretchedness 
should be requisite in the formation of universal felicity ; 
why, when all other systems are made perfect by the per- 
fection of their subordinate parts, the great system should 
require for its perfection parts that are not only subordi- 
nate to others, but imperfect in themselves ; — these are 
questions that never can be explained, and might be use- 
less if known. On this subject, Providence has thought fit 
to elude our curiosity, satisfied with granting us motives 
to consolation. 

In this situation man has called in the friendly assistance 
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of philosophy, and Heaven, seeing the incapacity of that 
to console him, has given him the aid of religion. The 
consolations of philosophy are very amusing, but often 
fallacious. It tells us that life is filled with comforts, if we 
will but enjoy them ; and on the other hand, that though 
we unavoidably have miseries here, life is short, and they 
will soon be over. Thus do these consolations destroy each 
other ; for, if life is a place of comfort, its shortness must 
be misery, and if it be long, our griefs are protracted. Thus 
philosophy is weak ; but religion comforts in a Higher 
strain. Man is here, it tells us, fitting up his mind, and 
preparing it for another abode. When the good man 
leaves the body and is all a glorious mind, he will find he 
has been making himself a heaven of happiness here ; 
while the wretch that has been maimed and contaminated 
by his vices, shrinks from his body with terror, and finds 
that he has anticipated the vengeance of Heaven. To reli- 
gion then we must hold in every circumstance of life for 
our truest comfort; for if already we are happy, it is a 
pleasure to think that we can make that happiness unend- 
ing ; and if we are miserable, it is very consoling to think 
that there is a place of rest. Thus, to the fortunate, reli- 
gion holds out a continuance of bliss ; to the wretched, a 
change from pain. 

But though religion is very kind to all men, it has pro- 
mised peculiar rewards to the unhappy: the sick, the 
naked, the houseless, the heavy-laden, and the prisoner, 
have ever most frequent promises in our sacred law. The 
author of our religion every where professes himself the 
wretch’s friend, and, unlike the false ones of this world, 
bestows all his caresses upon the forlorn. The unthinking 
have censured this as partiality, as a preference without 
merit to deserve it. But they never reflect, that it is not in 
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the power even of Heaven itself to make the offer of un- 
ceasing felicity as great a gift to the happy as to the mise- 
rable. To the first, eternity is but a single blessing, since 
at most it but increases what they already possess. To the 
latter, it is a double advantage ; for it diminishes their pain 
here, and rewards them with heavenly bliss hereafter. 

But Providence is in another respect kinder to the poor 
than the rich ; for as it thus makes the life after death more 
desirable, so it smooths the passage there. The wretched 
have had a long familiarity with every face of terror. The 
man of sorrows lays himself quietly down, without posses- 
sions to regret, and but few ties to stop his departure : he 
feels only nature’s pang in the final separation, and this is 
no way greater than he has often feinted under before ; for 
after a certain degree of pain, every new breach that death 
opens in the constitution, nature kindly covers with in- 
sensibility. 

Thus Providence has given the wretched two advantages 
over the happy in this life — greater felicity in dying, and 
in heaven all that superiority of pleasure which arises 
from contrasted enjoyment. And this superiority, my 
friends, is no small advantage, and seems to be one of the 
pleasures of the poor man in the parable ; for though he 
was already in heaven, and felt all the raptures it could 
give, yet it was mentioned as an addition to his happiness, 
that he had once been wretched, and now was comforted ; 
that he had known what it was to be miserable, and now 
felt what it was to be happy. 

Thus, my friends, you see religion does what philosophy 
could never do : it shows the equal dealings of Heaven to 
the happy and the unhappy, and levels all human enjoy- 
ments to nearly the same standard. It gives to both rich 
and poor the same happiness hereafter, and equal hopes to 
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aspire after it ; but if the rich have the advantage of enjoy- 
ing pleasure here, the poor have the endless satisfaction of 
knowing what it was once to be miserable, when crowned 
with endless felicity hereafter ; and even though this should 
be called a small advantage, yet being an eternal one, it 
must make up by duration what the temporal happiness 
of the great may have exceeded by intenseness. 

These are, therefore, the consolations which the wretch- 
ed have peculiar to themselves, and in which they are 
above the rest of mankind ; in other respects, they are be- 
low%iem. They who would know the miseries of the poor, 
must see life and endure it. To declaim on the temporal 
advantages they enjoy, is only repeating what none either 
believe or practise. The men who have the necessaries of 
living are not poor, and they who want them must be mi- 
serable. Yes, my friends, we must be miserable. No vain 
efforts of a refined imagination can soothe the wants of 
nature, can give elastic sweetness to the dark vapour of a 
dungeon, or ease to the throbbings of a broken heart. Let 
the philosopher from his couch of softness tell us that we 
can resist all these : alas ! the effort by which we resist 
them is still the greatest pain. Death is slight, and any 
man may sustain it ; but torments are dreadful, and these 
no man can endure. 

To us then, my friends, the promises of happiness in 
heaven should be peculiarly dear; for if our reward be in 
this life alone, we are then indeed of all men the most mi- 
serable. When I look round these gloomy walls, made to 
terrify as well as to confine us ; this light, that only serves 
to show the horrors of the place ; those shackles, that ty- 
ranny has imposed or crime made necessary ; when I sur- 
vey these emaciated looks, and hear those groans, O ! my 
friends, what a glorious exchange would heaven be for 
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these. To fly through regions unconfined as air, to bask 
in the sunshine of eternal bliss, to carol over endless hymns 
of praise, to have no master to threaten or insult us, but 
the form of Goodness himself for ever in our eyes ! when I 
think of these things, death becomes the messenger of very 
glad tidings ; when I think of these things, his sharpest ar- 
row becomes the staff of my support ; when I think of these 
things, what is there in life worth having? when I think of 
these things, what is there that should not be spurned 
away ? Kings in their palaces should groan for such ad- 
vantages ; but we, humbled as we are, should yea^l for 
them. 

And shall these things be ours ? Ours they will certainly 
be if we but try for them ; and what is a comfort, we are 
shut out front many temptations that would retard our 
pursuit. Only let us try for them, and they will certainly 
be ours ; and what is still a comfort, shortly too : for if we 
look back on a past life, it appears but a very short span, 
and whatever we may think of the rest of lifp, it will yet 
be found of less duration ; as we grow older, the days seem 
to grow shorter, and our intimacy with time ever lessens 
the perception of his stay. Then let us take comfort now, 
for we shall soon be at our journey’s end ; we shall soon 
lay down the heavy burden laid by Heaven upon us ; and 
though death, the oxdy friend of the wretched, for a little 
while mocks the weary traveller with the view, and like his 
horizon still flies before him ; yet the time will certainly and 
shortly come, when we shall cease from our toil ; when the 
luxurious great ones of the world shall no more tread us 
to the earth ; when we shall think with pleasure of our suf- 
ferings below ; when we shall be surrounded with all our 
friends, or such as deserved our friendship; when our bliss 
shall be unutterable, and still, to crown all, unending. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Happier Prospects begin to appear. — Let us be inflexible, and Fortune will 
at last change in our favour. 


When I had thus finished, and my audience was retired, 
the gaoler, who was one of the most humane of his profes- 
sion, hoped I would not be displeased, as what he did was 
but his duty, observing, that he must be obliged to remove 
my son into a stronger cell, but that he should be permitted 
to revisit me every morning. I thanked him for his cle- 
mency, and grasping my boy’s hand, bade him farewell, 
and be mindful of the great duty that was before him. 

I again therefore laid me down, and one of my little 
ones sat by my bed-side reading, when Mr Jenkinson en- 
tering, informed me that there was news of my daughter ; 
for that she was seen by a person about two hours before in 
a strange gentleman’s company, and that they had stopped 
at a neighbouring village for refreshment, and seemed as 
if returning to town. He had scarcely delivered this news 
. when the gaoler came with looks of haste and pleasure to 
inform me, that my daughter was found. Moses came run- 
ning in a moment after, crying out that his sister Sophy 
was below, and coming up with our old friend Mr Burchell. 

Just as he delivered this news, my dearest girl entered, 
and with looks almost wild with pleasure, ran to kiss me 
in a transport of affection. Her mother’s tears and silence 
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also showed her pleasure « Here, papa,» cried the 

charming girl, « here is the brave man to whom I owe my 
delivery ; to this gentleman’s intrepidity I am indebted for 

my happiness and safety » A kiss from Mr Burchell, 

whose pleasure seemed even greater than hers, interrupt- 
ed what she was going to add. 

« Ah, Mr Burchell, » cried I, « this is but a wretched ha- 
bitation you now find us in ; and we are now very diffe- 
rent from what you last saw us. You were ever our friend : 
we have long discovered our errors with regard to you, and 
repented of our ingratitude. After the vile usage you then 
received at my hands, I am almost ashamed to behold your 
face; yet I hope you’ll forgive me, as I was deceived by a 
base ungenerous wretch, who under the mask of friendship 
has undone me.» 

« It is impossible, » replied Mr Burchell, « that I should 
forgive you, as you never deserved my resentment. I partly 
saw your delusion then, and as it was out of my power to 
restrain, I could only pity it. » 

« It was ever my conjecture, » cried I, « that your mind 
was noble, but now I find it so. But tell me, my dear 
child, how thou hast been relieved, or who the ruffians 
were who carried thee away. » 

« Indeed, sir , » replied she, « as to the villain who carried 
me off, I am yet ignorant. For, as my mamma and I were 
walking out, he came behind us, and almost before I could 
call for help, forced me into the post-chaise, and in an in- • 
stant the horses drove away. I met several on the road to 
whom I cried out for assistance, but they disregarded my 
entreaties. In the mean time the ruffian himself used every 
art to hinder me from crying out : he flattered and threat- 
ened by turns, and swore that if I continued but silent he 
intended no harm. In the mean time I had broken the 
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canvass that he had drawn up, and whom should I per- 
ceive at some distance but your old friend Mr Burchell, 
walking along with his usual swiftness, with the great stick 
for which we used so much to ridicule him. As soon as 
we came within hearing, I called out to him by name, and 
entreated his help. I repeated my exclamations several 
times, upon which with a very loud voice he bid the pos- 
tillion stop ; but the boy took no notice, but drove on with 
still greater speed. I now thought he could never over- 
take us, when, in less than a minute, I saw Mr Burchell 
come ronning up by the side of the horses, and with one 
blow knock the postillion to the ground. The horses, when 
he was fallen, soon stopped of themselves, and the ruf- 
fian stepping out, with oaths and menaces drew his sword, 
and ordered him at his peril to retire ; but Mr Burchell 
running up, shivered his sword to pieces, and then pursued 
him for near a quarter of a mile ; but he made his escape. 
I was at this time come out myself, willing to assist my 
deliverer ; but he soon returned to me in triumph. The 
postillion, who was recovered, was going to make his es- 
cape too ; but Mr Burchell ordered him at his peril to mount 
again and drive back to town. Finding it impossible to 
resist, he reluctantly complied, though the wound he had 
received seemed to me at least to be dangerous. He con- 
tinued to complain of the pain as we drove along, so that 
he at last excited Mr Burchell’s compassion, who at my re 
quest exchanged him for another, at an inn where we called 
on our return.® 

« Welcome, then, » cried I, « my child ! and thou, her 
gallant deliverer, a thousand welcomes ! Though our 
cheer is but wretched, yet our hearts are ready to receive 
you. And now, Mr Burchell, as you have delivered my 
girl, if you think her a recompense, she is yours; if you 
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can stoop to an alliance with a family so poor as mine, take 
her ; obtain her consent, as I know' you have her heart, and 
you have mine. And let me tell you, sir, that I give you 
no small treasure : she has been celebrated for beauty, it 
is true, but that is not my meaning, I give you up a trea- 
sure in her mind. » 

<< But I suppose, sir,* cried Mr Burchell, <■ that you are 
apprized of my circumstances, and of my incapacity to 
support her as she deserves?* 

« If your present objection,* replied I, « be meant as an 
evasion of my offer, I desist : but I know no man so worthy 
to deserve her as you; and if I could give her thousands, 
and thousands sought her from me, yet my honest brave 
Burchell should be my dearest choice. * 

To all this his silence alone seemed to give a mortifying 
refusal, and without the least reply to my offer, he de- 
manded if we could not be furnished with refreshments 
from the next inn ; to which being answered in the affir- 
mative, he ordered them to send in the best dinner that 
could be provided upon such short notice. He bespoke 
also a dozen of their best wine, and some cordials for me ; 
adding, with a smile, that he would stretch a little for once, 
and, though in a prison, asserted he was never better dis- 
posed to be merry. The waiter soon made his appearance 
with preparations for dinner ; a table was lent us by the 
gaoler, who seemed remarkably assiduous ; the wine was 
disposed in order, and two very well-dressed dishes were 
brought in. 

My daughter had not yet heard of her poor brother’s 
melancholy situation, and we all seemed unwilling to 
damp her cheerfulness by the relation. But it was in vain 
that I attempted to appear cheerful, the circumstances of 
my unfortunate son broke through all efforts to dissemble ; 
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so that I was at last obliged to damp our mirth by relating 
his misfortunes, and wishing that he might be permitted to 
share with us in this little interval of satisfaction. After my 
guests were recovered from the consternation my account 
had produced, I requested also that Mr Jenkinson, a fel- 
low-prisoner, might be admitted, and the gaoler granted my 
request with an air of unusual submission. The clanking 
of my son’s irons was no sooner heard along the passage, 
than his sister ran impatiently to meet him ; while Mr Bur- 
chell in the mean time asked me, if my son’s name was 
George; to which replying in the affirmative, he still con- 
tinued silent. As soon as my boy entered the room, I could 
perceive he regarded Mr Burchell with a look of astonish- 
ment and reverence. « Come on,» cried I, « my son; 
though we are fallen very low, yet Providence has been 
pleased to grant us some small relaxation from pain. Thy 
sister is restored to us, and there is her deliverer : to that 
brave man it is that I am indebted for yet having a daugh- 
ter ; give him, my boy, the hand of friendship, he deserves 
our warmest gratitude." 

My son seemed all this while regardless of what I .said, 

and still continued fixed at respectful distance. -« My 

dear brother, » cried his sister, « why don’t you thank my 
good deliverer? the brave should ever love each other." 

He still continued his silence and astonishment till our 
guest at last perceived himself to be known, and, assuming 
all his native dignity, desired my son to come forward. 
Never before had 1 seen any thing so truly majestic as the 
air he assumed upon this occasion. The greatest object in 
the universe, says a certain philosopher, is a good man 
struggling with adversity; yet there is still a greater, 
which is the good man that comes to relieve it. After he 
had regarded my son for some time with a superiour air, 
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k I again find,# said he, « unthinking boy, that the same 
crime — » But here he was interrupted by one of the gaol- 
er’s servants, who came to inform us that a person of dis- 
tinction, who had driven into town with a chariot and 
several attendants, sent his respects to the gentleman that 
was with us, aud begged to know when he should think 
proper to be waited upon. — « Bid die fellow wait, » cried 
our guest, « till I shall have leisure to receive him;# and 
then turning to ray son, « I again find, sir, » proceeded he, 
« diat you are guilty of the same offence, for which you 
once had my reproof, and for which the law is now pre- 
paring its justcst punishments. You imagine, perhaps, 
that a contempt for your own life gives you a right to take 
that of another : but where, sir, is the difference between 
a duellist who hazards a life of no value, and die murderer 
who acts with greater security? Is it any diminution of 
the gamester’s fraud, when he alleges that he has staked a 
counter?# 

« Alas, sir,# cried I, « whoever you are, pity the poor 
misguided creature; for what he has done was in obe- 
dience to a deluded mother, who, in the bitterness of her 
resentment, required him, upon her blessing, to avenge 
her quarrel. Here, sir, is the letter, which will serve to 
convince you of her imprudence, and diminish his guilt. » 

He took the letter and hastily read it over. « This, » 
says he, « though not a perfect excuse, is such a palliation 
of his fault as induces me to forgive him. And now, sir, » 
continued he, kindly taking my son by the hand, « I see 
you are surprised at finding me here ; but I have often 
visited prisons upon occasions less interesting. I am now 



the most sincere esteem. I have long been a disguised 
spectator of thy father’s benevolence. I have at - his little 
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dwelling enjoyed respect uncontaminated by flattery ; and 
have received that happiness that courts could not give, 
from the amusing simplicity round his fire-side. My ne- 
phew has been apprised of my intentions of coming here, 
and I find is arrived. It would be wronging him and you 
to condemn him without examination: if there he injury, 
there shall be redress ; and this I may say, without boast- 
ing, that none have ever taxed the injustice of Sir William 
Thornhill.# 

We now found the personage whom we had so long 
entertained as a harmless amusing companion, was no 
other than the celebrated Sir William Thornhill, to whose 
virtues and singularities scarcely any were strangers. 
The poor Mr Burchell was in reality a man of large fortune 
and great interest, to whom senates listened with applause, 
and whom party heard with conviction ; who was the friend 
of his country, but loyal to his king. My poor wife, re- 
collecting her former familiarity, seemed to shrink with 
apprehension ; but Sophia, who a few moments before 
thought him her own, now perceiving the immense dis- 
tance to which he was removed by fortune, was unable 
to conceal her tears. 

« Ah, sir, » cried my wife with a piteous aspect, « how 
is it possible that I can ever have your forgiveness ? The 
slights you received from me the last time I had the ho- 
nour of seeing you at our house, and the jokes which I 
audaciously threw out — these, sir, I fear, can never be 
forgiven.# 

« My dear good lady, » returned he with a smile, « if you 
had your joke, I had ray answer : I ’ll leave it to all the 
company if mine were not as good as yours. To say the 
truth, I know nobody whom I am disposed to be angry 
with at present, but the fellow who so frighted my little 
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girl here, i had not even time to examine the rascal's 
person so as to describe him in an advertisement. Can 
you tell me, Sophia, my dear, whether you should know 
him again?# 

(Indeed, sir,» replied she, «I can’t be positive; yet 
now I recollect he had a large mark over one of his eye- 
brows.# — « I ask pardon, madam,# interrupted Jenkinson, 
who was by, « but be so good as to inform me if the fellow 
wore his own red hair?# — « Yes, I think so,# cried Sophia. 
« And did your honour,# continued he, turning to Sir Wil- 
liam, « observe the length of his legs?# — « I can’t be sure 
of their length,# cried the baronet, « but I am convinced of 
their swiftness ; for he outran me, which is what I thought 
few men in the kingdom could have done.# — « Please your 
honour,# cried Jenkinson, <■ I know the man: it is cer- 
tainly the same ; the best runner in England ; he has beaten 
Pinwire of Newcastle ; Timothy Baxter is his name. I 
know him perfectly, and the very place of his retreat this 
moment. If your honour will bid Mr Gaoler let two of 
his men go with me, I ’ll engage to produce him to you in 
an hour at furthest. « Upon this the gaoler was called, who 
instantly appearing, Sir William demanded if he knew 
him. « Yes, please your honour, « replied the gaoler, «I 
know Sir William Thornhill well, and every body that 
knows any thing of him will desire to know more of him.# 
— «Well, then,# said the baronet, « my request is, that 
you will permit this man and two of your servants to go 
upon a message by my authority; and as I am in the 
commission of the peace, I undertake to secure you.# — 
« Your promise is sufficient,# replied the other, « and you 
may at a minute’s warning send them over England when- 
ever your honour thinks fit. » 

In pursuance of the gaoler’s compliance, Jenkinson was 
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dispatched in search of Timothy Baxter, while we were 
amused with the assiduity of our youngest boy Bill, who 
had just come in, and climbed up Sir William’s neck ih 
order to kiss him. His mother was immediately going to 
chastise his familiarity, but the worthy man prevented 
her; and taking the child, all ragged as he was, upon his 
knee, « What, Bill, you chubby rogue, # cried he, « do you 
remember your old friend Burchell? and Dick too, my 
honest veteran, are you here? you shall find I have not 
forgot you. <* So saying, he gave each a large piece of gin- 
gerbread, which the poor fellows ate very heartily, as they 
had got that morning but a very scanty breakfast. 

We now sat down to dinner, which was almost cold ; 
but previously, my arm still continuing painful, Sir Wil- 
liam wrote a prescription, for he had made the study of 
physic his ai£isement, and was more than moderately 
skilled in the profession : this being sent to an apothecary 
who lived in the place, my arm was dressed, and 1 found 
almost instantaneous relief. We were waited upon at din- 
ner by the gaoler himself, who was willing to do our guest 
all the honour in his power. But before we had well 
dined, another message was brought from his nephew, 
desiring permission to appear in order to vindicate his 
innocence and honour ; with which request the baronet 
complied, and desired Mr Thornhill to be introduced. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Former Benevolence now repaid with unexpected interest. 

Mr Thornhill made his appearance with a smile, which 
he seldom wanted, and was going to embrace his uncle, 
which the other repulsed with an air of disdain. « No 
fawning, sir, at present,* cried the baronet, Qath a look of 
severity ; « the only way to my heart is by the road of ho- 
nour ; but here I only see complicated instances of false- 
hood, cowardice, and oppression. How is it, sir, that this 
poor man, for whom I know you professed a friendship, is 
used thus hardly? His daughter vilely seduced as a re- 
compense for his hospitality, and he himself thrown into 
prison, perhaps but for resenting the insult? His son, too, 

whom you feared to face as a man » 

« Is it possible, sir,* interrupted his nephew, « that my 
uncle could object that as a crime, which his repeated in- 
structions alone have persuaded me to avoid?* 

« Your rebuke,* cried Sir William, « is just; you have 
acted in this instance prudently and well, though not quite 
as your father would have done : my brother, indeed, was 
the soul of honour ; but thou — — Yes, you have acted in 
this instance perfectly right, and it has my warmest appro- 
bation. » 
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« And I hope, » said his nephew, « that the rest of my 
conduct will not be found to deserve censure. I appeared, 
sir, with this gentleman’s daughter at some places of public 
amusement: thus, what was levity, scandal called by a 
harsher name, and it was reported that I had debauched 
her. I waited on her father in person, willing to clear the 
thing to his satisfaction, and he received me only with in- 
sult and abuse. As for the rest, with regard to his being 
here, my attorney and steward can best inform you, as I 
commit the management of business entirely to them. If 
he has contracted debts, and is unwilling, or even unable, 
to pay them, it is their business to proceed in this manner ; 
and I see no hardship or injustice in pursuing the most 
legal means of redress. » 

« If this, » cried Sir William, « be as you have stated it, 
there is nothing unpardonable in your offence; and though 
your conduct might have been more generous in not 
suffering this gentleman to be oppressed by subordinate 
tyranny, yet it has been at least equitable. » 

« He cannot contradict a single particular, » replied the 
’Squire ; « I defy him to do so ; and several of my servants 
are ready to attest what I say. Thus, sir, » continued he, 
finding that I was silent, for in fact I could not contradict 
him; « thus, sir, my own innocence is vindicated: but 
though, at your entreaty, I am ready to forgive this gentle- 
man every other offence, yet his attempts to lessen me 
in your esteem excite a resentment that I cannot go- 
vern ; and this, too, at a time when his son was actually 
preparing to take away my life; — this, I say, was such 
guilt, that I am determined to let the law take its course. 
I have here the challenge that was sent me, and two wit- 
nesses to prove it : one of my servants has been wounded 
dangerously; and even though my uncle himself should 
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dissuade me, which I know he will not, yet I will see public 
justice done, and he shall suffer for it. » 

« Thou monster, » cried my wife, « hast thou not had 
vengeance enough already, but must my poor boy feel thy 
cruelty? I hope that good Sir William will protect us; for 
my son is as innocent as a child : I am sure he is, and never 
did harm to man.* 

« Madam, » replied the good man, « your wishes for his 
safety are not greater than mine ; but I am sorry to find 
his guilt too plain ; and if my nephew persists — » But the 
appearance of Jenkinson and the gaoler’s two servants 
now called off our attention, who entered, hauling in a 
tall man, very genteelly dressed, and answering the de- 
scription already given of the ruffian who had carried off 
my daughter: — « Here,» cried Jenkinson, pulling him in, 
« here we have him ; and if ever there was a candidate 
for Tyburn, this is one.» 

The moment Mr Thornhill perceived the prisoner, and 
Jenkinson who had him in custody, he seemed to shrink 
back with terror. His face became pale with conscious 
guilt, and he would have withdrawn ; but Jenkinson, who 
perceived his design, stopped him. — « What, ’Squire,* cried 
he, « are you ashamed of your two old acquaintances, 
Jenkinson and Baxter? but this is the way that all great 
men forget their friends, though I am resolved we will 
not forget you. • Our prisoner, please your honour,* con- 
tinued he, turning to Sir William, « has already confessed 
all. This is the gentleman reported to be so dangerously 
wounded. He declares that it was Mr Thornhill who first 
put him upon this affair ; that he gave him the clothes he 
now wears, to appear like a gentleman ; and furnished 
him with the post-chaise. The plan was laid between 
them, that he should carry off the young lady to a place 
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of safety, and that there he should threaten and terrify 
her ; but Mr Thornhill was to come in in the mean time, 
as if by accident, to her rescue; and that they should 
fight a while, and then he was to run off, — by which Mr 
Thornhill would have the better opportunity of gaining her 
affections himself, under the character of her defender. » 

Sir William remembered the coat to have been worn by 
his nephew, and all the rest the prisoner himself confirmed 
by a more circumstantial account; concluding, that Mr 
Thornhill had often declared to him that he was in love 
with both sisters at the same time. 

« Heavens ! » cried Sir William, « what a viper have I 
been fostering in my bosom ! And so fond of public 
justice, too, as he seemed to be ! But he shall have it ; 
secure him, Mr Gaoler : — yet, hold ; I fear there is not 
legal evidence to detain him.» 

Upon this Mr Thornhill, with the utmost humility, en- 
treated that two such abandoned wretches might not be 
admitted as evidences against him, but that his servants 
should be examined. — « Your servants !» replied Sir Wil- 
liam ; (i wretch ! call them yours no longer : but tome, let 
us hear what those fellows have to say ; let his butler be 
called . » 

When the butler was introduced, he soon perceived 
by his former master's looks that all his power was now 
over. « Tell me, » cried Sir William sternly, « have you 
ever seen your master and that fellow dressed up in his 
clothes in company together ; » — « Yes, please your ho- 
nour, » cried the butler ; « a thousand times : he was the 
man that always brought him his ladies. » — « How,» inter- 
rupted young Mr Thornhill, « this to my face ! » — « Yes,» 
replied the butler, « or to any man’s face. To tell you a 
truth, Master Thornhill, I never either loved or liked you, 
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and I don’t care if I tell you now a piece of my mind.# — 
« Now, then,# cried Jenkinson, « tell his honour whether 
you know any thing of me.# — « I can’t say,# replied the 
butler, « that I know much good of you. The night that 
gentleman’s daughter was deluded to our house, you were 
one of them.# — « So, then,# cried Sir William, « I find you 
have brought a very fine witness to prove your innocence : 
thou stain to humanity ! to associate with such wretches ! 
But, » continuing his examination, « you tell me, Mr Butler, 
that this was the person who brought him this old gentle- 
man’s daughter.# — « No, please your honour,# replied the 
butler, « he did not bring her, for the ’Squire himself un- 
dertook that business ; but he brought the priest that 
pretended to marry them.# — « It is but too true,# cried 
Jenkinson, « I cannot deny it ; that was the employment 
assigned me, and I confess it to my confusion. » 

« Good heavens ! » exclaimed the baronet, « how every 
new discovery of his villany alarms me. All his guilt is 
now too plain, and I find his prosecution was dictated by 
tyranny, cowardice, and revenge. At my request, Mr 
Gaoler, set this young officer, now your prisoner, free, 
and trust to me for the consequences. I’ll make it my 
business to set the affair in a proper light to my friend the 
magistrate who has committed him. — But where is the un- 
fortunate young lady herself? Let her appear to confront 
this wretch : I long to know by what arts he has seduced 
her. Entreat her to come in. Where is she?# 

« All, sir,# said I, « that question stings me to the 
heart: I was once indeed happy in a daughter, but her 

miseries » Another interruption here prevented me; 

for who should make her appearance but Miss Arabella 
Wilmot, who was next day to have been married to Mr 
Thornhill. Nothing could equal her surprise at seeing 
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Sir William and his nephew here before her; for her 
arrival was quite accidental. It happened that she and 
the old gentleman her father were passing through the 
town on their way to her aunt’s, who had insisted that her 
nuptials with Mr Thornhill should be consummated at her 
house; but stopping for refreshment, they put up at an 
inn at the other end of the town. It was there, from the 
window, that the young lady happened to observe one of 
my little boys playing in the street, and instantly sending 
a footman to bring the child to her, she learned from 
him some account of our misfortunes ; hut was still kept 
ignorant of young Mr Thornhill’s being the cause. Though 
her father made several remonstrances on the impropriety 
of going to a prison to visit us, yet they were ineffectual ; 
she desired the child to conduct her, which he did, and it 
was thus she surprised us at a juncture so unexpected. 

Nor can I go on without a reflection on those accidental 
meetings, which, though they happen every day, seldom 
excite our surprise but upon some extraordinary occasion. 
To what a fortuitous concurrence do we not owe every 
pleasure and convenience of our lives ! How many seem- 
ing accidents must unite before we can be clothed or fed ! 
The peasant must be disposed to labour, the shower must 
fall, the wind fill the merchant’s sail, or numbers must 
want the usual supply. 

We all continued silent for some moments, while my 
charming pupil, which was the name I generally gave this 
young lady, united in her looks compassion and astonish- 
ment, which gave new finishing to her beauty. « Indeed, 
my dear Mr Thornhill, » cried she to the ’Squire, who she 
supposed was come here to succour, and not £ oppress 
us, « I take it a little unkindly that you should come here 
without me, or never inform me of the situation of a family 
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so dear to us both: you know I should take as much 
pleasure in contributing to the relief of my reverend old 
master here, whom I shall ever esteem, as you can. But 
I find that, like your uncle, you take a pleasure in doing 
good in secret. » 

« He find pleasure in doing good ! » cried Sir William, 
interrupting her, « No, my dear, his pleasures are as base 
as he is. You see in him, madam, as complete a villain as 
ever disgraced humanity. A wretch, who, after having 
deluded this poor man s daughter, after plotting against 
the innocence of her sister, has thrown the father into pri- 
son, and the eldest son into fetters, because he had the 
courage to face her betrayer. And give me leave, madam, 
now to congratulate you upon an escape from the em- 
braces of such a monster. » 

« O goodness,* cried the lovely girl, « how have l been 
deceived! Mr Thornhill informed me for certaiil that this 
gentleman s eldest son, Captain Primrose, was gone off to 
America with his new-married lady. » 

« My sweetest miss, » cried my wife, « he has told you 
nothing but falsehoods. My son George never left the 
kingdom, nor ever was married. — Though you have for- 
saken him, he has always loved you too well to think of 
any body else ; and 1 have heard him say, he would die a 
bachelor for your sake. » She then proceeded to expatiate 
upon the sincerity of her son’s passion. She set his duel 
w'ith Mr Thornhill in a proper light; from thence she 
made a rapid digression to the Squire s debaucheries, his 
pretended marriages, and ended with a most insulting 
picture of his cowardice. 

« GqpA Heaven ! » cried Miss Wilmot, « how very near 
have I been to the brink of ruin ! Ten thousand false- 
hoods has this gentleman told me : he had at last art 
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enough to persuade me, that my promise to the only man 
I esteemed was no longer binding, since he had been un- 
faithful. By his falsehoods I was taught to detest one 
equally brave and generous. » 

But by this time my son was freed from the encum- 
brances of justice, as the person supposed to be wounded 
was detected to be an impostor. Mr Jenkinson also, who 
had acted as his valet de chambre, had dressed up his hair, 
and furnished him with whatever was necessary to make 
a genteel appearance. He now therefore entered, hand- 
somely dressed in his regimentals ; and without vanity 
(for I am above it), he appeared as handsome a fellow as 
ever wore a military dress. As he entered, he made Miss 
WilmOt a modest and distant bow, for he was not as yet 
acquainted with the change which the eloquence of his 
mother had wrought in his favour. But no decorums 
could restrain die impatience of his blushing mistress to 
be forgiven. Her tears, her looks, all contributed to dis- 
cover the real sensations of her heart, for having forgotten 
her former promise, and having suffered herself to be 
deluded by an impostor. My son appeared amazed at 
her condescension, and could scarcely believe it real. — 
« Sure, madam, » cried he, « this is but delusion ! 1 can 

never have merited this ! To be blessed thus is to be too 
happy . » — « No, sir,» replied she ; « I have been deceived, 
basely deceived, else nothing could have ever made me 
unjust to my promise. You know my friendship, you 
have long known it; but forget what I have done, and as 
you once had my warmest vows of constancy, you shall 
now have them repeated ; and be assured, that if your 
Arabella cannot be yours, she shall never be another’s.* — 
« And no other’s you shall be,» cried Sir William, « if I 
have any influence with your father. » 
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This hint was sufficient for my son Moses, who imme- 
diately flew to the inn where the old gentleman was, to 
inform him of every circumstance that had happened. 
But in the mean time the ’Squire, perceiving that he was 
on every side undpne, now finding that no hopes were 
left from flattery or dissimulation, concluded that his 
wisest way would be to turn and face his pursuers. Thus, 
laying aside all shame, he appeared the open hardy vil- 
lain. « I find, then,» cried he, « that I am to expect no 
justice here ; but I am resolved it shall be done me. You 
shall know, sir, » turning to Sir William, « I am no longer 
a poor dependant upon your favours. I scorn them. No- 
thing can. keep Miss Wilmot’s fortune from me, which, I 
thank her father’s assiduity, is pretty large. The articles 
and a bond for her fortune are signed, and safe in my 
possession. It was her fortune, not her person, that in- 
duced me to wish for this match ; and possessed of the 
one, let who will take the other. » 

This was an alarming blow. Sir William was sensible 
of the justice of his claims, for he had been instrumental 
in drawing up the marriage articles himself. Miss Wil- 
mot, therefore, perceiving that her fortune was irretrievably 
lost, turning to my son, she asked if the loss of fortune 
could lessen her value to him? « Though fortune," said 
she, « is out of my power, at least I have my heart to give. » 

« And that, madam,® cried her real lover, « was indeed 
all that you ever had to give; at least all that I ever 
thought worth the acceptance. And I now protest, my 
Arabella, by all that’s happy, your want of fortune this 
moment increases my pleasure, as it serves to convince 
my sweet girl of my sincerity. » 

Mr Wilmot now entering, he seemed not a little pleased 
at the danger his daughter had just escaped, and readily 
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consented to a dissolution of the match. But finding diat 
her fortune, which was secured to Mr Thornhill by bond, 
would not be given up, nothing could exceed his disap- 
pointment. He now saw that his money must all go to 
enrich one who had no fortune of his own. He could 
bear his being a rascal, but to want an equivalent to his 
daughter’s fortune was wormwood. He sat therefore for 
some minutes employed in the most mortifying specula- 
tions, till Sir William attempted to lessen his anxiety. — 

« I must confess, sir, » cried he, « that your present disap- 
pointment does not entirely displease me. Your immo- 
derate passion for wealth is now justly punished. But 
though the young lady cannot be rich, she has still a com- 
petence sufficient to give content. Here you see an honest 
young soldier, who is willing to take her without fortune : 
they have long loved each other ; and for the friendship I 
** bear his father, my interest shall not be wanting in his 
promotion. Leave then that ambition which disappoints 
you, and for once admit that happiness which courts your 
acceptance.!) 

« Sir William,* replied the old gendeman, « be assured 
I never yet forced her inclinatfons, nor will I now. If she 
still continues to love this young gentleman, let her have 
him with all my heart. There is still, thank Heaven, some 
fortune left, and your promise will make it something more. 
Only let my old friend here (meaning me) give me a pro- 
mise of settling six thousand pounds upon my girl if ever 
he should come to his fortune, and I am ready this night 
to be the first to join them together. » 

As it now remained with me to make the young couple 
happy, I readily gave a promise of making the settlement 
he required, which from one who had such little expecta- 
tions as I, was no great favour. — We had now, therefore, 
VOL. i. 1 4 
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the satisfaction of seeing them fly into each other’s arms in 
a transport. — « After all ray misfortunes, » cried my son 
George, « to be thus rewarded ! Sure this is more than I 
could ever have presumed to hope for. To be possessed 
of all that ’s good, and after such an interval of pain ! My 
warmest wishes could never rise so high ! » 

« Yes, my George, » returned his lovely bride, « now let 
the wretch take my fortune ; since you are happy without 
it, so am I. O what an exchange have I made from the 
basest of men to the dearest, best! — Let him enjoy our 
fortune, I now can be happy even in indigence.® — « And 
{.promise you,» cried the Squire, with a malicious grin, 

« that I shall be very happy with what you despise.® — 
n Hold, hold, sir,® cried Jenkinson, « there are two words 
to that bargain. As for that lady's fortune, sir, you shall 
never touch a single stiver of it. Pray, your honour , » 
continued he to Sir William, « can the Squire have this * 
lady’s fortune if be be married to another?® — « How can 
you make such a simple demand?® replied the baronet : 
n undoubtedly he cannot.® — « I am sorry for that,® cried 
Jenkinson ; « for as this gentleman and I have been old 
fellow-sporters, I have a friendship for him. But I must 
declare, well as I love him, that his contract is not worth 
a tobacco-stopper, for he is married already.® « You he, 
like a rascal, » returned the Squire, who seemed roused by 
this insult ; « I never was legally married to any woman. » 

« Indeed, begging your honour’s pardon,® replied the 
other, « you were ; and I hope you will show a proper 
return of friendship to your own honest Jenkinson, who 
brings you a wife; and if the company restrain their cu- 
riosity a few minutes, they shall see her. » So saying, he 
went off with his usual celerity, and left us all unable to 
form any probable conjecture as to his design. « Ay, let 
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him go, » cried the ’Squire ; « whatever else I may have 
done, I defy him there. I am too old now to be frightened 
with squibs.* 

« I am surprised,* said the baronet, « what the fellow 
can intend by this. Some low piece of humour, I suppose.* 
— « Perhaps, sir,* replied I, « he may have a more serious 
meaning. For when we reflect on the various schemes 
this gentleman has laid to seduce innocence, perhaps some 
one, more artful than the rest, has been found able to de- 
ceive him. When we consider what numbers he has ruin- 
ed, how many parents now feel with anguish the infamy 
and the contamination which he has brought into their 
families, it would not surprise me if some one of them — 
Amazement! Do I see my lost daughter? do I hold her? 
It is, it is my life, my happiness. I thought thee lost, my 
Olivia, yet still I hold thee — and still thou shalt live to 
bless me.* The warmest transports of the fondest lover 
were not greater than mine, when I saw him introduce my 
child, and held my daughter in my arms, whose silence 
only spoke her raptures. 

« And art thou returned to me, my darling, » cried I, « to 

be my comfort in age ! » « That she is, » cried Jenkinson ; 

« and make much of her, for she is your own honourable 
child, and as honest a woman as any in the whole room, 
let the other be who she will. And as for you, ’Squire, as 
sure as you stand there, this young lady is your lawful 
wedded wife. And to convince you that I speak nothing 
but truth, here is the license by which you were married 
together. » — So saying, he put the license into the baronet’s 
hands, who read it, and found it perfect in every respect. 
« And now, gentlemen,* continued he, « I find you are 
surprised at all this ; but a few words will explain the diffi • 
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culty. That there Squire of renown, for whom I have a 
great friendship (but that s between ourselves), has often 
employed me in doing odd little things for him. Among 
the rest, he commissioned me to procure him a false license 
and a false priest, in order to deceive this young lady. But 
as I was very much his friend, w hat did I do, but went and 
got a true license and a true priest, and married them both 
as fast as the cloth could make them. Perhaps you ’ll 
think it was generosity that made me do all this : but no; 
to my shame I confess it, my only design was to keep the 
license, and let the Squire know that 1 could prove it upon 
him whenever I thought proper, and so make him come 
down whenever I wanted money. » A burst of pleasure 
now' seemed to fill the whole apartment ; our joy reached 
even to the common room, where the prisoners themselves 
sympathized, 

And shook their chains 

In transport and rude harmony. 

Happiness was expanded upon every face, and even 
Olivia’s cheek seemed flushed with pleasure. To be thus 
restored to reputation, to friends and fortune at once, w r as 
a rapture sufficient to stop the progress of decay, and 
restore former health and vivacity. But perhaps among all 
there w'as not one who felt sincerer pleasure than I. Still 
holding the dear loved child in my arms, 1 asked my heart 
if these transports were not delusion. « How could you,» 
cried I, turning to Mr Jenkinson, « how could you add to 
my miseries by the story of her death ? But it matters not ; 
my pleasure at finding her again is more than a recompense 
for the pain.o 
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<• As to your question,)) replied Jenkinson, « that is easily 
answered. I thought the only probable means of freeing 
you from prison, was by submitting to the ’Squire, and 
consenting to his marriage with the other young lady. But 
these you had vowed never to grant while your daughter 
was living ; there was therefore no other method to bring 
things to bear, but by persuading you that she was dead. 
I prevailed on your wife to join in the deceit, and we have 
not had a fit opportunity of undeceiving you till now.» 

In the whole assembly there now appeared only two 
faces that did not glow with transport. Mr Thornhill’s 
assurance had entirely forsaken him : he now saw the gulf 
of infamy and want before him, and trembled to take the 
plunge. He therefore fell on his knees before his uncle, 
and in a voice of piercing misery implored compassion. Sir 
William was going to spurn him away, but at my request 
he raised him, and, after pausing a few moments, « Thy 
vices, crimes, and ingratitude,)) cried he, « deserve no ten- 
derness ; yet thou shalt not be entirely forsaken — a bare 
competence shall be supplied to support the wants of life, 
but not its follies. This young lady, thy wife, shall be put 
in possession of a third part of that fortune which once was 
thine, and from her tenderness alone thou art to expect 
any extraordinary supplies for the future. » He was going 
to express his gratitude for such kindness in a set speech ; 
but the baronet prevented him, by bidding him not aggra- 
vate his meanness, which was already but too apparent. 
He ordered him at the same time to he gone, and from all 
bis former domestics to choose one, such as he should think 
proper, which was all that should be granted to attend him. 

As soon as he left us, Sir William very politely stepped 
up to his new niece with a smile, and wished her joy. His 
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example was followed by Miss Wilmot and her father. My 
wife too kissed her daughter with much affection ; as, to 
use her own expression, she was now made an honest 
woman of. Sophia and Moses followed in turn, and even 
our benefactor Jenkinson desired to he admitted to that 
honour. Our satisfaction seemed scarcely capable of in- 
crease. Sir William, whose greatest pleasure was in doing 
good, now looked round with a countenance open as the 
sun, and saw nothing hut joy in the looks of all except that 
of my daughter Sophia, who, for some reasons we could 
not comprehend, did not seem perfectly satisfied. « I think, 
now,» cried he, with a smile, « that all the company except 
one or two seein perfectly happy. There only remains 
an act of justice for me to do. You are sensible, sir,» con- 
tinued he, turning to me, « of the obligations we both owe 
Mr Jenkinson, and it is but just we should both reward 
him for it. Miss Sophia will, I am sure, make him very 
happy, and he shall have from me five hundred pounds as 
her fortune ; and upon this I am sure they can live very 
comfortably together. Come, Miss Sophia, what say you 

to this match of my making? Will you have him?» My 

poor girl seemed almost sinking into her mother’s arms at 
the hideous proposal. — « Have him, sir!» cried she fointly: 
« No, sir, never.# — «What!» cried he again, « not have 
Mr Jenkinson, your benefactor, a handsome young fellow, 
with five hundred pounds, and good expectations?" — « I 
beg, sir,» returned she, scarcely able to speak, « that you ’ll 

desist, and not make me so very wretched. » « Was 

ever such obstinacy known?" cried he again, ■ to refuse a 
man whom the family lias such infinite obligations to, 
who has preserved your sister, and who has five hundred 
pounds ! What, not have bim?» « No, sir, never,* re- 
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plied she angrily; « I d sooner die first. » — « If that be the 
case, then,» cried he, i< if you will not have him — I think I 
must liave you myself. » And so saying, he caught her to 
his breast with ardour. « My loveliest, my most sensible 
of girls, » cried he, « how could you ever think your own 
Burchell could deceive you, or that Sir William Thornhill 
could ever cease to admire a mistress that loved him for 
himself alone? I have for some years sought for a woman, 
who, a stranger to my fortune, could think that I had merit 
as a man. After having tried in vain, even amongst the 
pert and the ugly, how great at last must be my rapture to 
have made a conquest over such sense and such heavenly 
beauty ! » Then turning to Jenkinson : « As I cannot, sir, 
part with this young lady myself, for she has taken a fancy 
to the cut of my face, all the recompense I can make is to 
give you her fortune ; and you may call upon my steward 
to-morrow for five hundred pounds. » Thus, we had all our 
compliments to repeat, and Lady Thornhill underwent the 
same round of ceremony that her sister had done before. 
In the mean time, Sir William s gentleman appeared to tell 
us that the equipages were ready to carry us to the inn, 
where every thing was prepared for our reception. My 
wife and I led the van, and left those gloomy mansions of 
sorrow. The generous baronet ordered forty pounds to 
be distributed among the prisoners, and Mr Wilmot, in- 
duced by his example, gave half that sum. We were re- 
ceived below by the shouts of the villagers, and I saw and 
shook by the hand two or three of my honest parishioners, 
who were among the number. They attended us to our 
inn, where a sumptuous entertainment was provided, and 
coarser provisions were distributed in great quantities 
among the populace. 
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After supper, as my spirits were exhausted by the alter- 
nation of pleasure and pain which they had sustained dur- 
ing the day, I asked permission to withdraw ; and leaving 
the company in the midst of their mirth, as soon as I found 
myself alone, I poured out my heart in gratitude to the 
Giver of joy as well as of sorrow, and then slept undisturb- 
ed till morning. 
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The Conclusion. 


The next morning as soon as I awaked, 1 found my eldest 
son sitting by my bed-side, who came to increase my joy 
with another turn of fortune in my favour. First having 
released me from the settlement that I had made the day 
before in his favour, he let me know that my merchant 
who had failed in town was arrested at Antwerp, and there 
had given up effects to a much greater amount than what 
was due to his creditors. My boy's generosity pleased me 
almost as much as this unlooked-for good fortune; but I 
had some doubts whether I ought in justice to accept his 
offer. While I was pondering upon this, Sir William en- 
tered the room, to whom I communicated my doubts. His 
opinion was, that as my son was already possessed of a 
very affluent fortune by his marriage, I might accept his 
offer without any hesitation. His business, however, was 
to inform me, that as he had the night before sent for the 
licenses, and expected them every hour, he hoped that I 
would not refuse my assistance in making all the company 
happy that morning. A footman entered while we were 
speaking, to tell us that the messenger was returned ; and 
as I was by this time ready, I went down, where I found 
he whole company as merry as affluence and innocence 
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could make them. However, as they were now preparing 
for a very solemn ceremony, their laughter entirely dis- 
pleased me. I told them of the grave, becoming, and sub- 
lime deportment they should assume upon this mystical 
occasion, and read them two homilies, ahd a thesis of my 
own composing, in order to prepare them. Yet they still 
seemed perfectly refractory and ungovernable. Even as 
we were going along to church, to which I led the way, all 
gravity had quite forsaken them, and I was often tempted 
to turn back in indignation. In church a new dilemma 
arose, which promised no easy solution. This was, which 
couple should be married first. My son’s bride warmly 
insisted that Lady Thornhill (that was to be) should take 
the lead; but this the other refused with equal ardour, 
protesting she would not be guilty of such rudeness for 
the world. The argument was supported for some time 
between both with equal obstinacy and good-breeding. 
But as I stood all this time with my book ready, I was at 
last quite tired of the contest; and shutting it, « I per- 
ceive,* cried T, « that none of you have a mind to be mar- 
ried, and I think we had as good go back again; for I 
suppose there will be no business done here to-day. » — 
This at once reduced them to reason. The baronet and 
his lady weft first married, and then my son and his lovely 
partner. 

I had previously that morning given orders that a coach 
should be sent for my honest neighbour Flamborough 
and his family ; by which means, upon our return to the 
inn, we had the pleasure of finding the two Miss Flambo- 
roughs alighted before us. Mr Jenkinson gave his hand 
to the eldest, and my son Moses led up the other (and I 
have since found that he has taken a real liking to the girl, 
and my consent and bounty he shall have, whenever he 
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thinks proper to demand them). We were no sooner re- 
turned to the inn, but numbers of my parishioners, hearing 
of my success, came to congratulate me ; but among the 
rest were those who rose to rescue me, and whom I for- 
merly rebuked with such sharpness. I told the story to 
Sir William, my son-in-law, who went out and reproved 
them with great severity ; but finding them quite disheart- 
ened by his harsh reproof, he gave them half a guinea 
a-piece to drink his health, and raise their dejected spirits. 

Soon after this we were called to a very genteel enter- 
tainment, which was dressed by Mr Thornhill's cook. 
And it may not be improper to observe, with respect to 
that gentleman, that he now resides, in quality of compa- 
nion, at a relation’s house, being very well liked, and sel- 
dom sitting at the side-table, except when there is no room 
at the other ; for they make no stranger of him. His time 
is pretty much taken up in keeping his relation, who is a 
little melancholy, in spirits, and in learning to blow the 
French horn. My eldest daughter, however, still remem- 
bers him with regret ; and she has even told me, though I 
make a great secret of it, that when he reforms she may 
be brought to relent. — But to return, for I am not apt to 
digress thus ; when we were to sit down to dinner our 
ceremonies were going to be renewed. The question was, 
whether my eldest daughter, as being a matron, should 
not sit above the two young brides ; but the debate was cut 
short by my son George, who proposed that the company 
should sit indiscriminately, every gentleman by his lady. 
This was received with great approbation by all, excepting 
my wife, who, I could perceive, was not perfectly satisfied, 
as she expected to have had the pleasure of sitting at the 
head of the table, and carving the meat for all the com- 
pany. But, notwithstanding this, it is impossible to de- 
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scribe our good-humour. I can’t say whether we had more 
wit among us now than usual ; but I am certain we had 
more laughing, which answered the end as well. One 
jest I particularly remember : old Mr Wilmot drinking to 
Moses, whose head was turned another way, my son re- 
plied, « Madam, I thank you. » Upon which the old gen- 
tleman^ winking upon the rest of the company, observed, 
that he was thinking of his mistress : at which jest I 
thought the two Miss Flamboroughs would have died with 
laughing. As soon as dinner was over, according to my old 
custom, I requested that the table might be taken away, 
to have the pleasure of seeing all my family assembled 
once more by a cheerful fire-side. My two little ones sat 
upon each knee, the rest of the company by their partners. 
I had nothing now on this side of the grave to wish for ; 
all my cares were over ; my pleasure was unspeakable. It 
now only remained, that my gratitude in good fortune 
should exceed my former submission in adversity. 


■ END OF THE V1CAB OF WAKEFIELD. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION . 

It has been so long the practice to represent literature as 
declining, that every renewal of this complaint now comes 
with diminished influence. The public has been so often 
excited by a false alarm, that at present the nearer we 
approach the threatened period of decay, the more our 
security increases. 

It will now probably be said, that, taking the decay of 
genius for granted, as I do, argues either resentment or 
partiality. The writer possessed of fame, it may be as- 
serted, is willing to enjoy it without a rival, by lessening 
every competitor; or, if unsuccessful, he is desirous to 
turn upon others the contempt which is levelled at him- 
self; and being convicted at the bar of literary justice, 
hopes for pardon by accusing every brother of the same 
profession. 
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Sensible of this, 1 am at a loss where to find an apology 
for persisting to arraign the merit of the age ; for joining 
in a cry which the judicious have long since left to be kept 
up by the vulgar ; and for adopting the sentiments of the 
multitude, in a performance that at best can please only a 
few. 

Complaints of our degeneracy in literature, as well as in 
.morals, I own, have been frequently exhibited of late, but 
seem to be enforced more with the ardour of devious de- 
clamation than the calmness of deliberate inquiry. The 
dullest critic, who strives at a reputation for delicacy, by 
showing he cannot be pleased, may pathetically assure 
us, that our taste is upon the decline ; may consign every 
modern performance to oblivion, and bequeath nothing to 
posterity, except the labours of our ancestors, or his own. 
Such general invective, however, conveys no instruction : 
all it teaches is, that the writer dislikes an age by which he 
is probably disregarded. The manner of being useful on 
the subject would be, to point out the symptoms, to in- 
vestigate the causes, and direct to the remedies of the ap- 
proaching decay. This is a subject hitherto unattempted 
in criticism, — perhaps it is the only subject in which criti- 
cism can be useful. 

How far the writer is equal to such an undertaking the 
reader must determine ; yet perhaps his observations may 
be just, though his manner of expressing them should 
only serve as an example of the errors he undertakes to 
reprove. 

Novelty, however, is not permitted to usurp the place of 
reason ; it may attend, but shall not conduct the inquiry. 
But it should be observed, that the more original any per- 
formance is, the more it is liable to deviate; for cautious 
stupidity is always in the right. ' 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Causes which contribute to the Decline of Learning. 

► ’ . * 

If we consider the revolutions which have happened in 
the commonwealth of letters, survey the rapid progress of 
learning in one period of antiquity, or its amazing decline 
in another, we shall be almost induced to accuse nature of 
partiality ; as if she had exhausted all her efforts in adorning 
one age, while she left the succeeding entirely neglected. 
It is not to nature, however, but to ourselves alone, that 
this partiality must be ascribed : the seeds of excellence 
are sown in every age, and it is wholly owing to a wrong 
direction in the passions or pursuits of mankind, that they 
have not received the proper cultivation. 

As, in the best regulated societies, the very laws which 
at first give the government solidity, may in the end con- 
tribute to its dissolution, so the efforts which might have 
promoted learning in its feeble commencement, may, if 
continued, retard its progress. The paths of science, 
which were at first intricate because untrodden, may at 
last grow toilsome, because too much frequented. As 
learning advances, the candidates for its' honours become 
more numerous, and the acquisition of fame more un- 
certain : the modest may despair of attaining it, and the 
opulent think it too precarious to pursue. Thus the task 
VOL. i. i5 
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of supporting the honour of the times may at last devolve 
on indigence and effrontery, while learning must partake 
of the contempt of its professors. 

To illustrate these assertions, it may be proper to take 
a slight review of the decline of ancient learning; to con- 
sider how far its depravation was owing to the impossibi- 
lity of supporting continued perfection; in what respects 
it proceeded from voluntary corruption ; and how far it 
was hastened on -by accident. If modern learning be com- 
pared with ancient, in these .different lights, a parallel 
between both, which has hitherto produced only vain dis- 
pute, may contribute to amusement, perhaps to instruc- 
tion. We shall thus be enabled to perceive what period 
of antiquity the present age most resembles, whether we 
are making advances towards excellence, or retiring again 
to primeval obscurity; we shall thus be taught to ac- 
quiesce in those defects which it is impossible to prevent, 
and reject all faulty innovations, though offered under the 
specious titles of improvement. 

Learning, when planted in any country, is transient and 
fading, nor does it flourish till slow gradations of improve- 
ment have naturalized it to the soil. It makes feeble ad- 
vances, begins among the vulgar, and rises into reputation 
among the great. It cannot be established in a state at 
once, by introducing the learned of # other countries ; these 
may grace a court, but seldom enlighten a kingdom. Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, Constantine Porphyrogeneta, Alfred, 
or Charlemagne, might have invited learned foreigners 
into their dominions, but could not establish learning. 
While in the radiance of royal favour, every art and 
science seemed to flourish ; but when that was withdrawn, 
they quickly felt the rigours of a strange climate, and with 
exotic constitutions perished by neglect. . 
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As the arts and sciences are slow in coming to maturity, 
it is requisite, in order to their perfection, that the state 
should be permanent which gives them reception. There 
are numberless attempts without success, and experiments 
without conclusion, between the first rudiments of an 
art, and its utmost perfection ; between the, outlines of a 
shadow, and the picture of an Apelles. Leisure is required 
to go through the tedious interval, to join the experience 
of predecessors to our own, or enlarge our views, by 
building on the ruined attempts of former adventurers. 
All this may be performed in a society of long continuance, 
but if the kingdom be but of short duration, as was the 
case of Arabia, learning seems coeval, sympathizes with its 
political struggles, and is annihilated in its dissolution. 

But permanence in a state is not alone sufficient ; it is 
requisite also for this end that it should, be free. Natu- 
ralists assure us, that all animals are sagacious in propor- 
tion as they are removed from the tyranny of others. In 
native liberty, the elephant is a citizen, and the beaver an 
architect; but whenever the tyrant man intrudes upon 
their community, their spirit is broken, they seem anxious 
only for safety, and their intellects suffer an equal diminu- 
tion with their prosperity. The parallel will hold with 
regard to mankind. Fear rfaturally represses invention ; 
benevolence, ambition : for in a nation of slaves, as in the 
despotic governments of the East, to labour after lame is 
to be a candidate for danger. 

To attain literary excellence also, it is requisite that the 
soil and climate should, as much as possible, conduce to 
happiness. The earth must supply man with the necessa- 
ries of life,' before he has leisure or inclination to pursue 
more refined enjoyments. The climate also must be 
equally indulgent ; for in too warm a region the mind is 
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relaxed into languor, and by the opposite excess is chilled 
into torpid inactivity. 

These are the principal advantages which tend to the 
improvement of learning ; and all these were united in the 
states of Greece and Rome. 

We must now examine what hastens, or prevents its 
decline. - 

Those who behold the phenomena of nature, and con- 
tent themselves with the view without inquiring into their 
causes, are perhaps wiser dian is generally imagined. In 
this manner our rbde ancestors were acquainted with 
facts ; and poetry, which helped the imagination and the 
memory, was thought the most proper vehicle for con- 
veying their knowledge to posterity. It was the poet who 
harmonized the ungrateful accents of his native dialect, 
who lifted it above common conversation, and shaped its 
rude combinations into order. From him the orator 
formed a style; and though poetry first rose out of prose, 
in turn it gave birth to every prosaic excellence. Mu- 
sical period, concise expression, and delicacy of sentiment, 
were all excellencies derived from the poet ; in short, he 
not only preceded but formed the orator, philosopher, 
and historian. 

When the observations of past ages were collected, phi- 
losophy next began to examine their causes. She had 
numberless facts from which to draw proper inferences, 
and poetry had taught her the strongest expression to 
enforce them. Thus the Greek philosophers, for instance, 
exerted all their happy talents in the investigation of truth, 
and the production of beauty. They saw, that there was 
more excellence in captivating the judgment, than in 
raising a momentary astonishment. In their arts, they 
imitated only such parts of nature as might please in the 
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representation ; in the sciences, they cultivated such parts 
of knowledge as it was every man’s duty to know. Thus 
learning was encouraged, protected, honoured; an^ in its 
turn it adorned, strengthened, and harmonized the com- 
munity. 

But as the mind is vigorous and active, and experiment 
is dilatory and painful, the spirit of philosophy being 
excited, the reasoner, when destitute of experiment, had 
recourse to theory, and gave up what was useful for re- 
finement. . “ 

Critics, sophists, grammarians, rhetoricians, and com- 
mentators, now began to figure in the literary common- 
wealth. In the dawn of science such are generally modest, 
and not entirely useless. Their performances serve to 
mark the progress of learning, though they seldom con- 
tribute to its improvement. But as nothing but specula- 
tion was required in making proficients in their respective 
departments, so neither the satire nor the contempt of. 
the wise, though Socrates was of the number, nor the laws 
levelled at them by the state, though Cato was in the legis- 
lature, could prevent their approaches.’ Possessed of all 
the advantages of unfeeling dulness, laborious, insensible, 
and persevering, they still proceeded mending and mend- 
ing every work of genius, or, to speak without irony, un- 
dermining all that was polite and useful. Libraries were 
loaded, but not enriched, with their labours, while the fa- 
tigue of reading their explanatory comments was tenfold 
that which might suffice for understanding the original, 
and their works effectually increased our application, by 
professing to remove it. 

Against so obstinate and irrefragable an enemy, what 
1 Vide Sueton. Hist. Gram. 
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could avail the unsupported sallies of genius, or the op 
position of transitory resentment? In short, they con- 
quered by persevering, claimed the right of dictating upon 
every work of taste, sentiment, or genius, and at last, when 
destituteof other employment, like the supernumerary do- 
mestics of the great, made work for each other. 

They now took upon them to teach poetry to those who 
wanted genius; and the power of disputing, to those who 
knew nothing of the subject in debate. It was observed 
how some of the most admired poets had copied nature. 
From these they collected dry rules, dignified with long 
names, and such were obtruded upon the public for their 
improvement. Common sense would be apt to suggest, 
that the art might be studied to more advantage, rather by 
imitation than precept. It might suggest, that those rules 
were collected, not from nature, but a copy of nature, and 
would consequently give us still fointer resemblances of 
original beauty. It might still suggest, that explained 
wit makes but a feeble impression ; that the observations 
of others are soon forgotten, those made by ourselves are 
permanent and useful. But it seems, understandings of 
every size were to be mechanically instructed in poetry. 
If the reader was too dull to relish the beauties of Virgil, 
the comment of Servius was ready to brighten his imagina- 
tion ; if Terence could not raise him to a smile, Evantius 
was at hand, with a long-winded scholium to increase his 
titillation. Such rules are calculated to make blockheads 
talk, but all the lemmata of the Lyceum are unable to give 
him feeling. 

But it would be endless to recount all the absurdities 
which were hatched in the schools of those specious idlers ; 
be it sufficient to say, that they increased as learning im- 
proved, but stvarmed on its decline. It was then that 
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every work of taste was buried in long comments, every 
useful subject in morals was distinguished away into 
casuistry, and doubt and subtlety characterized the learn- 
ing of the age. Metrodorus, Valerius Probus, Aulus Gel- 
lius, Pedianus, Boethius, and a hundred others, to be ac- 
quainted with whom might show much reading, and but 
little judgment; these, I say, made choice each of an 
author, and delivered all their load of learning on hjs 
back. Shame to our ancestors ! many of their works 
have reached our times entire, while Tacitus himself has 
suffered mutilation. 

In a word, the commonwealth of literature was at last 
wholly overrun by these studious triflers. Men of real 
genius were lost in the multitude, or, as in -a world of fools 
it were folly to aim at being an only exception, obliged to 
conform to every prevailing absurdity of the times. Ori- 
ginal productions seldom appeared, and learning, as if 
grown superannuated, bestowed aU its panegyric upon the 
vigour of its youth, and turned encomiast upon its former 
achievements. . . • 

It is to these, then, that the depravation of ancient polite 
learning is principally to be ascribed. By them it was 
separated from common sense, and made the proper em- 
ployment of speculative idlers. Men bred up among 
books, and seeing nature only by reflection, could do 
little, except hunt after perplexity and confusion. The 
public, therefore, with reason rejected learning, when 
thus rendered barren, though voluminous ; for we may be 
assured, that the generality of mankind never lose a pas- 
sion for letters, while they continue to bfe eitlner amusing 
or useful. • 

It was such writers as these, that rendered learning 
unfit for uniting and strengthening civil society, or for 
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promoting the views of ambition. True philosophy had 
kept the Grecian states cemented into one effective body, 
more than any law for that purpose; and the Etrurian 
philosophy, which prevailed in the first ages of Rome, 
inspired those patriot virtues which paved the way to 
universal empire. Rut by the labours of commentators, 
when philosophy became abstruse, or triflingly minute, 
when doubt was presented instead of knowledge, when 
the orator was taught to charm the multitude with the 
music of his periods, and pronounced a declamation that 
might be sung as well as spoken, and often upon subjects 
wholly fictitious ; in such circumstances, learning was en- 
tirely unsuited to all the purposes of government, or the 
designs of the ambitious. As long as the sciences could 
influence the suite, and its politics were strengthened by 
them, so long did the community give them countenance 
and protection. Rut the wiser part of mankind would not 
be imposed upon by unintelligible jargon, nor, like the 
knight in l'antagruel, swallow a chimera for a breakfast, 
though even cooked by Aristotle. As the philosopher 
grew useless in the state, he also became contemptible. 

In the times of Lucian, he was chiefly remarkable for his 
avarice, his impudence, and his beard. 

Under the auspicious influence of genius, arts and , 
sciences grew up together, and mutually illustrated each 
other. Rut when once pedants became lawgivers, the 
sciences began to want grace, and the polite arts solidity ; 
these grew crabbed and sour, those meretricious and 
gaudy the philosopher became disgustingly precise, and 
the poet, eyer straining after grace, caught only finery. 

These men also contributed to obstruct the progress of 
wisdom, by addicting their readers to one particular sect, 
or some favourite science.. They generally carried on a 
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petty traffic in some little creek : within that they busily 
plied about, and drove an insignificant trade ; but never 
ventured out into the great ocean of knowledge, nor went 
beyond the bounds that chance, conceit, or laziness, had 
first prescribed their inquiries. Their disciples, instead 
of aiming at being originals themselves, became imitators 
of that merit alone ( which was constantly proposed for 
their admiration. In exercises of this kind, the most 
stupid are generally most successful ; for there is not in 
nature a more imitative animal than a dunce. 

Hence ancient learning may be distinguished into three 
periods. Its commencement, or the age of poets ; its ma- 
turity, or the age of philosophers ; and its decline, or the 
age of critics. In the poetical age commentators were very 
few, hut might have in some respects been useful. In its 
philosophical, their assistance must necessarily become 
obnoxious ; yet, as if the nearer we approached perfection 
the more we stood in need of their directions, in this period 
they began to grow numerous. But when polite learning 
was no more, then it was those literary lawgivers made the 
most formidable appearance. Corrupiisstma republica, plu- 
rimee leges. Tacit. , • ' , , • ■ 

But let us take a more distinct view of those ages of 
ignorance in which false refinement had involved man- 
kind, and see how far they resemble our own. 
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CHAPTER III. 


* A View of the Obscure Ages. 

» * * / t • 

Whateveb the skill of any country may be in the sciences, 
it is from its excellence in polite learning alone, that it 
must expect a character from posterity. The poet and the 
historian are they who diffuse a lustre upon the age, and 
the philosopher scarcely acquires any applause, unless his 
character be introduced to die vulgar by their mediation. 

The obscure ages, which succeeded the decline of the 
Roman empire, are a striking instance of the truth of this 
assertion. Whatever period of those ill-fated times we 
happen to turn to, we shall perceive more skill in the 
sciences among the professors of them, more abstruse 
and deeper inquiry into every philosophical subject, and 
a greater show of subtlety and close reasoning, than in the 
most enlightened ages of all antiquity. But their writ- 
ings were mere speculative amusements, and all their re- 
searches exhausted upon trifles. Unskilled in the arts of 
adorning their knowledge, or adapting it to common sense, 
their voluminous productions rest peacefully in our libra- 
ries, or at best are inquired after from motives of curiosity, 
not by the scholar, but the virtuoso. . 

I am not insensible, that several late French- Historians 
have exhibited the obscure ages in a very different-light. 
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They have represented them as utterly ignorant both of 
arts and sciences, buried in the profoundest darkness, or 
only illuminated with a feeble gleam, which, like an ex- 
piring taper, rose and sunk by intervals. Such assertions, 
however, though they serve to help out the declaimer, 
should be cautiously admitted by the historian. For in- 
stance, the tenth century is particularly distinguished by 
posterity widi the appellation of obscure. Yet, even in 
this, the reader’s memory may possibly suggest the names 
of some, whose works, still preserved, discover a most 
extensive erudition, though rendered almost useless by 
affectation and obscurity. A few of their names and writ- 
ings may be mentioned, which will serve at once to con- 
firm what I assert, and give the reader an idea of what 
kind of learning an age declining into obscurity chiefly 
chooses to cultivate. - ' 

About the tenth century flourished Leo the philosopher. 
We have seven volumes folio of his collections of laws, 
published at Paris, 1647. He wrote upon the art military, 
and understood also astronomy and judicial astrology. He 
was seven times more voluminous than Plato. 

Solomon, the German, wrote a most elegant dictionary 
of the Latin tongue, still preserved in the university of 
Louvain ; Pantaleon, in the fives of his. illustrious coun- 
trymen, speaks of it in the warmest strains of rapture. 
-Dictionary writing was at that time much in fashion, t 

Constantine Porphyrogeneta was a man universally 
skilled in the sciences. His tracts on the administration 
of an empire, on tactics, and on laws, were published some 
years since at Leyden. His court, for he was emperor of 
the East, was resorted to by the learned from all parts of 
the world. 

Luitprandus was a most voluminous historian, and par- 
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ticularly famous for the history of his own times. The 
compliments paid him as a writer are said to exceed even 
his own voluminous productions. I cannot pass over one 
of a later date made him by a German divine. Luitprandus 
nuncjuam Luitprando dissimilis. 

Alfric composed several grammars and dictionaries 
still preserved among the curious. 

Pope Sylvester the Second wrote a treatise on the sphere, 
on arithmetic and geometry, published some years since 
at Paris; 

Michael Psellus lived in this age, whose books in the 
sciences, I will not scruple to assert, contain more learn- 
ing than those of any one of the earlier ages. His erudi- 
tion was indeed amazing ; and he was as voluminous as he 
was learned. The character given him by Allatius has, 
perhaps, more truth in it than will be granted by those * 
who have seen none of his productions. There was, says 
he, no science with which he was unacquainted, none 
which he did not write something upon, and none which 
he did not leave better than he found it. To mention his 
works would be endless. His commentaries on Aristotle 
alone amount to three folios. 

Bertholdus Teutonicus, a very voluminous historian, 
was a politician, and wrote against the government under 
which he lived : but most of his writings, though not all, 
are lost. • 

Constantius Aier was a philosopher and physician. We 
have remaining but two volumes folio of his philological 
performances. However, the historian who prefixes the 
life of the author to his works, says, that he wrote many 
more, as he kept on writing during the course of a long 
life. 

• Lambertus published a universal history about this 
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time, which has been printed at Frankfort in folio. An 
universal history in one folio ! If he had consulted with 
his bookseller, he would have spun it out to ten at least ; 
but Lambertus might have had too much modesty. 

By this time the reader perceives the spirit of learning 
which at that time prevailed. The ignorance of the age 
was not owing to a dislike of knowledge, but a false 
standard of taste was erected, and a wrong direction given 
to philosophical inquiry. It was tHe fashion of the day to 
write dictionaries, commentaries, and compilations, and 
to evaporate in a folio the Spirit that could scarcely have 
sufficed for an epigram. The most barbarous times had 
men of learning, if commentators, compilers, polemic di- 
vines, and intricate metaphysicians, deserved the title. 

I have mentioned but a very inconsiderable number of 
the writers in this age of obscurity. The multiplicity of 
their publications will at least equal those of any similar 
period of the most polite antiquity. As, therefore, the 
writers of those times are almost entirely forgotten, we 
may infer, that the number of publications alone will never 
secure any age whatsoever from oblivion. Nor can print- 
ing, contrary to what Mr Baumelle has remarked, prevent 
literary decline for the future, since it only increases the 
number of books, without advancing their intrinsic merit. 
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CHAPTER iy. 


Of the Present State of Polite Learning in Italy. 

Feom ancient we are now come to modern times, and, in 
running over Europe, we shall find, that wherever learn- 
ing has been cultivated, it has flourished by the same 
advantages as in Greece and Rome ; and that, wherever it 
has declined, it sinks by the same causes of decay. 

Dante, the poet of Italy, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, was the first who attempted to bring learning 
from the cloister into the community, and paint human 
nature in a language adapted to modern manners. He 
addressed a barbarous people in a method suited to their 
apprehensions; united purgatory and the river Styx, St 
Peter and Virgil, Heaven and Hell together, and shows a 
strange mixture of good sense and absurdity. The truth 
is, he owes most of his reputation to the obscurity of the 
times in which he lived. As in the land of Benin a man 
may pass for a prodigy of parts who can read, so in an age 
of barbarity, a small degree of excellence ensures success. 
But it was great merit in him to have lifted up the standard 
of nature, in spite of all the opposition and the persecu- 
tion he received from contemporary criticism. To this 
standard every succeeding genius resorted ; the germ of 
every art and science began to unfold ; and to imitate na- 
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ture was found to be the surest way of imitating antiquity. 
In a century or two after, modern Italy might justly boast 
of rivalling ancient Rome ; equal in some branches of po- 
lite learning, and not far surpassed in others. 

They soon, however, fell from emulating the wonders 
of antiquity into simple admiration. As if the word had 
been given when Vida and Tasso wrote on the arts of 
poetry, the whole swarm of critics was up. The Speronis 
of the age attempted to be awkwardly merry ; and the Vir- 
tuosi and the Nascotti sat upon the merits of every con- 
temporary performance. After the age of Clement VII. 
the Italians seemed to think that there was more merit in 
praising or censuring well, than in writing well; almost 
every subsequent performance since their time, being de- 
signed rather to show the excellence of the critic's taste 
than his genius. One or two poets, indeed, seem at pre- 
sent born to redeem the honour of their country. Metas- 
tasio has restored nature in all her simplicity, andMaffei 
is the first that has introduced a tragedy among his coun- 
trymen without a love-plot. Perhaps the Samson of Mil- 
ton, and the Athalia of Racine, might have been his guides 
in such an attempt. But two poets in an age are not suf- 
ficient to revive the splendour of decaying genius ; nor 
should we consider them as the standard by which to cha- 
racterize a nation. Our measures of literary reputation 
must be taken rather from that numerous class of men, 
who, placed above the vulgar, are yet beneath the great, 
and who confer lame on others without receiving any por- 
tion of it themselves. 

In Italy, then, we shall no where find a stronger passion 
for the arts of taste, yet no country making more feeble 
efforts to promote either. The Virtuosi and Filosofi seem 
to have divided the Encyclopedia between each other. 
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Both inviolably attached to their respective pursuits ; and, 
from an opposition of character, each holding the other in 
the most sovereign contempt The Virtuosi, professed cri- 
tics of beauty in the works of art, judge of medals by the 
smell, and pictures by feeling ; in statuary, hang over a 
fragment with the most ardent gaze of admiration : though 
wanting the head and the other extremities, if dug from a 
ruin, the Torse becomes inestimable. An unintelligible 
monument of Etruscan barbarity cannot be sufficiently 
prized and any thing from Herculaneum excites rapture. 
When the intellectual taste is thus decayed, its relishes 
become false, and, like that of sense, nothing will satisfy 
but what is best suited to feed the disease. 

Poetry is no longer among them an imitation of what 
we see, but of what a visionary might wish. The zephyr 
breathes the most exquisite perfume, the trees wear eter- 
nal verdure ; fawns, and dryads, and hamadryads, stand 
ready to fan the sultry shepherdess, who has forgot indeed 
the prettinesses with which Guarini’s shepherdesses have 
been reproached, but is so simple and innocent as often to 
have no meaning. Happy country, where the pastoral 
age begins to revive ! where the wits even of Rome, are 
united into a rural group of nymphs and swains, under the 
appellation of modern Arcadians : where in the midst of 
porticos, processions, and cavalcades, abbes turned shep- 
herds, and shepherdesses without sheep indulge their in- 
nocent divertimenti. 

The Filosofi are entirely different from the former. As 
those pretend to have got their knowledge from conversing 
with the living and polite, so these boast of having theirs 
from books and study. Bred up all their lives in colleges, 
they have there learned to think in track, servilely to 
follow the leader of their sect, and only to adopt such 
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opinions as their universities, or the inquisition, are pleased 
to allow. By these means, they are behind the rest of 
Europe in several modern improvements ; afraid to th in k 
for themselves; and their universities seldom admit opi- 
nions as true, till universally received among the rest of 
mankind. In short, were I to personize my ideas of 
learning in this country, I would represent it in the taw- 
dry habits of the stage, or else in the more homely guise 
of bearded school-philosophy. 


VOL I." 
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CHAPTER V. 


Of Polite Learning in Germany. 


If we examine the state of learning in Germany, we 
shall find that the Germans early discovered a passion for 
polite literature ; but unhappily, like conquerors, who, 
invading the dominions of others, leave their own to deso- 
lation, instead of studying the German tongue, they con- 
tinue to write in Latin. Thus, while they cultivated an 
obsolete language, and vainly laboured to apply it to 
modern manners, they neglected their own. 

At the same time also, they began at the wrong end, I 
mean by being commentators ; and though they have given 
many instances of their industry, they have scarcely af- 
forded any of genius. If criticism could have improved 
the taste of a people, the Germans would have been the 
most polite nation alive. We shall no where behold the 
learned wear a more important appearance than here ; no 
where more dignified with professorships, or dressed out 
in the fopperies of scholastic finery. However, they seem 
to earn all the honours of this kind which they enjoy. 
Their assiduity is unparalleled ; and did they employ half 
those hours on study which they bestow on reading, we 
might be induced to pity as well as praise their painful 
pre-eminence. But guilty of a fault too common to great 
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readers, they write through volumes, while they do not 
think through a page. Never fatigued themselves, they 
think the reader can never be weary ; so they drone on, 
saying all that can be said on the subject, not selecting 
what may be advanced to the purpose. Were angels to 
write books, they never would write folios. 

But let the Germans have their due ; if they are dull, no 
nation alive assumes a more laudable solemnity, or better 
understands all the decorums of stupidity. Let the dis- 
course of a professor run on never so heavily, it cannot be 
irksome to his dozing pupils, who frequently lend him ' 
sympathetic nods of approbation. I have sometimes at- 
tended their disputes at gradation. On this occasion they 
often dispense with their gravity, and seem really all alive. 
The disputes are managed between the followers of Carte- 
sius (whose exploded system they continue to call the new 
philosophy) and dfcse of Aristode. Though both parties 
are in the wrong, they argue with an obstinacy worthy the 
cause of truth; Nego, Probo, and Disdnguo, grow loud; 
the disputants become warm, the moderator cannot be 
heard, the audience take part in the debate, till at last the 
whole hall buzzes with sophistry and error. 

There are, it is true, several societies in this country, 
which are chiefly calculated to promote knowledge. His 
late majesty, as elector of Hanover, has established one at 
Gottingen, at an expense of not less than a hundred thou- 
sand pounds. This university has already pickled mon- 
sters, and dissected live puppies without number. Their 
transactions have been published in the learned world at 
proper intervals since their institution; and will, it is 
hoped, one day give diem just reputation. But had the 
fourth part of the immense sum above mentioned been 
given in proper rewards to genius, in some neighbouring 
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countries, it would have rendered the name of the donor 
immortal, and added to the real interests of society. 

Yet it ought to be observed, that, of late, learning has 
been patronized here by a prince, who, in the humblest 
station, would have been the first of mankind. The so- 
ciety established by the king of Prussia, at Berlin, is one of 
the finest literary institutions that any age or nation has 
produced. This academy comprehends all the sciences 
under four different classes; and although die object of 
each is different, and admits of being separately treated, 
yet these classes mutually influence the progress of each 
other, and concur in the same general design. Experi- 
mental philosophy, mathematics, metaphysics, and polite 
literature, are here carried on together. The members are 
not collected from among the students of some obscure 
seminary, or the wits of a metropolis, but chosen from all 
the literati of Europe, supported by th4feounty, and orna- 
mented by the productions of their royal founder. We can 
easily discern, how much such an institution excels any 
other now subsisting. One fundamental error among so- 
cieties of this kind, is their addicting themselves to one 
branch of science, or some particular part of polite learn- 
ing. Thus, in Germany, there are no where so many 
establishments of this nature ; but as they generally profess 
the promotion of natural or medical knowledge, he who 
reads their Acta will only find an obscure farago of experi- 
ment, most frequently terminated by no resulting pheno- 
mena. To make experiments, is, I own, the only w’ay to 
promote natural knowledge ; but to treasure up every un- 
successful inquiry into nature, or to communicate every 
experiment without conclusion, is not to promote science, 
but oppress it. Had the members of these societies enlarged 
their plans, and taken in art as well as science, one part of 
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knowledge would have repressed any feulty luxuriance in 
the other, and all would have mutually assisted each other's 
promotion. Besides, the society which, with a contempt of 
all collateral assistance, admits of members skilled in one 
science only, whatever their diligence or labour may be, 
will lose much time in the discovery of such truths as are 
well known already to the learned in a different line ; con- 
sequently, their progress must be slow in gaining a proper 
eminence from which to view their subject, and their 
strength will he exhausted in attaining the station whence 
they should have set out. With regard to the Royal Society 
of London, the greatest, and perhaps the oldest institution 
of the kind, had it widened the basisof its institution, though 
they might not have propagated more discoveries, they 
would probably have delivered them in a more pleasing 
and oompendious form. They would have been free from 
the contempt of the ill-natured, and the raillery of the wit, 
for which, even candour must allow, there is but too much 
foundation. But the Berlin academy is subject to none of 
all these inconveniences, but every one of its individuals 
is in a capacity of deriving more from the common stock 
than he contributes to it, while each academician serves as 
a check upon the rest of his fellows. 

Yet, very probably, even this fine institution will soon 
decay. As it rose, so it will decline with its great encou- 
rager. The society, if I may so speak, is artificially sup- 
ported. The introduction of foreigners of learning was 
right ; but in adopting a foreign language also, I mean the 
French, in which all the transactions are to be published, 
and questions debated, in this there was an error. As I 
have already hinted, the language of the natives of every 
country should be also the language of its polite learning. 
To figure in polite learning, every country should make 
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their own language from their own manners ; nor will they 
ever succeed by introducing that of another, which has 
been formed from manners which are different. Besides, 
an academy composed of foreigners must still be recruited 
from abroad, unless all the natives of the country to which 
it belongs, are in a capacity of becoming candidates for its 
honours or rewards. * While France therefore continues 
to supply Berlin, polite learning will flourish; but when 
royal favour is withdrawn, learning will return to its natu- 
ral country. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of Polite Learning in Holland, and some other Countries of Europe. 


Holland, at first view, appears to have some pretensions 
to polite learning. It may be regarded as the great empo- 
rium, not less of literature than of every other commodity. 
Here, though destitute of what may be properly called a 
language of their own, all the languages are understood, 
cultivated, and spoken. All useful inventions in arts, and 
new discoveries in science, are published here almost as 
soon as at the places which first produced them. Its indi- 
viduals have the same faults, however, with the Germans, 
of making more use of their memory than their judgment. 
The chief employment of their literati is to criticise, or 
answer, the new performances which appear elsewhere. 

A dearth of wit in France or England naturally produces 
a scarcity in Holland. What Ovid says of Echo, may be 
applied here, Nec loqui prius ipsa didicit nec reticere loquenti. 
They wait till something new comes out from others ; exa- 
mine its merits, and reject it, or make it reverberate through 
the rest of Europe. 

After all, I know not whether they should be allowed 
any national character for polite learning. All their taste 
is derived to them from neighbouring nations, and that in 
a language not their own. They somewhat resemble their 
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brokers, who trade for immense sums without having any 
capital. 

The other countries of Europe may be considered as 
immersed in ignorance, or making but feeble efforts to rise. 
Spain has long fallen from amazing Europe with her wit, 
to amusing them with the greatness of her catholic cre- 
dulity. Rome considers her as the most favourite of all her 
children, and school divinity still reigns there in triumph. 
In spite of all attempts of the Marquis D’Ensanada, who 
saw with regret the barbarity of his countrymen, and 
bravely offered to oppose it by introducing new systems of 
learning, and suppressing the seminaries of monastic igno- 
rance ; in spite of the ingenuity of Padre Feio, whose book 
of vulgar errors so finely exposes the monkish stupidity of 
the times, — the religious have prevailed. Ensanada has 
been banished, and now lives in exile. Feio has incurred 
the hatred and contempt of every bigot whose errors he 
has attempted to oppose, and feels no doubt the unremit- 
ting displeasure of the priesthood. Persecution is a tribute 
the great must ever pay for pre-eminence. 

It is a little extraordinary, however, how Spain, whose 
genius is naturally fine, should be so much behind the rest 
of Europe in this particular ; or why school divinity should 
hold its ground there for nearly six hundred years. The 
reason must be, that philosophical opinions, which are 
otherw ise transient, acquire stability in proportion as they 
are connected with the laws of the country ; and philosophy 
and law have no where been so closely united as here. 

Sweden has of late made some attempts in polite learning 
in its own language. Count Tessin’s instructions to the 
prince, his pupil, are no bad beginning. If the Muses can 
fix their residence so far northward, perhaps no country 
bids so fair for their reception. They have, I am told, a 
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language rude but energetic; if so, it will bear a polish. 
They have also a jealous sense of liberty, and that strength 
of thinking peculiar to nothern climates, without its atten- 
dant ferocity. They will certainly in time produce some- 
what great, if their intestine divisions do not unhappily 
prevent them. 

The history of polite learning in Denmark may be com- 
prised in the life of one single man : it rose and fell with 
the late famous Baron Holberg. This was, perhaps, one 
of the most extraordinary personages that has done honour 
to the present century. His being the son of a private sen- 
tinel did not abate the ardour of his ambition, for he learned 
to read though without a master. Upon the death of his 
father,, being left entirely destitute, he was involved in all 
that distress which is common among the poor, and of which 
the great have scarcely any idea. However, though only a 
boy of nine years old, he still persisted in pursuing his 
studies, travelled about from school to school, and begged 
his learning and his bread. When at the age of seventeen, 
instead of applying himself to any of the lower occupations, 
which seem best adapted to such circumstances, he was re- 
solved to travel for improvement from Norway, the place 
of his birth, to Copenhagen the capital city of Denmark. 
He lived there by teaching French, at the same time avoid- 
ing no opportunity of improvement that his scanty funds 
could permit. But his ambition was not to be restrained, 
or his thirst of knowledge satisfied, until he had seen the 
world. Without money, recommendations, or friends, he 
undertook to set out upon his travels, and make the tour of 
Europe on foot. A good voice, and a trifling skill in music, 
were die only finances he had to support an undertaking so 
extensive ; so he travelled by day, and at night sung at the 
doors of peasants’ houses to get himself a lodging. In this 
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manner, while yet very young, Holberg passed through 
France, Germany, and Holland ; and coming over to Eng- 
land, took up his residence for two years in the university 
of Oxford. Here he subsisted by teaching French and mu- 
sic, and wrote his universal history, his earliest, but worst 
performance. Furnished with all the learning of Europe, 
he at last thought proper to return to Copenhagen, where 
his ingenious productions quickly gained him that favour 
he deserved. He composed not less than eighteen come- 
dies. Those in his own language are said to excel, and 
those which are translated into French have peculiar merit. 
He was honoured widi nobility, and enriched by the bounty 
of the king; so that a life begun in contempt and penury, 
ended in opulence and esteem. 

Thus we see in what a low state polite learning is in the 
countries I have mentioned ; either past its prime, or not 
yet arrived at maturity. And though the sketch I have 
drawn be general, yet it was for the most part taken on the 
spot. I am sensible, however, of the impropriety of na- 
tional reflection ; and did not truth bias me more than in- 
clination in this particular, I should, instead of the account 
already given, have presented the reader with a panegyric 
on many of the individuals of every country, whose merits 
deserve the warmest strains of praise. Apostolo Zeno, Alga- 
rotti, Goldoni, Muratori, and Stay, in Italy ; Haller, Klop- 
stock, and Rabner, in Germany ; Muschenbroek, and 
Gaubius, in Holland ; all deserve the highest applause. 
Men like these, united by one bond, pursuing one design, 
spend their labour and their lives in making their fellow- 
creatures happy, and in repairing die breaches caused by 
ambition. In this light, the meanest philosopher, though 
all his possessions are his lamp or his cell, is more truly 
valuable than he whose name echoes to the f^iout of the 
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million, and who stands in all the glare of admiration. In 
this light, though poverty and contemptuous neglect are 
all the wages of his good-w ill from mankind, yet the recti- 
tude of his intention is an ample recompense ; and self- 
applause for the present, and the alluring prospect of fame 
for futurity, reward his labours. The perspective of life 
brightens upon us, when terminated by an object so charm- 
ing. Every intermediate image of want, banishment, or 
sorrow, receives a lustre from its distant influence. With 
this in view, the patriot, philosopher, and poet, have often 
looked with calmness on disgrace and famine, and rested 
on their straw with cheerful serenity. Even the last ter- 
rors of departing nature abate of their severity, and look 
kindly on him who considers his sufferings as a passport 
to immortality, and lays his sorrows on the bed of fame. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of Polite Learning in France. 


We have hitherto seen, that wherever the poet was per- 
mitted to begin hv improving his native language, polite 
learning flourished; but where the critic undertook the 
same task, it has never risen to any degree of perfection. 
Let us now examine the merits of modern learning in 
France and England; where, though it may be on the 
decline, yet it is still capable of retrieving much of its 
former splendour. In other places learning has not yet 
been planted, or has suffered a total decay. To attempt 
amendment there, would be only like the application of 
remedies to an insensible or a mortified part; hut here 
there is still life, and there is hope. And indeed the French 
themselves are so fin - from giving into any despondence of 
this kind, that, on the contrary, they admire the progress 
they are daily making in every science. That levity, for 
which we are apt to despise this nation, is probably the 
principal source of their happiness. An agreeable oblivion 
of past pleasures, a freedom from solicitude about future 
ones, and a poignant zest of every present enjoyment, if 
they be not philosophy, are at least excellent substitutes. 
By this they are taught to regard the period in which they 
live with admiration. The present manners, and the pre- 
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sent conversation, surpass all that preceded. A similar 
enthusiasm as strongly tinctures their learning and their 
taste. While we, with a despondence characteristic of our 
nature, are for removing back British excellence to the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, our more happy rivals of the 
continent cry up the writers of the present times with 
rapture, and regard the age of Louis XV. as the true Au- 
gustan age of France. 

The truth is, their present writers have not fallen so far 
short of the merits of their ancestors as ours have done. 
That self-sufficiency now mentioned, may have been of 
service to them in this particular. By fancying themselves 
superiour to their ancestors, they have been encouraged to 
enter the lists with confidence ; and by not being dazzled 
at the splendour of another’s reputation, have sometimes 
had sagacity to mark out an unbeaten path to fame for 
themselves. 

Other causes also may be assigned, that their second 
growth of genius is still more vigorous than ours. Their 
encouragements to merit are more skilfully directed, the 
link of patronage and learning still continues unbroken. 
The French nobility have certainly a most pleasing way of 
satisfying the vanity of an author, without indulging his 
avarice. A man of literary merit is sure of being caressed 
by the great, though seldom enriched. His pension from 
the crown just supplies half a competence, and the sale 
of his labours makes some small addition to his circum- 
stances. Thus the author leads a life of splendid poverty, 
and seldom becomes wealthy or indolent enough to dis- 
continue an exertion of those abilities by which he rose. 
With the English it is different. Our writers of rising 
merit are generally neglected, while the few of an estab- 
lished reputation are overpaid by luxurious affluence. 
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The young encounter every hardship which generally at- 
tends upon aspiring indigence ; the old enjoy the vulgar, 
and perhaps the more prudent, satisfaction, of putting 
riches in competition with fame. Those are often seen to 
spend their youth in want and obscurity ; these are some- 
times found to lead an old age of indolence and avarice. 
But such treatment must naturally be expected from Eng- 
lishmen, whose national character it is to be slow and 
cautious in making friends, but violent in friendships 
once contracted. The English nobility, in short, are 
often known to give greater rewards to genius than the 
French, who, however, are much more judicious in the 
application of their empty favours. 

The fair sex in France have also not a little contributed 
to prevent the decline of taste and literature, by expecting 
such qualifications in their admirers. A man of fashion 
at Paris, however contemptible we may think him here, 
must be acquainted with the reigning modes of philosophy 
as well as of dress, to be able to entertain his mistress 
agreeably. The sprightly pedants are not to be caught 
by dumb show, by the squeeze of the hand, or the ogling 
of a broad eye ; but must be pursued at once through all 
the labyrinths of the Newtonian system, or the metaphy- 
sics of Locke. 1 have seen as bright a circle of beauty at 
the chemical lectures of Rouelle as gracing the court of 
Versailles. And indeed wisdom never appears so charm- 
ing as when graced and protected by beauty. 

To these advantages may be added, the reception of 
their language in the different courts of Europe. An 
author who excels is sure of having all the polite for ad- 
mirers, and is encouraged to write by the pleasing expec- 
tation of universal fame. Add to this, that those countries 
who can make nothing good from their own language, 
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have lately begun to write in this, some of whose produc- 
tions contribute to support the present literary reputation 
of France. 

There are, therefore, many among the French who do 
honour to the present age, and whose writings will be 
transmitted to posterity with an ample share of fame; 
some of the most celebrated are as follow : — 

Voltaire, whose voluminous, yet spirited productions 
are too well known to require an eulogy. Does he not 
resemble the champion mentioned by Xenophon, of great 
reputation in all the gymnastic exercises united, but in- 
ferior to each champion singly, who excels only in one? 

Montesquieu, a name equally deserving fame with the 
former. The Spirit of Laws is, an instance how much 
genius is able to lead learning. His system has been 
adopted by the literati; and yet, is it not possible for 
opinions equally plausible to be formed upon opposite 
principles, if a genius like his could be found to attempt 
such an undertaking? He seems more a poet than a 
philosopher. 

Rousseau of Geneva, a professed man-hater, or more 
properly speaking, a philosopher enraged with one half 
of mankind, because they unavoidably make the other 
lialf unhappy. Such sentiments are generally the result 
of much good-nature and little experience. 

Piron, an author possessed of as much wit as any man 
alive, yet with as little prudence to turn it to his own ad- 
vantage. A comedy of his, called La Mdtromanie, is the 
best theatrical production that has appeared of late in 
Europe. But I know not whether I should most com- 
mend his genius or censure his obscenity. His Ode a 
Priape has justly excluded him from a place in the aca- 
demy of Belles-Lettres. However, the good-natured Mon- 
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tesquieu, by his interest, procured the starving bard a 
trifling pension. His own epitaph was all the revenge he 
took upon the academy for being repulsed. 

Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut jamais rien. 

Pas meme academicien. 

Crebillon, junior, a writer of real merit, but guilty of 
the same indelicate faults with the former. Wit employed 
in dressing up obscenity is like the art used in painting a 
corpse; it may be thus rendered tolerable to one sense, 
but fails not quickly to offend some other. 

Cresset is agreeable and easy. His comedy called the 
Mdchant, and a humorous poem entitled Ververt y have 
original merit. He was bred a Jesuit; but his wit pro- 
cured his dismission from the society. This last work 
particularly could expect no pardon from the Convent, 
being a satire against nunneries ! 

D’Alembert has united an extensive skill in scientifical 
learning with the most refined taste for the polite arts. 
His excellence in both has procured him a seat in each 
academy. 

Diderot is an elegant writer and subtle reasoner. He is 
the supposed author of the famous Thesis which the abbe 
Prade sustained before the doctors of the Sorbonne. It 
was levelled against Christianity, and the Sorbonne too 
hastily gave it their sanction. They perceived its purport, 
however, when it was too late. The college was brought 
into some contempt, and the abbe obliged to take refuge 
at the court of Berlin. 

The Marquis D’Argens attempts to add the character of 
a philosopher to the vices of a debauchee. 

The catalogue might be increased with several other 
authors of merit, such as Marivaux, Lefranc, Samt-Foix, 
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Destouches, and Modonville ; but let it suffice to say, th»it 
by these the character of the present age is tolerably sup- 
ported. Though their poets seldom rise to fine enthu- 
siasm, they never sink into absurdity ; though they fail to 
astonish, they are generally possessed of talents to please. 

The age of Louis XIV. notwithstanding these respect- 
able names, is still vastly superaour. For beside the general 
tendency of critical corruption, which shall be spoken of 
by and by, there are other symptoms which indicate a 
decline. There is, for instance, a fondness of scepticism, 
which runs through the works of some of their most 
applauded writers, and which the numerous class of their 
imitators have contributed to diffuse. Nothing can be a 
more certain sign that genius is in the wane, than its being 
obliged to fly to paradox for support, and attempting to 
be erroneously agreeable. A man who, with all the im- 
potence of wit, and all the eager desires of infidelity, writes 
against the religion of his country, may raise doubts, but 
will never give conviction ; all he can do is to render 
society less happy than he found it. It was a good man- 
ner which the father of the late poet, Saint-Foix, took to 
reclaim his son from this juvenile error. The young poet 
had shut himself up for some time in his study ; and his 
fatl^r, willing to know what had engaged his attention so 
closely, upon entering found him busied in drawing up 
a new system of religion, and endeavouring to show the 
absurdity of that already established. The old man knew 
by experience, that it was useless to endeavour to convince 
a vain young man by right reason, so only desired his 
company up stairs. When come into the father’s apart- 
ment, he takes his son by the hand, and drawing back a 
curtain at one end of the room, discovered a crucifix 
exquisitely painted. « My son,» says he, « you desire (o 
vol. i. 17 
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eljpnge the religion of your country, — behold the fate of a 
reformer. » The truth is, vanity is more apt to misguide 
men than false reasoning. As some would rather be 
conspicuous in a mob than unnoticed even in a privy- 
council, so others choose rather to be foremost in the 
retinue of error, than follow in the train of truth. What 
influence the conduct of such writers may have on the 
morals of a people, is not my business here to determine. 
Certain I am, that it has a manifest tendency to subvert 
the literary merits of the country in view. The change of 
religion in every nation has hitherto produced barbarism 
and. ignorance ; and such will be probably its conse- 
quences in every future period. For wheu the laws and, 
opinions of society are made to clash, harmony is dis- 
solved, and all the parts of peace unavoidably crushed in 
the encounter. 

The writers of this country have also of late fallen into 
a method of considering every part of art and science as 
arising from simple principles. The success of Montes- 
quieu, and one or two more, has induced all the subor- 
dinate ranks of genius into vicious imitation. To this end 
they turn to our view that side of the subject which contri- 
butes to support their hypothesis, while the objections are 
generally passed over in silence. Tliu9 a universal sysjpm 
rises from a partial representation of the question, a whole 
is concluded from a part, a book appears entirely new, 
and the fancy-built fabric is styled for a short time very 
ingenious. In this manner, we have seen of late almost 
every subject in morals, natural history, politics, economy, 
and commerce, treated. Subjects naturally proceeding 
on many principles, and some even opposite to eaeh other, 
are all taught to proceed along the line of systematic sim- 
plicity, and continue, like other agreeable falsehoods, ex- 
tremely pleasing till they are detected. 
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I must still add another fault, of a nature somewhat 
similar to the former. As those above mentioned are for 
contracting a single science into system, so those I am 
going to speak of are for drawing up a system of all the 
sciences united. Such undertakings as these are carried 
on by different writers cemented into one body, and con- 
curring in the same design, by the mediation of a book- 
seller. From these inauspicious combinations proceed 
those monsters of learning the Trevoux, Encyclopedies, 
and Bibliotheques of the age. In making these, men of 
every rank in literature are employed, wits and dunces 
contribute their share, and Diderot, as well as Desmaretz, 
are candidates for oblivion. The genius of the first sup- 
plies the gale of favour, and the latter adds the useful 
ballast of stupidity. By such means, the enormous mass 
heavily makes its way among the public, and, to borrow 
a bookseller’s phrase, the whole impression moves off. 
These great collections of learning may serve to make us 
inwardly repine at our own ignorance ; may serve, when 
gilt and lettered, to adorn the lower shelves of a regular 
library ; but woe to the reader, who, not daunted at the 
immense distance between one great pasteboard and the 
other, opens the volume, and explores his way through a 
region so extensive, but barren of entertainment. No un- 
expected landscape there to delight the imagination ; no 
diversity of prospect to cheat the painful journey. He 
sees the wide extended desert lie before him : w r hat is past, 
only increases his terror of what is to come. His course 
is not half finished; he looks behind him with affright, 
and forward with despair. Perseverance is at last over- 
come, and a night of oblivion lends its friendly aid to ter- 
minate the perplexity. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Of Learning in Great Britain. 

To acquire a character for learning among the English at 
present, it is necessary to know much more than is either 
important or useful. It seems the spirit of the times for 
men here to exhaust their natural sagacity in exploring the 
intricacies of another man’s thought, and thus never to 
have leisure to think for themselves. Others have carried 
on learning from that stage, where the good sense of our 
ancestors have thought it too minute or too speculative to 
instruct or amuse. By the industry of such, the sciences, 
which in themselves are easy of access, affright the learner 
with the severity of their appearance. He sees them sur- 
rounded with speculation and subtlety, placed there by 
their professors as if with a view of deterring his approach. 
Hence it happens, that the generality of readers fly from 
the scholar to the compiler, who offers them a more safe 
and speedy conveyance. 

From this fault also arises that mutual contempt between 
the scholar and the man of the world, of which every day’s 
experience furnishes instances. 

The man of taste, however, stands neutral in this con- 
troversy. He seems placed in a middle station, between 
the world and the cell, between learning and common 
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sense. He teaches the vulgar on what part of a character 
to lay the emphasis of praise, and the scholar where to 
point his application so as to deserve it. By his means, even 
the philosopher acquires popular applause, and all that 
are truly great the admiration of posterity. By means of 
polite learning alone, the patriot and the hero, the man 
who praises virtue, and he who practises it, who fights 
successfully for his country, or who dies in its defence, 
becomes immortal. But this taste now seems cultivated 
with less ardour than formerly, and consequently the pub- 
lic must one day expect to see the advantages arising from 
it, and the exquisite pleasures it affords our leisure, entirely 
annihilated. For if, as it should seem, the rewards of ge- 
nius are improperly directed ; if those who are capable of 
supporting the honour of the times by their writings pre- 
fer opulence to fame ; if the stage should be shut to writers 
of merit, and open only to interest or intrigue ; — if such 
should happen to be the vile complexion of the times (and 
that it is nearly so we shall shortly see), the very virtue of 
the age will be forgotten by posterity, and nothing remem- 
bered, except our filling a chasm in the registers of time, 
or having served to continue the species. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Of rewarding Genius in England. 

There is nothing authors are more apt to lament than 
want of encouragement from the age. Whatever their dif- 
ferences in other respects, they are all ready to unite in 
this complaint, and each indirectly offers himself as an 
instance of the truth of his assertion. 

The beneficed divine, whose wants are only imaginary, 
expostulates as bitterly as the poorest author. Should in- 
terest or good fortune advance the divine to a bishopric, or 
the poor son of Parnassus into that place which the other 
has resigned, both are authors no longer ; the one goes to 
prayers once a-day, kneels upon cushions of velvet, and 
thanks gracious Heaven for having made the circumstances 
of all mankind so extremely happy ; the other battens on 
all the delicacies of life, enjoys his wife and his easy chair, 
and sometimes, for the sake of conversation, deplores the 
luxury of these degenerate days. 

All encouragements to merit are therefore misapplied, 
which make the author too rich to continue his profession. 
There can he nothing more just than the old observation, 
that authors, like running horses, should be fed but not 
fattened. If we would continue them in our service, we 
should reward them with a little money and a great deal 
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of praise, still keeping their avarice subservient to their 
ambition. Not that I think a writer incapable of filling an 
employment with dignity : I would only insinuate, that 
when made a bishop or statesman, he will continue to 
please us as a writer no longer; as, to resume a former 
allusion, the running horse, when fattened, will still be fit 
for very useful purposes, though unqualified for a courser. 

No nation gives greater encouragements to learning than 
we do ; yet, at the same time, none are so injudicious in the 
application. We seem to confer them with the same view' 
that statesmen have been known to grant employments at 
court, rather as bribes to silence than incentives to emu- 
lation. 

Upon this principle, all our magnificent endowments 
of colleges are erroneous ; and at best more frequently 
enrich the prudent than reward the ingenious. A lad 
whose passions are not strong enough in youth to mislead 
him from that path of science which his tutors, and not his 
inclinations, have chalked out, by four or five years’ per- 
severance may probably obtain every advantage and ho- 
nour his college can bestow. I forget whether the simile 
lias been used before, but I would compare the man, whose 
youth has been thus passed in the tranquillity of dispas- 
sionate prudence, to liquors which never ferment, and con- 
sequently continue always muddy. Passions may raise a 
commotion in the youthful breast, but they disturb only to 
refine it. However this be, mean talents are often reward- 
ed in colleges with an easy subsistence. The candidates 
for preferments of this kind often regard their admission 
as a patent for future indolence; so that a life begun in 
studious labour is often continued in luxurious indolence. 

Among die universities abroad, I have ever observed 
their riches and their learning in a reciprocal propordon, 
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their stupidity and pride increasing with dieir opulence. 
Happening once, in conversation with Gaubius of Leyden, 
to mention the college of Edinburgh, he began by com- 
plaining, that all the English students which formerly came 
to his university now went entirely there ; and the feet 
surprised him more, as Leyden was now as well as ever 
furnished with masters excellent in their respective pro- 
fessions. He concluded by asking, if the professors of 
Edinburgh were rich? I replied, that the salary of a pro- 
fessor there seldom amounted to more than thirty pounds 
a-year. Poor men, says he, I heartily wish they were better 
provided for ; until they become rich, we can have no ex- 
pectation of English students at Leyden. 

Premiums also, proposed for literary excellence, when 
given as encouragements to boys, may be useful ; but when 
designed as rewards to men, are certainly misapplied. We 
have seldom seen a performance of any great merit, in 
consequence of rewards proposed in this manner. Who 
has ever observed a writer of any eminence a candidate in 
so precarious a contest? The man who knows the real 
value of his own genius, will no more venture it upon an 
uncertainty, than he who knows the true use of a guinea 
will stake it with a sharper. 

Every encouragement given to stupidity, when known 
to be such, is also a negative insult upon genius. This 
appears in nothing more evident than the undistinguished 
success of those who solicit subscriptions. When first 
brought into fashion, subscriptions were conferred upon 
the ingenious alone, or those who were reputed such. But 
at present, we see them made a resource of indigence, 
and requested, not as rew ards of merit, but as a relief of 
distress. If tradesmen happen to want skill in conducting 
their own business, yet they are able to w rite a book : if 
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mechanics want money, or ladies shame, they write books 
and solicit subscriptions. Scarcely a morning passes, that 
proposals of this nature are not thrust into the half-opening 
doors of the rich, with, perhaps, a paltry petition, showing 
the author’s wants, but not his merits. I would not will- 
ingly prevent that pity which is due to indigence; but 
while the streams of liberality are thus diffused, they must, 
in the end, become proportionably shallow. 

What then are the proper encouragements of genius ? I 
answer, subsistence and respect ; for these are rewards 
congenial to its nature. Every animal has an aliment pe- 
culiarly suited to its constitution. The heavy ox seeks 
nourishment from earth; the light cameleon has been 
supposed to exist on air ; a sparer diet even than this will 
satisfy the man of true genius, for he makes a luxurious 
banquet upon empty applause. It is this alone which has 
inspired all that ever was truly great and noble among us. 
It is, as Cicero finely calls it, the echo of virtue. Avarice 
is the passion of inferior natures ; money the pay of the 
common herd. The author who draws his quill merely 
to take a purse, no more deserves success than he who 
presents a pistol. 

When the link between patronage and learning was 
entire, then all who deserved fame were in a capacity of 
attaining it When the great Somers was at the helm, 
patronage was fashionable among our nobility. The middle 
ranks of mankind, who generally imitate the great, then 
followed their example, and applauded from fashion if not 
from feeling. I have heard an old poet 1 of that glorious 
age say, that a dinner with his lordship has procured him 
invitations for the whole week following; that an airing in 
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his patron’s chariot has supplied him with a citizen’s coach 
on every future occasion. For who would not be proud 
to entertain a man who kept so much good company? 

But this link now seems entirely broken. Since the 
days of a certain prime minister of inglorious memory, 
the learned have been kept pretty much at a distance. „ A 
jockey, or a laced player, supplies the place of the scholar, 
poet, or the man of virtue. Those conversations, once the 
result of wisdom, wit, and innocence, are now turned to 
humbler topics, little more being expected from a compa- 
nion than a laced coat, a pliant bow, and an immoderate 
friendship for a well-served table. 

Wit, when neglected by the great, is generally despised 
by the vulgar. Those who are unacquainted with the 
world, are apt to fancy the man of wit as leading a very 
agreeable life. They conclude, perhaps, that he is attended 
to with silent admiration, and dictates to the rest of man- 
kind, with all the eloquence of conscious superiority. Very 
different is his present situation. He is called an author, 
and all know that an author is a thing only to be laughed 
at. His person, not his jest, becomes the mirth of the 
company. At his approach, the most fat unthinking face 
brightens into malicious meaning. Even aldermen laugh, 
and revenge on him the ridicule which was lavished on 
their forefathers : 

Etiam victis redit in praecordia virtus, 

Victoresque cadunt. 

It is indeed a reflection somewhat mortifying to the 
author, who breaks his ranks, and singles out for public fa- 
vour, to think that he must combat contempt before he can 
arrive at glory. That he must expect to have all the fools 
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of society united against him, before he can hope for the 
applause of the judicious. For this, however, he must 
prepare beforehand ; as those who have no idea of the diffi- 
culty of his employment, will be apt to regard his inacti- 
vity as idleness, and not having a notion of the pangs of 
uncomplying thought in themselves, it is not to be expected 
they should have any desire of rewarding it in others. 

Voltaire has finely described the hardships a man must 
encounter who writes for the public. I need make no apo- 
logy for the length of the quotation. 

« Your fete, my dear Le Fevre, is too strongly marked 
to permit your retiring. The bee must toil in making 
honey, the silk-worm must spin, the philosopher must dis- 
sect them, and you are born to sing of their labours. You 
must be a poet and a scholar, even though your inclina- 
tions should resist : nature is too strong for inclination. 
But hope not, my friend, to find tranquillity in the employ- 
ment you are going to pursue. The route of genius is not 
less obstructed with disappointment than that of ambition. 

« If you have the misfortune not to excel in your pro- 
fession as a poet, repentance must tincture all your future 
enjoyments : if you succeed, you make enemies. You 
tread a narrow path. Contempt on one side, and hatred 
on the other, are ready to seize you upon the slightest 
deviation. 

« But why must I be hated, you will perhaps reply ; 
why must I be persecuted for having written a pleasing 
poem, for having produced an applauded tragedy, or for 
otherwise instructing or amusing mankind or myself? 

« My dear friend, these very successes shall render you 
miserable for life. Let me suppose your performance has 
merit; let me suppose you have surmounted the teasing 
employments of printing and publishing ; how will you be 
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able to lull the critics, who, like Cerberus, are posted at 
all the aveuues of literature, and who settle the merits of 
every new performance? How, 1 say, will you be able to 
make them open in your favour ? There are always three 
or four literary journals in France, as many in Holland, 
each supporting opposite interests. The booksellers who 
guide these periodical compilations, find their account in 
being severe ; the authors employed by them have wretched- 
ness to add to their natural malignity. The majority may 
be in your favour, but you may depend on being torn by 
the rest. Loaded with unmerited scurrility, perhaps you 
reply ; they rejoin ; both plead at the bar of the public, and 
both are condemned to ridicule. # 

« But if you write for the stage, your case is still more 
worthy compassion. You are there to be judged by men 
whom the custom of the times has rendered contemptible. 
Irritated by their own inferiority, they exert all their little 
tyranny upon you, revenging upon the author the insults 
they receive from the public. From such men, then, you 
are to expect your sentence. Suppose your piece admitted, 
acted : one single ill-natured jest from the pit is sufficient to 
cancel all your labours. But allowing that it succeeds. 
There are a hundred squibs flying all abroad to prove 
that it should not have succeeded. You shall find your 
brightest scenes burlesqued by the ignorant ; and the learn- 
ed, who know a little Greek, and nothing of their native 
language, affect to despise you. 

« But perhaps, with a panting heart, you carry your 
piece before a woman of quality. She gives the labours of 
your brain to her maid to be cut into shreds for curling her 
hair; while the laced footman, who carries the gaudy livery 
of luxury, insults your appearance, who bear the livery of 
indigence. 
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« Rut granting your excellence has at last forced envy to 
confess that your works have some merit ; this then is all 
the reward you can expect while living. However, for 
this tribute of applause, you must expect persecution. You 
will be reputed the author of scandal which you have never 
seen, of verses you despise, and of sentiments direcdy con- 
trary to your own. In short, you must embark in some 
one party, or all parties will be against you. 

« There are among us a number of learned societies, 
where a lady presides, whose wit begins to twinkle when 
the splendour of her beauty begins to decline. One or 
two men of learning compose her ministers of state. These 
must be flattered, or made enemies by being neglected. 
Thus, though you had the merit of all antiquity united in 
your person, you grow old in misery and disgrace. Everv 
place designed for men of letters is filled up by men of in- 
trigue. Some nobleman s private tutor, some court flat- 
terer, shall bear away the prize, and leave you to anguish 
and to disappointment. » 

Yet it were well if none but the dunces of society were 
combined to render the profession of an author ridicidous 
or unhappy. Men of the first eminence are often found 
to indulge this illiberal vein of raillery. Two contending 
writers often, by the opposition of dieir wit, render their 
profession contemptible in the eyes of ignorant persons, 
who should have been taught to admire. And yet, what- 
ever the reader may think of himself, it is at least two to 
one but he is a greater blockhead than the most scribbling 
dunce he affects to despise. 

The poet’s poverty is a standing topic of contempt. His 
writing for bread is an unpardonable offence. Perhaps of 
all mankind an author in these times is used most hardly. 
We keep him poor, and yet revile his poverty. Fake angry 
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parents who correct their children till they cry, and then 
correct them for crying, we reproach him for living by his 
w it, and yet allow him no other means to live. 

His taking refuge in garrets and cellars, lias of late been 
violendy objected to him, and that by men who I dare 
hope are more apt to pity than insult his distress. Is 
poverty the writer's fault? No doubt he knows how to 
prefer a bottle of champagne to the nectar of die neighbour- 
ing alehouse, or a venison pasty to a plate of potatoes. 
Want of delicacy is not in him but in us, who deny him the 
opportunity of making an elegant choice. 

Wit certainly is die property of those who have it, nor 
should we be displeased if it is the only property a man 
sometimes has. We must not underrate him who uses it for 
subsistence, and flies from the ingratitude of the age even 
to a bookseller for redress. If die profession of an author 
is to be laughed at by the stupid, it is certainly better to be 
contemptibly rich than contemptibly poor. For all the 
wit that ever adorned the human mind, will at present no 
more shield the author’s poverty from ridicule, than his 
high-topped gloves conceal the unavoidable omissions of 
his laundress. 

To be more serious, new fashions, follies, and vices, 
make new monitors necessary in every age. An audior 
may be considered as a merciful substitute to the legisla- 
ture. He acts not by punishing crimes, but preventing 
them. However virtuous the present age, there may be 
still growing employment for ridicule or reproof, for per- 
suasion or satire. If the audior be therefore still so neces- 
sary among us, let us treat him wnth proper consideration as 
a child of the public, not a rent-charge on the community. 
And indeed a child of the public he is in all respects ; for 
while so well able to direct others, how incapable is he 
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frequently found of guiding himself! His simplicity ex- 
poses him to all the insidious approaches of cunning ; his 
sensibility, to the slightest invasions of contempt. Though 
l>ossessed of fortitude to stand unmoved the expected bursts 
of an earthquake, yet of feelings so exquisitely poignant as 
to agonize under the slightest disappointment. Broken 
rest, tasteless meals, and causeless anxiety, shorten his life, 
or render it unfit for active employment : prolonged vigils 
and intense application still further contract his span, and 
make his time glide insensibly away. Let us not, then, 
aggravate those natural inconveniences by neglect ; we 
have had sufficient instances of this kind already. Sale 
and Moore will suffice for one age at least. But they are 
dead, and their sorrows are over. The neglected author 
of the Persian eclogues, which, however inaccurate, excel 
any in our language, is still alive, — happy, if insensible of 
our neglect, not raging at our ingratitude. 1 It is enough 
that the age has already produced instances of men 
pressing foremost in the lists of fame, and worthy of better 
times ; schooled by continued adversity into a hatred of 
their kind ; flying from thought to drunkenness ; yielding to 
the united pressure of labour, penury, and sorrow ; sinking 
unheeded, without one friend to drop a tear on their unat- 
tended obsequies, and indebted to charity for a grave. 

The author, when unpatronized by the great, has natu- 
rally recourse to the bookseller. There cannot be perhaps 
imagined a combination more prejudicial to taste than this. 
It is the interest of the one to allow as little for writing, and 
of the other to write as much, as possible. Accordingly, 
tedious compilations and periodical magazines are the re- 
sult of their joint endeavours. In these circumstances, the 


* Our author here alludes to the insanity of Collins. 
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author bids adieu to fame, writes for bread, and for that 
only imagination is seldom called in. He sits down to 
address the venal muse w ith the most phlegmatic apathy ; 
and, as we are told of the Russian, courts his mistress by 
falling asleep in her lap. His reputation never spreads in 
a wider circle than that of the trade, who generally value 
him, not for the fineness of his compositions, but the quan- 
tity he works off in a given time. 

A long habit of writing for bread thus turns the ambition 
of every author at last into avarice. He finds that he; lias 
written many years, that the public are scarcely acquainted 
even with his name ; he despairs of applause, and turns to 
profit which invites him. He finds that money procures 
all those advantages, that respect, and that ease, w hich he 
vainly expectdH from fame. Thus the man who, under 
the protection of the great, might have done honour to 
humanity, when only patronized by the bookseller, be- 
comes a thing little superiour to the fellow who works at 
the press. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Of the Marks of I.iterary Decay in France and England. 


Thf, faults already mentioned are such as learning is often 
found to flourish under ; but there is one of a much more 
dangerous nature, which has begun to fix itself among us. 
I mean criticism, which may properly be called the natural 
destroyer of polite learning. We have seen that critics, or 
those whose only business is to write books upon other 
books, are always more numerous, as learning is more 
diffused; and experience has shown, that instead of pro- 
moting its interest, which they profess to do, they generally 
injure it. This decay which criticism produces may be 
deplored, but can scarcely be remedied, as the man who 
writes against the critics is obliged to add himself to the 
number. Other depravations in the republic of letters, such 
as affectation in some popular writer leading others into 
vicious imitation ; political struggles in the state; a depravity 
of morals among the people ; ill-directed encouragement, 
or no encouragement from the great, — these have been 
often found to co-operate in the decline of literature ; and 
it has sometimes declined, as in modern Italy, without 
them ; but an increase of criticism has always portended a 
decay. Of all misfortunes therefore in the commonwealth 
of letters, this of. judging from rule, and not from feeling, 
vol. r. 1 8 
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is the most severe. At such a tribunal no work of original 
merit can please. Sublimity, if carried to an exalted height, 
approaches burlesque, and humour sinks into vulgarity. 
The person who cannot feel may ridicule both as such, and 
bring rules to corroborate his assertion. There is, in short, 
no excellence in writing that such judges may not place 
among the neighbouring defects. Rules render the reader 
more difficult to be pleased, and abridge the author’s power 
of pleasing. 

If we turn to either country, we shall perceive evident 
symptoms of this natural decay beginning to appear. 
Upon a moderate calculation, there seems to be as many 
volumes of criticism published in those countries, as of all 
other kinds of polite erudition united. Paris sends forth 
not less than four literary journals every month, the Annie- 
Lit tiraire and the Feuille by Freron, the Journal Etranger 
by the Chevalier D’Arc, and Lc Mercure by Marmontel; 
We have two literary reviews in London, with critical 
newspapers and magazines without number. The com- 
pilers of these resemble the commoners of Rome; they are 
all for levelling property, not by increasing their own, but 
by diminishing that of others. The man who has any good- 
nature in his disposition must, however, be somewhat dis- 
pleased to see distinguished reputations often the sport of 
ignorance, — to see, by one false pleasantry, the future 
peace of a worthy man’s life disturbed, and this only, be- 
cause he has unsuccessfully attempted to instruct or amuse 
us. Though ill-nature is far from being wit, yet it is gene- 
rally laughed at as such. The critic enjoys the triumph, 
and ascribes to his parts what is only due to his effrontery. 
1 fire with indignation, when I see persons wholly desti- 
tute of education and genius indent to the press, and thus 
turn book-makers, adding to the sin of criticism the sin of 
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ignorance also ; whose trade is a bad one, and who are had 
workmen in the trade. 

When I consider those industrious men as indebted to 
the works of others for a precarious subsistence, when 1 
see them coming down at stated intervals to rummage the 
bookseller s counter for materials to work upon, it raises a 
smile though mixed with pity. It reminds ine of an ani- 
mal called by naturalists the soldier. This little creature, 
says the historian, is passionately fond of a shell, but not 
being supplied with one by nature, has recourse to the 
deserted shell of some other. I have seen these harmless 
reptiles, continues he, come down once a-year from the 
mountains, rank and file, cover the whole shore, and ply 
busily about, each in quest of a shell to please it. No- 
thing can be more amusing than their industry upon this 
occasion. One shell is too big, another too little : they 
enter and keep possession sometimes for a good while, 
until one is, at last, found entirely to please. When all are 
thus properly equipped, they march up again to the moun- 
tains, and live in their new acquisition till under a neces- 
sity of changing. 

There is indeed scarcely an error of which our present 
writers are guilty, that does not arise from their opposing 
systems ; there is scarcely an error that criticism cannot be 
brought to excuse. From this proceeds the affected secu- 
rity of our odes, the tuneless flow of our blank verse, the 
pompous epithet, laboured diction, and every other de- 
viation from common sense, which procures the poet the 
applause of the month : he is praised by all, read by a few, 
and soon forgotten. 

There never was an unbeaten path trodden by the poet 
that the critic did not endeavour to reclaim him, by calling 
his attempt innovation. This might be instanced in Dante, 

1 8. 
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who first followed nature, and was persecuted by the cri- 
tics as long as he lived. Thus novelty, one of the greatest 
beauties in poetry, must be avoided, or the connoisseur be 
displeased. It is one of the chief privileges, however, of 
genius, to fly from the herd of imitators by some happy 
singularity ; for should he stand still, his heavy pursuers 
will at length certainly come up, and fairly dispute the 
victory. 

The ingenious Mr Hogarth used to assert, that every 
one except the connoisseur was a judge of painting. The 
same may be asserted of writing: the public, in general, set 
the whole piece in die proper point of view; the critic lays 
his eve close to all its minuteness, and condemns or ap- 
proves in detail. And this may be the reason why so many 
writers at present are apt to appeal from the tribunal of 
criticism to that of the people. 

From a desire in the critic, of grafting the spirit of an- 
cient languages upon the English, have proceeded, of late, 
several disagreeable instances of pedantry. Among the 
number, I think we may reckon blank verse. Nothing 
but the greatest sublimity of subject can render such a 
measure pleasing; however, we now see it used upon the 
most trivial occasions. It has particularly found its way 
into our didactic poetry, and is likely to bring that species 
of composition into disrepute for w r hich the English are 
deservedly famous. 

Those who are acquainted with writing, know r that our 
language runs almost naturally into blank verse. The 
writers of our novels, romances, and all of this class who 
have no notion of style, naturally hobble into this unhar- 
monious measure. If rhymes, therefore, be more diffi- 
cult, for that very reason I would have our poets write in 
rhyme. Such a restriction upon the thought of a good 
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poel, often lifts and increases the vehemence of every sen- 
timent; for fancy, like a fountain, plays highest by dimi- 
nishing the aperture. But rhymes, it will be said, are a 
remnant of monkish stupidity, an innovation upon the 
poetry of the ancients. They are but indifferently ac- 
quainted with antiquity who make the assertion. Rhymes 
are probably of older date dian either the Greek or Latin 
dactyl and spondee. The Celtic, which is allowed to be 
the first language spoken in Europe, has ever preserved 
them, as we may find in the Edda of Iceland, and the Irish 
carols, still sung among the original inhabitants of that 
island. Glaus Wormius gives us some of the Teutonic 
poetry in this way; and Pontoppidan, bishop of Bergen, 
some of the Norwegian. In short, this jingle of sounds is 
almost natural to mankind, at least it is so to our language, 
if we may judge from many unsuccessful attempts to throw 
it off. 

I should not have employed so much time in opposing 
this erroneous innovation, if it were not apt to introduce 
another in its train ; I mean, a disgusting solemnity of 
manner into our poetry ; and, as the prose writer has been 
ever found to follow the poet, it must consequently banish 
in both all that agreeable trifling, which, if I may so ex- 
press it, often deceives us into instruction. The finest sen- 
timent and the most weighty truth may put on a pleasant 
face, and it is even virtuous to jest when serious advice 
must be disgusting. But instead of this, the most trifling 
performance among us now assumes all the didactic stiff- 
ness of wisdom. The most diminutive son of fame or of 
famine has his we and his us, his firstlys and his secondlys, 
as methodical as if bound in cow-hide and closed with 
clasps of brass. Were these monthly reviews and maga- 
zines frothy, pert, or absurd, they might find some pardon ; 
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but to be dull and dronish is an encroachment on the pre- 
rogative of a folio. These things should be considered as 
pills to purge melancholy ; they should be made up in our 
splenetic climate to be taken as physic, and not so as to be 
used when we take it. 

However, by the power of one single monosyllable, our 
critics have almost got the victory over humour amongst 
us. Does the poet paint the absurdities of the vulgar, then 
he is low; does he exaggerate the features of folly, to render 
it more thoroughly ridiculous, he is then very low. In 
short, they have proscribed the comic or satirical muse 
from every walk but high life, which, though abounding 
in fools as well as the humblest station, is by no means so 
fruitful in absurdity. Among well-bred fools we may des- 
pise much, but have little to laugh at ; nature seems to 
present us with a universal blank of silk, ribands, smiles, 
and whispers. Absurdity is the poet’s game, and good- 
breeding is the nice concealment of absurdities. The truth 
is, the critic generally mistakes humour for wit, w'hich is a 
very different excellence. Wit raises human nature above 
its level; humour acts a contrary part, and equally de- 
presses it. To expect exalted humour is a contradiction 
in terms; and the critic, by demanding an impossibility 
from the comic poet, has, in effect, banished new comedy 
from the stage. Hut, to put the same thought in a dif- 
ferent light, when an unexpected similitude in two objects 
strikes the imagination ; in other words, when a thing is 
■wittily expressed, all our pleasure turns into admiration 
of the artist, w T ho had fancy enough to draw the picture. 
When a thing is humorously described, our burst of 
laughter proceeds from a very different cause; we com- 
pare the absurdity of the character represented with our 
own, and triumph in our conscious superiority. No natu- 
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ral defect can be a cause of laughter, because it is a mis- 
fortune to which ourselves are liable. A defect of this kind 
changes the passion into pity or horror. We only laugh 
at those instances of moral absurdity, to which we are 
conscious we ourselves are not liable. For instance, 
should I describe a man as wanting his nose, there is no 
humour in this, as it is an accident to which human nature 
is subject, and may be any mans case ; but should I repre- 
sent this man without his nose as extremely curious in the 
choice of his snuff-box, we here see him guilty of an ab- 
surdity of which we imagine it impossible for ourselves to 
be guilty, and therefore applaud our own good sense on 
the comparison. Thus, then, the pleasure we receive from 
wit turns on the admiration of another ; that which we 
feel from humour, centres in the admiration of ourselves. 
The poet, therefore, must place the object he would have 
the subject of humour in a state of inferiority; in other 
words, the subject of humour must be low. 

The solemnity worn by many of our modern writers, is, 
I fear, often the mask of dulness ; for certain it is, it seems 
to fit every author who pleases to put it on. By the com- 
plexion of many of our late publications, one might be apt 
to cry out with Cicero, Civem mehercule non puto esse cjui his 
temporibus ridere possit: on my conscience, I believe we 
have all forgot to laugh in these days. Such writers pro- 
bably make no distinction between what is praised and 
what is pleasing; between those commendations which 
the reader pays his own discernment, and those which are 
the genuine result of his sensations. It were to be wished, 
therefore, that we no longer found pleasure with the in- 
flated style that has for some years been looked upon as 
fine writing, and w hich every young writer is now obliged 
to adopt, if he chooses to be read. We should now dis- 
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pense with loaded epithet and dressing up trifles with 
dignity. For, to use an obvious instance, it is not those 
who make the greatest noise with their wares in the streets 
that have most to sell. Let us, instead of writing finely, 
try to write naturally ; not hunt after lofty expressions to 
deliver mean ideas, nor be for ever gaping, when we only 
mean to deliver a whisper. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Of the Stage. 


Our Theatre has been generally confessed to share in this 
general decline, though partaking of the show and decora- 
tion of the Italian opera with the propriety and declama- 
tion of French performance. The stage also is more mag- 
nificent with us than any other in Europe, and the people 
in general fonder of theatrical entertainment. Yet still as 
our pleasures, as well as more important concerns, are 
generally managed by party, the state has felt its influ- 
ence. The managers, and all who espouse their side, are 
for decoration and ornament ; the critic, and all who have 
studied French decorum, are for regularity and declama- 
tion. Thus it is almost impossible to please both parties ; 
and the poet, by attempting it, finds himself often inca- 
pable of pleasing either. If he introduces stage pomp, the 
critic consigns his performance to the vulgar; if he in- 
dulges in recital and simplicity, it is accused of insipidity, 
or dry affectation. 

From the nature, therefore, of our theatre, and the ge- 
nius of our country, it is extremely difficult for a dramatic 
poet to please his audience. But happy would he be, were 
these the only difficulties he had to encounter; there are 
many other more dangerous combinations against the little 
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wit of the age. Our poet’s performance must undergo a 
process truly chemical before it is presented to the public. 
It must be tried in the manager’s fire, strained through a 
licenser, suffer from repeated corrections, till it may be a 
mere caput mortuum when it arrives before the public. 

The success, however, of pieces upon the stage would 
be of little moment, did it not influence the success of the 
same piece in the closet. Nay, I think it would be more 
for the interests of virtue, if stage performances were read, 
not acted ; made rather our companions in the cabinet than 
on the theatre. While we are readers, every moral senti- 
ment strikes us in all its beauty, but the love scenes are 
frigid, tawdry, and disgusting. When we are spectators, 
all the persuasives to vice receive an additional lustre. 
The love scene is aggravated, the obscenity heightened, 
the best actors figure in the most debauched characters, 
while the parts of morality, as they are called, are thrown 
to some mouthing machine, who puts even virtue out of 
countenance by his wretched imitation. 

But whatever be the incentives to vice which are found 
at the theatre, public pleasures are generally less guilty 
than solitary ones. To make our solitary satisfactions truly 
innocent, the actor is useful, as by his means the poet’s 
work makes its way from the stage to the closet \ for all 
must allow, that the reader receives more benefit by pe- 
rusing a well-written play, than by seeing it acted. 

But how is this rule inverted on our theatres at present? 
Old pieces are revived, and scarcely any new ones admit- 
ted. The actor is ever in our eye, and the poet seldom 
permitted to appear ; the public are again obliged to rumi- 
nate over those hashes of absurdity, which were disgust- 
ing to our ancestors even in an age of ignorance ; and the 
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stage, instead of serving the people, is made subservient 
to the interests of avarice. 

We seem to be pretty much in the situation of travellers 
at a Scotch inn ; — vile entertainment is served up, com- 
plained of, and sent down ; up comes worse, and that also 
is changed ; and every change makes our wretched cheer 
more unsavoury. What must be done? only sit down 
contented, cry up all that comes before us, and admire 
even the absurdities of Shakspeare. 

Let the reader suspend his censure. I admire the beau- 
ties of this great father of our stage as much as they 
deserve, but could wish, for the honour of our country, 
and for his honour too, that many of his scenes were for- 
gotten. A man blind of one eye should always be painted 
in profile. Let the spectator, who assists at any of these 
newly-revived pieces, only ask himself whether he would 
approve such a performance if written by a modern poet? 
I fear he will find that much of his applause proceeds 
merely from the sound of a name, and an empty venera- 
tion for antiquity. In fact, the revival of those pieces of 
forced humour, far-fetched conceit, and unnatural hyper- 
bole, which have been ascribed to Shakspeare, is rather 
gibbeting than raising a statue to his memory ; it is rather 
a trick of the actor, who thinks it safest acting in exagge- 
rated characters, and who, by outstepping nature, chooses 
to exhibit the ridiculous outrt of a harlequin under the 
sanction of that venerable name. 

What strange vamped comedies, farcical tragedies, or 
what shall I call them, speaking pantomimes, have we not 
of late seen? No matter what the play may be, it is the 
actor who draws an audience. He throws life into all ; 
all are in spirits and merry, in at one door and out at 
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another; the spectator, in a fool’s paradise, knows not what 
all this means, till the last act concludes in matrimony. 
The piece pleases our critics, because it talks old English ; 
and it pleases the galleries, because it has ribaldry. True 
taste or even common sense are out of the question. 

But great art must be sometimes used before they can 
thus impose upon the public. To this purpose, a prologue 
written with some spirit generally precedes the piece, to 
inform us that it was composed by Shakspeare, or old Ben, 
or somebody else who took them for his model. A lace of 
iron could not have the assurance to avow dislike ; the 
theatre has its partisans who understand the force of com- 
binations, trained up to vociferation, clapping of hands 
and clattering of sticks: and though a man might have 
strength sufficient to overcome a lion in single combat, he 
may run the risk of being devoured by an army of ants. 

i am not insensible, that third nights are disagreeable 
drawbacks upon the annual profits of the stage. I am 
confident it is much more to the manager’s advantage to 
furbish up all the lumber which the good sense of our 
ancestors, but for his care, had consigned to oblivion. It 
is not with him, therefore, but with the public I would 
expostulate; they have a right to demand respect, and 
surely those newly-revived plays are no instances of the 
manager’s deference. 

I have been informed that no new play can be admitted 
upon our theatres unless the author chooses to wait some 
years, or, to use the phrase in fashion, till it comes to be 
played in turn. A poet thus can never expect to contract 
a familiarity with the stage, by which alone he can hope 
to succeed ; nor can the most signal success relieve im- 
mediate want. Our Saxon ancestors had but one name 
for a wit and a witch. I M ill not dispute the propriety of 
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uniting those characters then; but the man who, under 
the present discouragements, ventures to write for the 
stage, whatever claim he may have to the appellation of a 
wit, at least he has no right to be called a conjuror. 

From all that has been said upon the state of our theatre, 
we may easily foresee whether it is likely to improve or 
decline ; and whether the free-born muse can bear to sub- 
mit to those restrictions which avarice or power would 
impose. For the future, it is somewhat unlikely, that he 
whose labours are valuable, or who knows their value, 
will turn to the stage for either fame or subsistence, when 
he must at once flatter an actor and please an audience. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


On Universities. 


Instead of losing myself in a subject of such extent, I 
shall only offer a few thoughts as they occur, and leave 
their connexion to the reader. 

We seem divided, whether an education formed by tra- 
velling or by a sedentary life be preferable. We see more 
of the world by travel, but more of human nature by re- 
maining at home; as in an infirmary, the student, who 
only attends to the disorders of a few patients, is more 
likely to understand his profession, than he who indiscri- 
minately examines them all. 

A youth just landed at the Brillc resembles a clown at 
a puppet-show ; carries his amazement from one miracle 
to another ; from this cabinet of curiosities to that collec- 
tion of pictures : but wondering is not the way to grow 
wise. 

Whatever resolutions we set ourselves, not to keep com- 
pany with our countrymen abroad, we shall find them 
broken when once we leave home. Among strangers we 
consider ourselves as in a solitude, and it is but natural to 
desire society. 

In all the great towns of Europe there are to be found 
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Englishmen residing either from interest or choice. These 
generally lead a life of continued debauchery. Such are 
the countrymen a traveller is likely to meet with. 

This may be the reason why Englishmen are all thought 
to be mad or melancholy by the vulgar abroad. Their 
money is giddily and merrily spent among sharpers of 
their own country; and when that is gone, of all nations 
the English bear worst that disorder called the maladie de 

Countries wear very different appearances to travellers 
of different circumstances. A man who is whirled through 
Europe in a post-chaise, and the pilgrim who walks the 
grand tour on foot, will form very different conclusions . 1 

To see Europe with advantage, a man should appear 
in various circumstances of fortune; but the experiment 
would be too dangerous for young men. 

There are many things relative to other countries which 
can be learned to more advantage at home ; their laws and 
policies are among the number. . 

The greatest advantages which result to youth from 
travel, are an easy address, the shaking off national pre- 
judices, and the finding nothing ridiculous in national 
peculiarities. 

The time spent in these acquisitions could have been 
more usefully employed at home. An education in a col- 
lege seems therefore preferable. 

We attribute to universities either too much or too little. 
Some assert that they are the only proper places to advance 
learning ; while others deny even their utility in forming 
an education. Both are erroneous. 



1 In the first edition our author added, Haud inexpertus loquor; for he 
travelled through France, etc. on foot. 
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Learning is most advanced in populous cities, where 
chance often conspires with industry to promote it : where 
the members of this large university, if I may so call it, 
catch manners as they rise, study life not logic, and have 
the world for correspondents. 

The greatest number of universities have ever been 
founded in times of the greatest ignorance. 

New improvements in learning are seldom adopted in 
colleges until admitted every where else. And this is 
right; we should always be cautious of teaching the rising 
generation uncertainties for truth. Thus, though the pro- 
fessors in universities have been too frequently found to 
oppose the advancement of learning ; yet when once estab- 
lished, they are the properest persons to diffuse it. 

There is more knowledge to be acquired from one page 
of the volume of mankind, if the scholar only knows how 
to read, than in volumes of antiquity. We grow learned, 
not wise, by too long a continuance at college. 

This points out the time at which we should leave the 
university. Perhaps the age of twenty-one, when at our 
universities the first degree is generally taken, is the pro- 
per 

The universities of Europe may be divided into three 
classes. Those upon the old scholastic establishment, 
where the pupils are immured, talk nothing but Latin, 
and support every day syllogistical disputations in school- 
philosophy. . Would not one be apt to imagine this was 
the proper education to make a man a fool? Such are the 
universities of Prague, Louvain, and Padua. The second 
is, where the pupils are under few restrictions, where all 
scholastic jargon is banished, where they take a degree 
when they think proper, and live not in the college 
but the city. Such are Edinburgh, Leyden, Gottingen, 
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Geneva. The third is a mixture of the two former, where 
the pupils are restrained but not confined ; where many, 
though not all, of the absurdities of scholastic philosophy 
are suppressed, and where the first degree is taken after 
four years’ matriculation. Such are Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin. 

As for the first class, their absurdities are too apparent 
to admit of a parallel. It is disputed which of the two 
last are more conducive to national improvement. 

Skill in the professions is acquired more by practice 
than study ; two or three years may be sufficient for learn- 
ing their rudiments. The universities of Edinburgh, etc. 
grant a license for practising them when the student thinks 
proper, which our universities refuse till after a residence 
of several years. 

The dignity of the professions may be supported by this 
dilatory proceeding ; but many men of learning are thus 
too long excluded from the lucrative advantages which 
superiour skill has a right to expect. 

Those universities must certainly be most frequented 
which promise to give in two years the advantages which 
others will not under twelve. 

The man who has studied a profession for three years, 
and practised it for nine more, will certainly know more of 
his business than he who has only studied it for twelve. 

The universities of Edinburgh, etc. must certainly be 
most proper for the study of those professions in which 
men choose to turn their learning to profit as soon as 
possible. 

The universities of Oxford, etc. are improper for this, 
since they keep the student from the world, which, after a 
certain time, is the only true school of improvement. 

When a degree in the professions can be taken only by 
VOL. i. ip 
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men of independent fortunes, the number of candidates in 
learning is lessened, and consequently the advancement 
of learning retarded. 

This slowness of conferring degrees is a remnant of 
scholastic barbarity. Paris, Louvain, and those universi- 
ties which still retain their ancient institutions, confer the 
doctor s degree slower even than we. 

The statutes of every university should be considered as 
adapted to the laws of its respective government. Those 
should alter as these happen to fluctuate. 

Four years spent in the arts (as they are called in col- 
leges) is perhaps laying too laborious a foundation. En- 
tering a profession without any previous acquisitions of 
this kind, is building too bold a superstructure. 

Teaching by lecture, as at Edinburgh, may make men 
scholars, if they dunk proper ; but instructing by exami- 
nation, as at Oxford, will make them so often against their 
inclination. 

Edinburgh only disposes the student to receive learn- 
ing ; Oxford often makes him actually learned. 

In a word, were I poor, I should send my son to Leyden 
or Edinburgh, though the annual expense in each, parti- 
cularly in the first, is very great. Were I rich, I would 
send him to one of our own universities By an education 
received in the first, he has the best likelihood of living ; 
by that received in die latter, he has the best chance of 
becoming great. 

We have of late heard much of the necessity of study- 
ing oratory. Wspasian was the first w ho paid professors 
of rhetoric for publicly instructing youth at Rome. How- 
ever, those pedants never made an orator. 

The best orations that ever were spoken were pro- 
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nounced in the parliaments of King Charles the First. 
These men never studied the rules of oratory. 

Mathematics are, perhaps, too much studied at our 
universities. This seems a science to which the meanest 
intellects are equal. I forget who it is that says, « All 
men might understand mathematics if they w r ould.» 

The most methodical manner of lecturing, whedier on 
morals or nature, is first rationally to explain, and then 
produce the experiment. The most instructive method is 
to show the experiment first; curiosity is then excited, 
and attention awakened to every subsequent deduction. 
Hence it is evident, that in a well formed education a 
course of history should ever precede a course of ethics. 

The sons of our nobility are permitted to enjoy greater 
liberties in our universities than those of private men. I 
should blush to ask the men of learning and virtue who 
preside in our seminaries the reason of such a prejudicial 
distinction. Our youth should there be inspired with a 
love of philosophy ; and the first maxim among philoso- 
phers^, That merit only makes distinction*. 

Whence has proceeded the vain magnificence of ex- 
pensive architecture in our colleges ? Is it that men study 
to more advantage in a palace than in a cell ? One single 
performance of taste or genius confers more real honours 
on its parent university than all the labours of the chisel. 

Surely pride itself has dictated to the fellows of our 
colleges the absurd passion of being attended at meals, 
and 'on other public occasions, by those poor men who, 
willing to be scholars, come in upon some charitable foun- 
dation. It implies a contradiction, for men to be at once 
learning the liberal arts, and at the same time treated as 
slaves ; at once studying freedom, and practising servitude. 


i.t 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The Conclusion. 


Every subject acquires an adventitious importance to him 
who considers it with application. He finds it more closely 
connected with human happiness than the rest of man- 
kind are apt to allow; he sees consequences resulting 
from it which do not strike others with equal conviction ; 
and still pursuing speculation beyond the bounds of rea- 
son, too frequently becomes ridiculously earnest in trifles 
or absurdity. 

It will perhaps be incurring this imputation, to deduce 
a universal degeneracy of manners from so slight an ori- 
gin as the depravation of taste ; to assert that, as a nation 
grows dull, it sinks into debauchery. Yet such probably 
may be the consequence of literary decay ; or, not to 
stretch the thought beyond what it will bear, vice and 
stupidity are always mutually productive of each other. 

Life, at the greatest and best, has been compared to a 
froward child, that must be humoured and played "with 
till it falls asleep, and then all the care is over. Our few 
years are laboured away in varying its pleasures ; new 
amusements are pursued with studious attention ; the 
most childish vanities are dignified with tides of import- 
ance ; and the proudest boast of the most aspiring philo- 
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sopher is no more, than that he provides his little play- 
fellows the greatest pastime with the greatest innocence. 

Thus the mind, ever wandering after amusement, when 
abridged of happiness on one part, endeavours to find it 
on another : when intellectual pleasures are disagreeable, 
those of sense will take the lead. The man who in this 
age is enamoured of the tranquil joys of study and retire- 
ment, may in the next, should learning be fashionable no 
longer, feel an ambition of being foremost at a horse- 
course ; or, if such could be the absurdity of the times, 
of being himself a jockey. Reason and appetite are there- 
fore masters of our revels in turn ; and as we incline to 
the one, or pursue the other, we rival angels, or imitate 
the brutes. In the pursuit of intellectual pleasure lies 
every virtue ; of sensual, every vice. 

It is this difference of pursuit which marks the morals 
and characters of mankind ; which lays the line between 
the enlightened philosopher and the half-taught citizen; 
between the civil citizen and illiterate peasant ; between 
the law-obeying peasant and the wandering savage of 
Africa, an animal less mischievous indeed than the tiger, 
because endued with fewer powers of doing mischief. The 
man, the nation, must therefore be good, whose chiefest 
luxuries consist in the refinement of reason ; and reason 
can never be universally cultivated, unless guided by taste, 
which may be considered as the link between science 
and common sense, the medium through which learning 
should ever be seen by society. 

Taste will therefore often be a proper standard, when 
others fail, to judge of a nation's improvement or degene- 
racy in morals. We have often no permanent charac- 
teristics, by which to compare the virtues or the vices of 
our ancestors with our own. A generation may rise and 
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pass away without leaving any traces of what it really 
wisj and all complaints of our deterioration may be only 
topics of declamation or the cavillings of disappointment : 
but in taste we have standing evidence ; we can with pre- 
cision compare the literary performances of our fathers 
with our own, and from their excellence or defects deter- 
mine the moral, as well as the literary, merits of either. 

If, then, there ever comes a time when taste is so far 
depraved among us that critics shall load every work of 
genius with unnecessary comment, and quarter their 
empty performances with the substantial merits of an 
author, both for subsistence and applause ; if there comes 
a time when censure shall speak in storms, but praise be 
whispered in the breeze, while real excellence often finds 
shipwreck in either ; if there be a time when the Muse 
shall seldom be heard, except in plaintive elegy, as if she 
wept her own decline, while lazy compilations supply the 
place of original thinking ; should there ever be such a 
time, may succeeding critics, both for the honour of our 
morals, as well as our learning, say, that such a period 
bears no resemblance to the present age ! 


END OF THE FIKST VOLUME. 
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